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The International Labor Conference. ! 
By Mrs. V. B. TURNER. 


HE first world labor conference was in session in Washington 
from October 29 to November 29, 1919. Called in accordance 
with the provisions of the labor convention in the Peace 
Treaty, and meeting in the Pan American Building, which is dedi- 
cated to the cause of Pan American peace and progress, the conference 
had a definite purpose—the adoption of measures looking toward the 
promotion of industrial peace, without which no national peace is 
really possible. 

In welcoming the delegates Hon. William B. Wilson, United 
States Secretary of Labor, emphasized the fact that since the days of 
“ Moses, as the spokesman, the angel, the walking delegate, of the 
brick makers of Israel, until the present time, the relationship that 
should exist between employers and employees, the best means of 
securing the acme of production while safeguarding those who toil, 
and the equitable distribution of that which has been produced, have 
been ever present questions.” The proper solution of these problems, 
upon which the progress of the world depends, he continued, must 
include the spiritual nature of man as well as his material comfort. 
and can not be arrived at hastily. Universal justice and harmony 
are not to be achieved overnight. The slow process of experimenta- 
tion must be followed, in which the bad must be rejected, the good 
retained, and all so adapted that nothing could oceur that would 
“ destroy the basis of the structure of modern civilization, the demo- 
cratic institutions that exist in numerous nations of the world; for 
after all, of what avail the plow, the sail, or land or light or life, if 
freedom fail?” 





1 This article was prepared for insertion in the December issue of the MontTHLY Laror 
REVIEW, but the conference had not adjourned when the December issue went to press, 
and it was thought advisable to hold the article for the present number. In the mean- 
time a copy was given to the conference, which had it mimeographed for general 
circulation, : 


The full text of the draft conventions and recommendations adopted by the Inter- 
spe cnw a Conference will be published in the February issue of the MoNrHLy Lapor 
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Preliminary to the permanent organization of the conference the 
report of the international organizing committee was presented for 
adoption. This committee, appointed to assist the Government of 
the United States of America in making necessary arrangements for 
the International Labor Conference, consisted of seven members, ap- 
pointed by the United States of America, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, Belgium, and Switzerland, as follows: 


United States of America: Dr. J. T. Shotwell (provisionally), professor at 
Columbia University. 


Great Britain: Sir Malcolm Delevingne, K. C. B., Assistant Under-Secretary 


of State, Home Office. 

France: Mr. Arthur Fontaine, Councillor of State, Director of Labor. 

Italy: Mr. di Palma Castiglione, Inspector of migration. 

Japan: Dr. M. Oka, formerly Director of Commercial and Industrial Affairs 
at the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. 

Belgium: Mr. E. Mahaim, professor at Liége University. 

Switzerland: Mr. W. E. Rappard (provisionally), professor at Geneva Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Arthur Fontaine, Director of the Labor Department of the 
French Ministry of Labor, had been elected chairman of the com- 
mittee, and Mr. H. Bb. Butler, Assistant Secretary of the Britisi 
Ministry of Labor, had been appointed secretary. The agenda for 
discussion and action by the conference, as set forth in the annex to 
the labor convention included in the Peace Treaty, embraced the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

1, Application of the principle of the S-hour day or of the 48-hour week. 

2. Question of preventing or providing against unemployment. 

3. Women’s employment : 

(a) Before and after childbirth, including the question of maternity benefit. 

(6) During the night. 

(c) In unhealthy processes. 

4. Employment of children: 

(a) Minimum age of employment. 

(vb) During the night. 

(c) In unhealthy processes. 

5. Extension and application of the international convention adopted at 
Bern in 1906, on the prohibition of night work for women employed in industry, 
and the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of 
matches, 


The committee’s report pointed out that the conference would also 
have to deal (1) with the appointment of the governing body of the 
International Labor Office, and (2) the approval of rules of pro- 
cedure. 

Through a questionnaire sent out to the different countries, infor- 
mation was secured regarding existing legislation and practice in 
respect to the various subjects enumerated in the agenda, together 
with propesals from the respective Governments as to how these 
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subjects should be dealt with in the conference. Upon the informa- 
tion thus obtained the organizing committee based the suggestions for 
draft conventions and recommendations which it submitted to the 
conference, in the form of four reports, as a basis of discussion. 


The Make-Up of the Conference. 


According to the terms of the labor convention in the Peace Treaty 
each State adhering to the convention is entitled to four delegates in 
the International Labor Conference, two of these delegates to be ap- 
pointed by the Government, one by the employers’ organizations, 
and one by the workers’ organizations. “Each delegate may be ac- 
companied by advisers, who shall not exceed two in number for each 
item on the agenda of the meeting. When questions specially 
affecting women are to be considered by the conference, one at least 
of the advisers should be a woman.” The non-Government delegates 
and advisers are to be chosen from the most representative employers’ 
and workers’ organizations, if such exist, in their respective coun- 
tries. 

While all the delegations at the conference were not as complete 
as possible under the labor convention, a number of the countries had 
full representation, chief among which were Belgium, Canada, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Spain, and Sweden. Fouricen of the 
40 countries represented sent only Government delegates, for reasons 
temporary in their nature, as explained to the conference. 

Through the failure of the United States Senate to ratify the Peace 
Treaty, the United States was not entitled to official representation in 
the labor conference except through the courtesy of the visiting del 
egates, and this courtesy was promptly extended. In a motion in 
troduced by Baron Mayor des Planches, Government delegate from 
Italy, and unanimously adopted by the conference, the United State 
employers and werkers were requested to send delegates. Mr. 
Samuel Gompers was appointed to represent labor. The employers 
did not send a representative. Delegates from the United States, 
however, did not have the privilege of voting. 

On the question of the admission of the German and Austrian dele- 
gates the organizing committee recommended “that in anticipa- 
tion of their admission to the League of Nations and in view of 
their expressed willingness to cooperate in the work of the labor 
organization, Germany and Austria are hereby admitted to member 
ship in the international labor organization with the same rights and 
obligations possessed by the other members of the labor organization, 
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according to the terms of the treaties of peace signed at Versailles 
on the 28th day of June, 1919, and at St. Germain on the 10th day 
of September, 1919.” 

Opinions on such admission, unfavorable and favorable, were 
freely expressed. It was argued, on the one hand, that the war his- 
tory of the countries in question precluded their joining with the 
Allied peoples on the same basis; while, on the other hand, it was: 
pointed out that if legislation were adopted enforcing the 8-hour day 
or the 48-hour week, Germany and Austria could not possibly be ex- 
pected to apply such legislation if they had not been invited to 
join in the proceedings. Again, it was suggested that if admitted 
to the labor organization there would also be lacking opportunity 
for these countries to injure industrial interests of other countries. 
Economic reasons eventually prevailed and the recommendation was 
adopted. Owing, however, to a delay in obtaining passage and the 
unexpected brevity of the conference the German and Austrian dele- 
gates did not come to the United States. 

It is interesting to note that the delegate representing the French 
employers voted against the recommendation and the delegate repre- 
senting Belgian employers abstained from voting, while the Govern- 
ment and labor delegates from those nations voted in favor of it. 

Delegates were present from the following 40 countries: Argentina, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Columbia, Cuba, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, Finland, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Nicara- 
gua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Poland, Portugal, 
Roumania, Siam, Salvador, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Uruguay, and Venezuela, and Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 
Among these delegates were 19 women, who represented their various 
countries in the capacity of advisers. On several occasions, as sub- 
stitutes for regular delegates, they addressed the conference on sub- 
jects pertaining to the employment of women and children. 


Organization of the Conference. 


Permanent organization was not effected until October 31, 1919, 
when Hon. William B. Wilson, United States Secretary of Labor, was 
made president of the conference. Secretary Wilson voiced his ap- 
preciation of the honor conferred upon the American Government 
and the American people through this courtesy to him, and re- 
emphasized a thought to which he had given expression in his open- 
ing address, as follows: 


Mankind has had two great economic problems to solve. The first of 
these problems was the problem of production, the means of producing suf- 
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ficient by which the material comfort of the people of the world might be 
secured. The inventive genius of man has solved that question to a very 
great extent. There is no longer any fear that the people of the world can 
not produce sufficient to provide for the material comfort of all that may be 
born into it, provided there is ample opportunity to work under proper safe- 
guards, and that the things that are produced are equitably and justly 
distributed. 

If we can solve the question of giving to all the people an opportunity for 
employment under proper safeguards and secure the equitable distribution of 
that which is produced we will have achieved the greatest material ideals that 
have been conceived in the human mind. To the solution of these problems 
you are bringing your wisdom and your experience, but the problems will not 
be solved as the result of the brilliant conceptions of any one mind. The 
problems of production and the other problems that man has solved have been 
solved by the process of adding one idea to another, building the structure one 
stone upon another until it is completed. That is the task now before the 
International Labor Conference—the task of finding the material and fitting 
it into its proper place in the structure. 

Right Hon. G. N. Barnes. member of the British War Cabinet, for 
the Government representatives, Mr. Jules Carlier (Belgium), rep- 
resenting the employers’ group, and Mr. Léon Jouhaux, secretary of 
the General Confederation of Labor, France, representing the 
workers’ delegates, were elected vice presidents, while Mr. H. B. 
Butler was made secretary general. A committee of selection (or 
steering committee) was named from the three groups as follows: 


Government Delegates. 


Sir Malcolm Delevingne, Great Britain; Dr. Felipe Espil. Argen- 
tina; Mr. Arthur Fontaine, France; Mr. E. Mahaim, Belgium; Dr. S. 
Neumann, Denmark; Mr. M. Oka, Japan; Mr. di Palma Castiglione, 
Italy; Dr. Adolfo Posada, Spain; Hon. Gideon D. Robertson, Can- 
ada; Mr. Charles Spinka, Czecho-Slovakia; and Dr. Hans Sulzer, 
Switzerland. 

Employers’ Delegates. 


Mr. Francis X. Hodacz, Czecho-Slovakia; Mr. Louis Guérin, 
France; Mr. D. S. Marjoribanks, Great Britain; Mr. Ferdinando 
Quartieri, Italy; Mr. Sanji Muto, Japan: and Mr. Alfonso Sala, 
Spain. 

Workers’ Delegates. 


Mr. Corneille Mertens, Belgium; Mr. Léon Jouhaux, France; Mr. 
G. H. Stuart-Bunning, Great Britain; Mr. J. Oudegeest, Nether- 
lands; Mr. Francisco L. Caballero, Spain; Mr. H. Lindqvist, Sweden. 

Committees to confer and report on various parts of the agenda, 
a committee on standing orders, and one on admissions were nom- 
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inated by this committee and afterwards approved by the confer- 
ence. 
Program of the Conference. 


The 8-Hour Day. 


The question of the 8-hour day or 48-hour week, the first item of 
the agenda, was presented to the conference by the Hon. G. N. 
Barnes, Government representative from Great Britain, who moved 
“that the draft convention on the 48-hour week prepared by the 
organizing committee be adopted by the conference as the basis for 
discussion, but that the question of its application to the tropical and 
other countries referred to in the third paragraph of article 405 of 
the treaty be referred in the first instance for consideration by the 
special committee which shall report to the conference.” 

The organizing committee suggested the principle of the 48-hour 
week instead of the 8-hour day for two reasons: 

1. Greater elasticity is possible in the arrangement of the hours 
of work and the adoption of a half holiday, or even a whole holiday, 
on Saturday or some other day of the week, by enabling a longer 
period than 8 hours to be worked on other days; 

2. The weekly day of rest is possible through the 48-hour week, 
whereas the principle of the 8-hour day by itself would not neces- 
sarily help to secure this rest period. 

In his argument for the 48-hour week Mr. Barnes emphasized the 
fact that while increased production must be had, it could be secured 
only through a better organization of industry, by humanizing the 
conditions of labor. Long hours of labor would not, in his opinion, 
contribute to that end. The basic 8-hour day would not give the 
leisure the workers desired and needed. The recommendations should 
be sufficiently elastic to meet the requirements of special industries 
and to provide for unusual emergencies such as might arise due to 
fire, flood, etc. To illustrate this point he said: 

Tt is true that an S-hour day, if spread evenly over a week, makes a 4S8- 
hour week. But there is no reason why it should be spread evenly over every 
day in the week if industries can be better served otherwise. [For instance, 
there is laundry work, which as I know and all of you know has its busy spell 
in certain days of the week, and I should provide for it accordingly. Again, 
there are some countries in which Saturday afternoon work is unknown. I 
should make a provision for that by a longer working day in the days preceding 
Saturday; and therefore I put the proposition to you in the form of a 48-hour 
week instead of an 8-hour day. I am inclined to think if that be adopted, we 
shall, to some extent, avoid or prevent troubles arising from overtime. 


The point was also made that it would be difficult to bring coun- 
tries in which industry is not highly organized to the 8-hour level. 
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The employers objected to an immediate vote upon this subject 
and later through Messrs. D. S. Marjoribanks (Great Britain) and 
Jules Carlier (Belgium) presented a substitute plan, the draft of 
which was not signed by the Dutch, Italian, and Canadian employer 
representatives. 

While accepting the principle of the 8-hour day or 48-hour week, 
they would subject the rule to certain modifications, including those 
relating to maintenance and increase of output, existing agreements, 
normal distribution, and reconstruction of industry in the devastated 
areas, and the following specific conditions: 


Special conditions have to be considered in regard to intermittent work and 
with regard to workers engaged either in special occupations or in work which 
is done after working hours. 

Special consideration must be given to work executed by order of an official 
authority, in the interests of national defense, to maintain public service, and in 
connection with urgent work the execution of which is imperative either to 
prevent or to repair accidents which might stop work. 

The limit of 48 hours per week or 8 hours per day may be exceeded and 
extended to a maximum of an average week of 56 hours in those industries 
where continuous processes are carried out by successive shifts. 

Industries subject to changes of weather or which are, because of unforeseen 
circumstances, subject to periods of enforced idleness will have special regula- 
tions enabling them to make good for the loss of time arising from such enforced 
idleness. And with suitable control this will apply also in cases of idleness aris- 
ing from “ force majeure.” 

Where the character or nature of the work demands, the legislations or agree- 
ments Made between employers and workpeople may extend the duration of a 
working day beyond 8 hours, it being understood that the authorized maximum 
of additional hours per year should not exceed 300. 

The bureau of international labor muy, in exceptional cases, and pending the 
restoration of normal conditions of production, call for international agreements 
to make further exceptions in favor of certain industries whose products ure 
indispensable for food supply and for transport by land and water. The dura- 
tion of these exceptions must be strictly limited, and in no case will they exceed 
five years. 

Energetic opposition to the employers’ plan was voiced by the 
workers’ delegates. Mr. Léon Jouhaux (France) insisted that the 
workers must have both the 8-hour day and the 48-hour week and 
that these should be the maximum working periods, and he intro- 
duced an amendment to Mr. Barnes’ motion to that effect. Mr. 
Gompers (United States), on being given the privilege of the floor, 
pointed out that according to this plan the working week might be 
increased to 56 hours, and not only that, the authorized maximum of 
additional hours per year might reach 300 and still further excep- 
tions be made in exceptional cases which might impose additional 
hours, The history of industry, he asserted, shows that “there is 
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more produced by the workers, everything else being equal, in an 
8-hour day than in a 10 or 12 hour day.” 

In the lengthy general discussion of the motion which followed, 
the usual arguments for and against the application of the principle 
of the 8-hour day were made and several amendments offered. 
Those opposed to the application of this principle emphasized the 
fact that increased production is the greatest present necessity. 
War debts must be paid and foreign competition and immediate 
economic needs met. Shorter hours would mean less production, and 
the French employers’ delegate said that the introduction of the 
8-hour day in France had resulted in a 15 to 20 per cent reduction 
in production. If production should be cut down, the workers would 
be the first to suffer. It was further asserted that this limitation of 
working hours would not be practicable in seasonal industries such as 
agriculture and lumbering, in continuous industries, and others; 
that it would be the deathblow of small industries and would prevent 
starting new ones; and that in countries like Canada and the United 
States, where the labor question is a separate one in each Province 
and State, difficulties of agreement would result from the different 
interests of the different national political divisions. 

In reply to these arguments it was maintained that the question 
of increase in production was not overlooked in the limitation of the 
length of the working time. Experience gained in the war and 
scientific investigation had demonstrated the fact that the longer the 
hours of work the less the production. As regards the application 
of shorter working hours in the continuous industries the difficulty 
_of granting a weekly day of rest could be met by ‘an increase of 
shifts, and these could be easily manned for the reason that in the 
electrical industries only a small number of workers are required for 
the necessary fourth shift and in the chemical and steel industries 
the labor required is largely unskilled labor which 1s readily ob- 
tained. A delegate from Czecho-Slovakia pointed out that the 
National Polish Assembly wished the same law applied to agricul- 
ture as governed in other industries, because the attraction of town 
life and shorter hours induced the laborers to leave the farms. A law 
of this character, he said, had been in force in Poland, a newly created 
State whose economic questions were hard to solve, for nearly a year 
and no serious objections to it had been made. The 8-hour day in 
some form is moreover an accomplished fact in many countries. To 
question its adoption, remarked the Government delegate from Neth- 
erlands, would be like trying to rediscover America. The social and 
ethical importance of the 8-hour day and the 48-hour week was espe- 
cially emphasized. The worker must not only “ be protected against 
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undue fatigue, but also must be insured reasonable leisure and oppor- 
tunities for recreation and social life.” 

The motion, with all the amendments and suggested changes, was 
finally referred to a committee composed of 15 delegates, 5 from 
each section, for consideration. The final report upon the subject 
apart from its application in tropical countries was made by Mr. 
Arthur Fontaine, Director of the Labor Department of the French 
Ministry of Labor, in the form of a draft convention. 

In genera] the convention provides an 8-hour day and a 48-hour 
week applicable in “all industrial undertakings public or private, 
and to all branches thereof of whatsoever kind, other than under- 
takings in which only members of the family are employed.” 

A recognition of the impossibility of a rigid application of this 
principle, however, resulted in the adoption of a number of im- 
portant and far-reaching exceptions: 

The provisions of the convention shall not apply to persons holding positions 
of supervision or management, or employed in a confidential capacity. 

Where by law, custom, or agreement between employers’ and workers’ or- 
ganizations (or where no such organizations exist, between the employers’ and 
workers’ representatives) the hours of work on one or more days of the week 
are less than eight, the limit of eight hours may be exceeded on the remaining 
days of the week by the sanction of the competent authority, or by agreement 
between such organizations or representatives: Provided, however, That in no 
case under the provisions of this paragraph shall the daily limit of eight hours 
be exceeded by more than one hour. 

Where persons are employed in shifts it shall be permissible to employ per- 
sons in excess of 8 hours in any one day and 48 hours in any one week, if 
the average number of hours over a period of three weeks or less does not exceed 
8 hours per day, and 48 per week. 

The limit of the hours set by the convention may be exceeded “ in 
the case of accident, actual or threatened, of urgent work to be done 
to machinery or plant, or of ‘ force majeure,’ but only when necessary 
to avoid serious interference with the regular working of the under- 
taking.” In continuous processes, also, where the work is done by 
a succession of shifts, the working hours may be extended, but not 
to exceed 56 in the week on the average. Limitation of hours shall 
not affect holidays. Agreements may be made in exceptional cases 
whereby the daily limit of work may be exceeded so long as the aver- 
age weekly hours and the period covered by such arrangement do 
not exceed 48. 

Commerce, agriculture, and shipping are not included in the 8- 
hour provision. 

The rate of overtime is fixed at not less than time and a quarter. 
‘The convention is to be carried out by the posting of notices in the 
works or other suitable place, or “by such other method approved by 
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ihe Government,” which state the conditions of employment fixed for 
the particular industry. It shall be an offense against the law not 
to observe the regulations posted. “The provisions of the convention 
may be suspended in any country by order of the Government, in the 
event of war or other emergency endangering the national safety.” 
July 1, 1921, is the time set for carrying the terms of the conven- 
tion into effect. 

Mr. Crawford (workers’ delegate from South Africa) made an 
earnest appeal for the deletion of the clause “ other than undertakings 
in which only members of the family are employed, on the ground 
that such a change would tend to abolish ‘sweating,’ ” but his motion 
was defeated. 

The difficulties in the application of the 8-hour day and 48-hour 
week convention to countries in which “climatic conditions, the im- 
perfect development of industrial organizations, or other special 
circumstances, make the industrial conditions substantially differ- 
ent,’ were set forth in the report of a subcommittee appointed to con- 
sider this particular phase of the subject, and headed by the Right 
Hon. G. N. Barnes (Great Britain). 

The position of Japan presented the greatest problem. The report 
points out that only in the last few years has any rapid advance in 
the organization of industry in that country been made. Factory 
legislation applies only to women and children, and prescribes a 
working day of 13 hours asa maximum. In the case of male workers 
there is no regulation of hours. The restrictions of the factory act, 
moreover, apply only to factories employing more than 15 persons, 
_and as much of the work is home work a large proportion of the 
operations are not subject to a limitation in hours. In the silk indus- 
try, for instance. which employs 900,000 workers, 53 per cent do not 
come under the scope of the law. Overtime to the extent of two or 
three hours a day iscommon. In the silk industry an additional hour 
of overtime is allowed on 120 days in the year. 

In view of all these facts, the Japanese employer and Govern- 
ment delegates felt that Japan would be unable to adjust her indus- 
trial organization to meet the conditions of the 8-hour convention in 
the required time and requested modifications, at the same time signi- 
fying her intention “to accelerate the unqualified adoption of the 
rule in harmony with the general trend of the world.” 

Mr. Shichiro Muto, as substitute for the Japanese labor delegate, 
on the contrary urgently advised that Japan be treated precisely as 
the other adhering countries were treated, setting forth his views in a 
minority report. He protested in the name of Japanese labor and 
of public opinion in Japan that Japan is not a tropical country, but 
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climatically like the United States, Italy, and Spain; that Japanese 
industry has developed so wonderfully during the war that Japan ts 
at least the industrial peer of Italy and Spain; that family industry 
is rapidly being transformed into the industry of modern factories. 
The 8-hour day, he maintained, is being adopted in an increasing 
number of factories, especially at Osaka, the Manchester of Japan. 
The opposition of Japanese employers to the introduction of the 
8-hour day and the 48-hour week is due to their desire to retain their 
advantageous position, secured through exploitation of the workers, 
and the Government desires to protect the employers at the expense 
of the workers, who, because of limitations placed upon organiz» 

tions, are unable to speak for themselves. In his opinion, the inefli- 
ciency charged against the Japanese worker is due to the prolonged 
hours of labor, which exhaust his energies. 

The workers’ delegates generally supported this position, urging 
that while Japan is taking her place in the world as a first-class 
power in every respect, she is gaining an advantage by pleading 
industrial inferiority, and an effort was made by Mr. Jouhaux 
(France) to reduce the time in which Japan might comply with the 
main convention to two years. Mr. Barnes maintained that if Japan 
were required to accept the full 8-hour convention she would be 
reducing her production 60 per cent; that she had not now the ma 
chinery to meet the modifications already agreed to and could not 
obtain it in less than three vears. Mr. Jouhaux’s motion was there 
fore defeated. 

The committee recommended that Japan be given five years for 
applying the provisions of the main convention, and that in the 
meantime there be allowed certain modifications, which were enu 
merated in the text, and which in themselves will result in a con- 
siderable advance upon existing conditions. It suggested that coal 
mining be brought under the scope of the convention at once. The 
silk industry should have a 60-hour week, while all other industries 
' “might be operated on a basis of a 94-hour daily maximum, or a 
57-hour week.” The unit for the factory should be 10 persons in- 
stead of 15, as hitherto. The 48-hour week should also apply to 
minors under 15 years of age. A weekly rest period of 24 consecutive 
hours should be provided for, and overtime regulated in accordance 
with the provisions of the main convention. 

As regards India the committee recommended a 60-hour week for 
those industries under the factory law, and urged that the Govern- 
ment modify its definition of a factory in such a way as to reduce 
the unit of 50 persons now recognized as constituting a factory. In 
view of the fact that China is still very largely an undeveloped 
country, that very little modern machinery is used, and that the 
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population is not industrialized, the Chinese delegate asked for an ex- 
tension of time in the framing of any recommendation on the subject 
of Chinese industry. The committee therefore suggested that China 
adhere to the principle of factory legislation and submit for the con- 
sideration of the Chinese Government the possibility of adopting 
the 10-hour day or 60-hour week for adult workers, and an 8-hour 
day or 48-hour week for employed minors under 15 years of age. 
It also suggested that the weekly day of rest be granted, and that 
all factories employing more than 100 workers be included in the 
projected legislation. 

The South African and tropical-American delegates stated that 
the main provisions of the convention as drafted would be applied 
in their countries. The only exceptions might be in the case of coal 
mining and sugar refining and a few other industries. Persia has no 
factories, and Siam little industry, so that no application of the 
8-hour day need be made to them. Greece and Roumania have been 
so devastated by war that special consideration was necessary in 
their case, application of the convention being postponed to 1923 and 
1924 in the case of certain Grecian industries, and to 1924 for indus- 
trics in Roumania. 

The draft convention on the 8-hour day was finally adopted by a 
substantial majority. 

The following resolution on the 8-hour day passed by the Inter- 
national Congress of Working Women, which met in Washington 
just prior to the International Labor Conference, was submitted to 
the conference: 


The first International Congress of Working Women requests the first Inter- 
national Congress of Labor of the League of Nations that an international 
convention establish: 

(1) For all workers a maximum 8-hour day and 44-hour week. 

(2) That the weekly rest period shall have an uninterrupted duration of at 
least one day and one-half. 

(3) That in continuous industries a minimum rest period of one half-hour 
shall be accorded in each 8-hour shift. 


Unemployment. 


The second question on the agenda of the conference, viz, that of 
preventing or providing against unemployment, was of such a com- 
plex nature that the committee of which Mr. Max Lazard (france) 
was chairman decided to divide the matters for investigation among 
three subcommittees. The conclusions reached by these subcommit- 
tees were finally adopted by the committee as a whole and presented 
to the conference in the form of: (1) A draft convention divided into 
three articles, dealing, respectively, with statistics, employment, and 
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reciprocity in the question of insurance against unemployment; (2) 


A draft recommendation consisting of four articles, two of which 
relate to the employment of workers, one to insurance against un- 
employment, and one to work undertaken by or on behalf of public 
authorities; (3) Four resolutions addressed to the governing body of 
the International Labor Office; (4) A draft convention on reciprocity 
in the treatment of foreign workers in all matters relating to the pro- 
tection of labor. 

The three articles of the draft convention provide, in general, 
that the States ratifying the convention shall communicate to the 
International Labor Office at intervals of not less than three months 
all available information and statistics regarding unemployment 
and the most successful measures taken to reduce unemployment. 
Furthermore, in States acceding to the convention, systems of free 
employment exchanges or agencies under a central management shall 
be established. Committees made up of employers and employees 
shall act in the capacity of advisers in carrying on the work of these 
exchanges, which is all to be coordinated by the-International Labor 
Office in agreement with the States concerned. 

The convention also directs that in the States ratifying it bene- 
fits from established unemployment insurance systems shall, upon 
terms agreed to by the States concerned, be extended to workers from 
other States employed in those States. 

In connection with the convention it was recommended that the 
establishment of employment agencies charging fees be prohibited, 
that existing agencies of this character operate under State licenses, 
and that practical measures be taken to abolish them. The recom- 
mendations would also prohibit the recruiting of workers in one of 
the States ratifying the unemployment conventions with the view 
of their employment in another except as agreed upon by the coun- 
tries concerned and after consultation with the employers and em- 
ployees in the industries concerned. Effective systems of unemploy- 
ment insurance should be established, managed either by the State 
or by State-aided associations, and furthermore the “ International 
Labor Conference recommends that each State member of the perma- 
nent organization shall take measures with a view to coordinating 
the execution of work undertaken by or on behalf of the States and 
by public authorities with a view to reserving as far as practicable 
the work in question for periods of unemployment and for districts 
most affected by such unemployment.” 

The draft resolutions dealt with the best means of collecting and 
publishing information regarding unemployment, and information 
relative to agricultural workers, in connection with which it was 
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provided that the International Labor Office should arrange with the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome for the transmission 
of information collected by that body on the subject of agricultural] 
employment. The question of the migration and protection of for- 
eign workmen should be left to an international commission, which, 
while giving due regard to the sovereign rights of each State, should 
report upon measures for the protection of such workers. 

A special draft convention relative to reciprocity of treatment of 
foreign workers provided that “the States ratifying this convention 
or acceding to it shall reciprocally admit to the benefit of the laws 
and regulations having regard to labor protection, as weil as the 
right of lawful organization, the workers belonging to one of these 
States and employed in another, together with their families.” 

A minority report offered by Mr. Baldesi (Italy) set forth his 
opinion that a more equitable distribution of raw materials would 
be a means of preventing unemployment. He proposed that, * Con- 
sidering that the question of unemployment is closely related to that 
of the distribution of raw materials and the means of maritime 
transport and freight rates, considering further that the question 
can only be effectively dealt with by the Council of the League of 
Nations, it is recommended that the Council should undertake to 
examine and solve the problem.” 

The labor delegates from France and Switzerland and the Polish 
Government delegate called attention to-the condition of unemploy- 
ment in the devastated countries now due to a dearth of raw ma- 
terials and urged the adoption of Mr. Baldesi’s motion. The em- 
ployers’ delegates generally opposed it on the ground that it was 
outside of the sphere of the International Labor Conference, which 
was trying only to regulate and improve labor conditions, to inter- 
fere with the rights of property. The question of ocean transport 
also. entered into the discussion, and it was clear that an international 
control of freight rates, suggested in Mr. Baldesi’s motion, would meet 
the disapproval of all mercantile seafaring nations. In fact, the 
employers’ delegates from France and Switzerland, because of the 
complexities of the subject of unemployment and the general char- 
acter of the recommendations, would have referred the committee re- 
port to the governing body, but this motion was lost, as was also Mr. 
Baldesi’s. 

The report as subsequently adopted contained two important 
amendments: (1) European States were limited to one-half the total 
membership of the international commission designed to study the 
regulation and protection of workers migrating from one country 
into another; (2) A substitute for the draft convention on the reci- 
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procity of treatment of foreign workers was adopted, which, as 
finally drafted, reads: 

The general conference recommends that each member of the international! 
labor organization shall, on condition of reciprocity and upon terms to be 
agreed between the countries concerned, admit the foreign workers (together 
with their families) employed within its territory to the benefit of its laws 
and regulations for the protection of its own workers, as well as to the right 
of lawful organization as enjoyed by its own workers. 

These amendments would give those nations to which workers 
would naturally migrate an equal voice on the commission, and at 
the same time leave to these nations the determination of the com- 
position and of the civic rights of their population. 


Employment of Women. 


In reporting upon the employment of women, especially as regards 
night work, Miss Constance Smith (Great Britain), who made to the 
conference the only report presented by a woman, stated that the 
committee had in the main confined its work to the extension and 
application of the Convention of Bern, 1906, which prohibits night 
work for women in industry. While the principle embodied in that 
convention was, the chairman stated, unanimously supported by the 
committee, it Was apparent that the great industrial changes which 
had developed since that time and the establishment of the League 
demanded a redrafting of the convention and the insertion of some 
new material, if it was to be an efficient international instrument. 

According to the Bern Convention the limitations respecting night 
work apply only to undertakings employing more than 10 men or 
\ women. During the war it was necessary for several countries to sus 
) pend their factory laws and admit women to night work. This experi- 
> ence did not lessen the undesirability of night work for women, but 
| rather strengthened that point of view, for the reason that while dur- 
> ing that period it was found possible to supply certain safeguards 
in the large factories, in the small establishments where such safe- 
guards are most needed they had with greatest difficulty been intro- 
duced. The proposal was made, therefore, that the limitation as to 
the numbers employed be removed, but that the original provision to 
the effect that the convention should in no case apply to “ undertak- 
ings in which only the members of the family are employed” be re- 
tained. 
| Tn order to make the definition of industrial undertakings as nearly 
: identical as possible in all the draft conventions presented to the con- 
; ference, the following substitute was suggested for the original draft: 
S| It is incumbent upon each contracting State to define the term “ industrial 
undertaking.” The definition shall in every case include— 
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(a) Mines and quarries and extractive industries of every kind. 

(0) Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, repaired, 
ornamented, finished, or adapted for sale, or broken up or demolished, or ma- 
terials are transformed (including the generation, transformation, and trans- 
mission of motive power, electric, hydraulic, ete., shipbuilding, laundry work). 

(c) Construction, reconstruction, repair, maintenance, alteration, or demo- 
lition of any building, railway, tramway, harbor, dock, pier, canal, inland 
navigation, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, well, telegraphic, tele- 
phonic installation, electrical undertaking, gas work, waterwork, or other work 
or construction, and the preparation for and the laying foundation of any such 
work or building. 

The laws of each individual country shall define the line of division which 
separates industry from agriculture and commerce. 

The question of the adherence to the convention of certain countries 
hampered by climatic or backward industrial organization, of which 
India may serve as an example, was also one of the difficulties met 
by the committee. To facilitate this adherence a new article was in- 
troduced which provided that in countries covered by article 405, 
clause 3, of the Peace Treaty the application of the provisions of the 
convention might be suspended in “such industrial undertakings as 
may be defined in that respect by the Government of the country, pro- 
vided that they should continue to be applicable to all establishments 
which are factories by the national law.” The difference, for in- 
stance, in the definition of a factory in India and in Europe, and the 
divergence in the application of factory law, are such that the execu- 
tion of the convention would be impossible in India unless exceptions 
were made. 

Under the Bern Convention the prescribed rest period consists ‘of 
11 consecutive hours, including the time from 10 p. m. to 5 a. m., from 
which no exception is permissible. An effort was made by the Italian 
workers’ delegate to extend the rest period to 6 a. m., making an ab- 
solute night rest of 8 hours. This proposed change injected into the 
discussion a consideration of the shift system, which had already been 
made the subject of a minority report by Mrs. Laura Casartelli Ca- 
brini (Italy), in which she advocated an uninterrupted night rest of 
8 hours’ duration, thus leaving 16 hours to be divided into two 8-hour 
shifts. 

It was contended that in industries in which the shift system is used 
this division of rest and working periods would be impossible, and the 
French employers’ representative introduced a motion to the effect 
that the employment of women be authorized from 4 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
or 5 a. m. to 11 p. m., providing that the work of each shift be broken 
by one hour of rest. Both of these motions were defeated and the 
majority report adopted. 

Perhaps the most advanced step taken by the conference was in 
the nature of the draft convention which was adopted concerning the 
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employment of women before and after childbirth. This con- 
vention. as finally approved, provides that (a) a woman wage 
earner shall not be employed during the six weeks immediately fol- 
lowing confinement; (>) she shall have the right to leave her work 
six weeks before confinement, upon submitting a doctor’s certificate 
stating that her confinement will probably take place in six weeks’ 
time; and (c) she shall not be deprived of the benefits allowed, in case 
of mistake in estimating the probable time of confinement. In each 
case she is entitled to a maternity benefit paid either by the State or 
bv means of a system of insurance. The amount of this benefit was 
left to the determination of the Government of each country, but it 
must be “ sufficient for the full and healthy maintenance of the mother 
and the child.” Free medical attendance is also granted. No woman 
may be dismissed during such absence until her absence has exceeded 
a “maximum period to be fixed by the competent authority in each 
country.” Créches are permitted. This convention, like the others, 
excepts undertakings in which only members of the same family are 
employed. 

It should be noted also that it is not, like the other conventions, 
confined to industrial undertakings, but includes all women wage 
earners. As reported in by the committee it followed the form of the 
other conventions in this respect, but on motion of Mr. Jouhaux 
(France) its application was extended to commercial occupations. 
Mr. Jouhaux gave as his reason for this amendment the fact that 
about two-thirds of the women employed are in commercial under- 
takings. The adoption of a provision for maternity care and benefits 
which would affect only one-third of the women employed would, in 
his opinion, be “ preposterous ” and should not be adopted. It may 
be observed that while Mr. Jouhaux’s statement is doubtless true, it 
is also probably true that there are relatively more single than mar- 
ried women in commercial work. 

Among those who favored the majority report some apprehension 
was felt that the insertion of “ commercial undertakings ” might en- 
danger the indorsement of the convention by the several Governments, 
and it was noticeable that several of the Government delegates ab- 
stained from voting on the proposition. Miss MacArthur (Great 
Britain) made an unsuccessful effort to abolish créches. The Indian 
Government was requested to make a study of this phase of the em- 
ployment of women and report to the next conference. 


Employment of Children. 


The report of the committee dealing with the minimum age of em- 
ployment of children in industry was presented to the conference by 
Sir Malcolm Delevingne, chairman of the committee and Government 
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delegate from Great Britain, in the form of a draft convention. A 
unanimous decision had been reached fixing the age of admittance of 
children into industry at 14 years. In doing this the committee had, 
the chairman said, kept in view two objects: First, to obtain a real 
advance over existing conditions and, second, to’: make proposals 
which would be likely to meet with general acceptance. While the 
committee desired to fix a higher age than 14 years it had been felt 
that Government sanction could not be obtained, and that the age of 
14 would be a real advance in many countries. 

One of the difficulties met in reaching this decision was as to allow- 
ing exceptions through the transitional period in the case of coun- 
tries where the age for leaving school under the educational law had 
not been fixed as high as 14 years. It was urged that it might be im- 
possible for those countries to so order their educational systems as to 
fill in the gap between the school-leaving age and the age when the 
children could be given employment, but the committee decided by a 
majority vote that the time fixed—January, 1922—should stand. 

A still greater difficulty presented itself in the matter of what 
modifications should be made in the case of countries with special 
industrial or climatic conditions. These countries, the chairman 
said, might be considered as constituting two groups: (1) Japan; 
(2) India, China, Persia, and Siam. An agreement was reached 
with Japan, whereby (a) the minimum age should be 14, but a child 
over 12 years of age might be permitted employment if he had 
finished the course in the elementary school; (4) the provision in 
the present law admitting children under 12 to certain light and easy 
employments should be repealed; (¢) as regards children between 12 
and 14 who have been employed the Government reserved the right 
to make transitional regulations. 

In the case of India and other oriental countries the committee 
did not present a final recommendation on the ground that the ques- 
tionnaire issued by the organizing committee did not reach India in 
time for consideration before the delegates left for America, and a 
proposal was made that the question of the minimum age of the em- 
ployment of children as regards these countries be brought up at the 
International Labor Conference of 1920, when the Governments 
would have had opportunity to consider it. 

A counter proposal was made by Miss Margaret Bondfield, speak- 
ing for the British workers’ delegate, to the effect that “ children 
under 12 should not be employed (a) in factories working with 
power, employing more than 10 persons; (4) in mines and quarries; 
(c) on railroads; (d) on docks.” 

In urging her amendment Miss Bondfield said that in drafting it 
care had been taken to select industries which were not small native 
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industries, but which in the main were those supervised by western 
people and should have western safeguards. While the educational 
system was doubtless insufficient at present to meet the situation, one 
of the best ways of securing quick governmental action in this matter 
was. she asserted, to prohibit child labor. 

Mr. Chatterjee, Government delegate from India, opposed the 
amendment, insisting that time was needed to create public senti- 
ment for such a radical departure, while Mr. Joshi, workers’ dele- 
gate, earnestly supported it for the reason given by Miss Bondfield 
in proposing it. The report with the amendment in question was 
adopted. 

Night work in industrial establishments was prohibited for minors 
under 18 years of age with the following exceptions: 


Art. 3. The prohibition of night work shall not apply to young persons over 
the age of 16 who are employed in the following industries or work which is 
required by the nature of the process or to avoid the waste of fuel or material 
to be carried on continuously, day and night. 

(a) Manufacture of iron and steel; processes in which reverbatory or re- 
generative furnaces are used; and galvanizing of sheet metal and wire (except 
the pickling process). 

(Dd) Glassworks. 

(c) Manufacture of paper. 

(d) Manufacture of raw sugar. 

[(e) Gold mining reduction works. ]’ 

Art. 4. The prohibition of night work for young persons over 16 years of 
age may be suspended. 

(a) If [in case of serious emergency the] * public interest requires it. 

(6) When some emergency which the employer could not control or foresee, 
and which is not of a periodical character, occurs to interfere with the norma! 
working of the undertaking. 

Art. 5. The provisions of the present convention are applicable to girls of 
less than 18 years of age whenever these provisions involve greater restrictions 
on the period of employment than those provided by the Bern Convention on 
the Night Work of Women of the 26th day of September. 1906. 


The period of night rest shall comprise 11 consecutive hours and 
shall include the period between 10 p. m. and 5 a. m., except in 
tropical countries where work is suspended in the middle of the day. 
Here the period of night rest may be less than 11 hours if compensa- 
tory rest is given during the day. In bakeries where night work is 
prohibited for all workers, the hours 9 p. m. to 4 a. m. may be sub- 
stituted for the hours of rest fixed by the convention. Coal and lig- 
nite mines are also exceptions to this provision. 

As in the case of hours of employment of women, the question of 
the shift system entered into the discussion. To meet the case of 
countries where the national law requires that a longer period of rest 
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should be allowed during the course of the shift, the committee 
recommended that “in industries in which work is divided into two 
shifts the first shift may begin at 4 a. m. and the second may finish at 
10 p. m., or the first shift may begin at 5 a. m. and the second may 
finish at 11 p.m.” On the motion of Mr. Baldesi (Italy) this entire 
paragraph was deleted. 

It was furthermore found necessary to modify the convention in 
its application to Japan and India. As to Japan, 15 years of age 
for the first three years after the convention becomes operative and 
after that time 16 years of age was substituted for 18 years as pro- 
vided in the convention. As to India, the convention applies only 
to such persons as come under the factory act, and for boys, 14 years 
was substituted for 18 years. In the regions devastated by war the 
prohibition of night work for minors between 14 and 16 was referred 
to the International Labor Conference of 1921. The entire conven- 
tion is to come into force not later than July 1, 1922. 

The resolutions on child labor passed by the International Congress 
of Working Women and submitted to the conference are interesting 
in view of the action taken, as presenting standards toward which 
future international labor conferences may strive. 


Employment of Children. 


(a) Minimum age.—No child shall be employed or permitted to work in any 
gainful occupation unless he is 16 years of age, has completed the elementary 
school, and has been found by a school physician or other medical officer 
especially appointed for that purpose to be of normal development for a child 
of his age and physically fit for the work at which he is to be employed. 

No young person under 18 years of age shall be employed in or about a mine 
or quarry. 

The legal workday for young persons between 16 and 18 years of age shall be 
shorter than the legal workday for adults. 

(b) During the night——No minor shall be employed between the hours of 
6 p. m. and 7 a. m. 

(c) In unhealthy processes.—Probhibition of the employment of minors in 
dangerous or hazardous occupations or at any work which will retard their 
proper physical development. 


Administration. 


(1) Work permits—A yearly medical inspection by medical officer appointed 
for that purpose by the authorities, records of which shall be kept. 

(2) Lists of employed minors with their hours of work shall be posted in 
all workrooms in which they are employed. 

(3) The number of inspectors, and especially women inspectors, employed by 
the factory or labor commission shall be sufficient to insure regular inspection 
of all establishments in which children are employed and such special inspections 
and investigations as are necessary to insure the protection of the children. 

We further recommend compulsory continuation schools for minors until the 


age of 18. 
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Unhealthy Processes. 


The report of the committee on unhealthy processes was made by 
Dr. Legge (Great Britain), chairman, in the form of recommenda- 
tions and not as draft conventions. This was a disappointment to 
some of the groups who felt that the committee’s suggestions on this 
important subject should have been presented in a more binding 
form. 

The recommendations as to processes applied only to lead poison- 
ing and to anthrax. In the case of lead poisoning the committees 
recommended that “in view of the danger involved to the function 
of maternity and to the physical development of children, women 
and young persons under the age of 18 years be excluded from eni- 
ployment in the following processes: 
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(a) In furnace work in the reduction of zine or lead ores. 

(bo) In the manipulation, treatment, or reduction of ashes containing lead, 
and in the desilvering of lead. 

(c) In melting lead or old zine on a large scale. 


(d) In the manufacture of solder or alloys containing more than 10 per 
cent of lead. 
(e) In the manufacture of litharge, massicot, red lead, white lead, orange 


lead, or sulphate, chromate or silicate (frit) of lead. 

(f) In mixing and pasting in the manufacture or repair of electric 
lators. 

(g) In the cleaning of workrooms where the above processes are carried on, 


accumu- 


It was further recommended that the employment of women and 
young people in processes involving the use of lead compounds be 
permitted subject only to the following conditions: 


(a) Locally applied exhaust ventilation so as to remove dust and fumes at 
the point of origin. 

(b) Cleanliness of tools and workrooums. : 

(c) Notification to Government authorities of all cases of lead poisoning, 
and compensation therefor. 

(d) Periodic medical examination of the persons employed in such processes. 

(e€) Provision of sufficient and suitable cloakroom, washing, and messroom 
accommodation, and of special protective clothing. 

(f) Prohibition of bringing food er drink into workrooms. 


Furthermore, in industries where soluble lead compounds can be 
replaced by nontoxic substances, use of soluble lead compounds should 
be strictly regulated. 

For the purposes of this recommendation, a lead compound should 
be considered as soluble if it contains not more than 5 per cent of its 
weight (estimated as metallic lead) soluble in a quarter of 1 per cent 
solution of hydrochloric acid. 

As regards anthrax the report recommended that “arr angements 
should be made for the disinfection of wool infected with anthrax 
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spores either in the country exporting such wool, or, if that is not 
practicable, at the port of entry in the country importing such wool.” 

Recommendation was also made for the establishment of an effi- 
cient factory inspection service in each country belonging to the 
international labor organization where it does not already exist, 
and also for the creation in each country of a Government service 
whose duty it shall be to safeguard the health of workers and to 
keep in touch with the International Labor Office. 

All three of these recommendations were adopted. 


White Phosphorus in Match Factories. 


On a motion presented by Sir Malcolm Delevingne (Great Britain) 
the conference unanimously adopted a resolution recommending to 
“all members of the international labor organization which have not 
yet done so that they should adhere to the international convention 
adopted at Bern in 1906, on the prohibition of the use of white 
phosphorus in the manufacture of matches.” 


The Governing Body of the International Labor Office. 


Steps were taken at the conference to effect a permanent organi- 
zation of the International Labor Office through the creation of a 
governing body. This body is composed of 24 members, 12 represent- 
ing the various Governments, 6 representing employers and 6 repre- 
senting labor, elected by the different groups. The Government rep- 
resentatives will be nominated by the following countries: Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Germany, Switzerland, Spain, 
‘Argentina, Canada, Poland, and, pending the appointment of the 
United States representative, Denmark. 

The employers’ representatives are: Sir Allan Smith, Great Britain; 
Mr. Louis Guérin, France; Mr. Pirelli, jr., Italy; Mr. Jules Carlier, 
Belgium; Mr. F. Hodacz, Czecho-Slovakia; and, pending the ap- 
pointment of a representative of the United States employers, Mr. 
Schindler, of Switzerland. 

The workers’ representatives are: Mr. Léon Jouhaux, France; Mr. 
J. Oudegeest, Netherlands; Mr. Stuart-Bunning, Great Britain; Mr. 
H. Lindqvist, Sweden; and, pending the appointment of a repre- 
sentative of the United States, Mr. Draper, of Canada. 

Reservation was made in each group for the United States rep- 
resentative and in the labor group for the German representative. 

The Latin-American delegates entered a written protest against 
the fact that the 20 Latin-American nations had been assigned only 
1 place out of a total of 24 places in the governing body. They 
contended that if the conference is to be an international and not a 
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European conference, a more equitable system of representation 
must be devised. In this remonstrance against what was considered 
an unfair discrimination against non-European nations, they were 
joined by the delegates from South Africa, on the part of whom 
Mr. Gemmill, employers’ representative, introduced a_ resolution 
providing “that this conference expresses its disapproval of the 
composition of the governing body of the International Labor Office, 
inasmuch as no less than 20 of the 24 members of that body are 
representatives of European countries.” 

Mr. Fontaine (France), speaking for himself, explained that the 
delegates were selected in accordance with the act setting up the 
conference, and while the composition of the body was not perfect 
he called attention to two facts: (1) The governing body will sit 
at Geneva, and will meet every two months. It would therefore be 
more convenient for members from European countries to attend 
than those farther away. (2) Through a system of grouping, small 
countries having no industries might be able to decide important 
questions affecting countries having great industries or large mining 
operations. The resolution was, however, adopted by a vote of 
44 to 39. 

The governing body elected Mr. Albert Thomas (France) pro- 
visional director general of the International Labor Office under the 
League of Nations, and Mr. Arthur Fontaine (France) permanent 
chairman. The office will be located provisionally in London.’ The 
next meeting of the governing body will be held in Paris, January 
26, 1920. 

Regulations, covering the composition, officers, order of procedure, 
etc., of the conferences, as well as the election of the members of the 
governing body of the International Labor Office, were adopted. 


Admission of Other Countries. 


The discussion of the question of the admission of other countries 
into membership in the International Labor Conference brought out 
a decided difference of opinion regarding the construction to be placed 
upon the article in the Peace Treaty relating to membership in the 
international labor organization. 

A decision in the case of Luxemburg, of the Dominican Republic, 
and of Mexico was readily reached, for the reason that the organiza- 
tion is composed of Governments and that participation in the con- 
ference by the representatives of any nation must be preceded by 
an application for membership from the Government of the nation. 
There had been no official request for membership on the part of the 
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Governments of Luxemburg,' the Dominican Republic, and Mexico at 
the time of the discussion, and therefore the committee on applica- 
tions reached the unanimous opinion that no recommendation could 
be made on an application presented by third parties. 

As regards Finland the committee was unable to present a unani- 
mous report. The majority report presented by Mr. Gino Baldesi 
(Italy) favored the admission of Finland. His reasons for such ad- 
mission were that Germany and Austria had been admitted, and 
that the Supreme Council at Paris had, on October 2, received two 
requests for admission to the conference, one from Finland and 
one from Norway, neither of which Governments was at that time 
a member of the League of Nations. The Supreme Council de- 
cided that the question of the admission of Finland, Norway, and 
also the Netherlands should be left to the approaching conference 
at Washington. Hon. N. W. Rowell (Canada), in presenting the 
minority report, based his objections to the admission of Finland on 
the ground that the conference had no power to admit Finland to 
the international labor organization. The Supreme Council, he con- 
tended, had no right to interpret the treaty. Admission to the inter- 
national labor organization must come through the League of Na- 
tions. He moved that for these reasons the conference recommend 
to the League of Nations the immediate admission of Finland, and, 
that her delegates be welcomed to an informal participation in the 
conference. The admission of Germany and Austria was not a par- 
allel case because Germany had asked before she signed the treaty 
that she be admitted to the League of Nations and also to the inter- 
national labor organization. 

Senator Halfred von Koch (Sweden) maintained that the Su- 
preme Council had the power to interpret the treaty until the League 
of Nations came into existence, and urged the admission of Finland 
on the additional ground of her industrial organization and the 
assistance her former experience in such conferences would be. 
Delegates from both employers’ and workers’ organizations, he said, 
were in Washington ready to participate in the conference. Sir 
Malcolm Delevingne (Great Britain) supported Mr. Rowell’s motion, 
while Mr. Stuart-Bunning, speaking for the British workers’ dele- 
gation, defended the minority report. It may be said that the work- 
ers’ representatives generally favored admitting Finland. Finally, 
the majority and minority agreed on the following: 

The conference, without giving a ruling on the question of principle, wel- 


comes the delegates nominated by Finland to attend the Washington meeting, 
and invites these delegates to take part in the conference on the same condi- 





1 Later on Luxemburg applied for admission into the conference and was admitted. 
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tions as obtain in the case of other countries which have not adhered to the 
covenant of the League of Nations. 


Agenda for the Conference of 1920. 


The agenda for the conference of 1920 was not determined. A 
large number of proposals were made in the bulletins from day to 
day, among which were a revision of the standing orders in regard 
to the composition of the governing body and the position of agri- 
cultural workers, but the conference decided to leave the final se- 
lection of subjects to the governing body, who, from the suggestions 
and resolutions sent in from the various sections would be in a posi- 
tion to know which subjects were of the greatest importance. 

All questions relating to seamen were referred to the special con- 
ference on employment at sea. 


Opinions Regarding the Confereiice. 


Two very distinct attitudes toward the functions of such a confer- 
ence as this prevailed. Some of the more radical members believed 
that it was the function of the conference to set maximum standards 
toward which the various States were to strive; the other group be- 
lieved it.advisable for the conference to set up immediately attainable 
maximums, to keep their feet upon the ground, as it were, within the 
region of practicalities. 

Those who had hoped that the conference might be a more forward- 
looking body were disposed to be critical of the lack of action on many 
‘points. Those viewing the conference from the other angle expressed 
great satisfaction at what had been accomplished. It was, as one of 
the delegates remarked, the first time that representatives of Govern- 
ments, employers, and workers had come together internationally to 
seek a solution of industrial problems and to recommend measures 
for the alleviation of working conditions. This fact in itself should 
establish a sound basis for further social legislation. 

At first glance the changes recommended do not appear material. It 
is doubtless true that the action on the 8-hour day is simply a “ mark- 
ing of time” for many nations which were represented in the con- 
ference, and which have already adopted that or a better working 
schedule. It did, however, crystallize opinion upon the subject, and in 
the case of Japan and tropical countries the modifications agreed to, 
if carried out by those countries, effect an important reduction of 
hours. The general age of the admission of minors to industry was 
set at 14 years, while the limit for admission of minors into night 
work was advanced from 16 to 18 years. Substantial changes in this 
respect were recommended for Japan and India. If the convention 
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dealing with the employment of women, especially as regards ma- 
ternity care and benefits, is indorsed by the various Governments, 
a marked advance over existing legislation will have been made and 
a very necessary protection afforded the future of the race. 

Genuine regret was expressed at the absence of delegates from the 
United States from the conference, and the opinion voiced that their 
presence would undoubtedly have affected the results. 

A greater unity of spirit prevailed than might have been expected 
from a gathering representing such conflicting interests. While the 
different groups naturally wished and tried to protect the interests of 
their own countries, and in some cases to gain advantages for them, 
there was a real effort, as evidenced by the concessions made in commit- 
tees and in debate, to take such action as would not only secure the end 
for which the conference was called, but would from its practical 
nature commend it to the Governments to which it must be submitted 
fer approval and indorsement. 


[26; 
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Cost of Living in the United States—Furniture 
and House Furnishings. 


been appearing in the Monrniy Lapor Review for several! 

months, the following table presents a summary of expendt- 
tures for furniture and house furnishings. In order to show enough 
cases to make the figures authoritative, data from a number of cities 
have been combined. The table has been divided into two sections. 
The following northern cities are included in the first group: 


| connection with the cost-of-living-survey articles which have 


Boston, Mass. Fall River, Mass. Omaha, Nebr. 
sridgeport, Conn. Fort Wayne, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Grand Rapids, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, Tl. Indianapolis, Ind. Portland, Me. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Kansas City, Kans, Providence, R. I. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Columbus, Ohio. Lawrence, Mass. St. Paul, Minn. 
Des Moines, Iowa. Manchester, N. H. Seranton, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Duluth, Minn. Minneapolis, Minn. Trenton, N. J. 
East St. Louis, Ill. Newark, N. J. Wichita, Kans. 
Evansville, Ind. New York, N. Y. Wilmington, Del. 
The following southern cities are included in the second group: 
Atlanta, Ga. Houston, Tex. Mobile, Ala. 
Baltimore, Md. Jacksonville, Fla. New Orleans, La. 
Birmingham, Ala. Knoxville, Tenn. Norfolk, Va. 
Charleston, S.C. Little Rock, Ark. . Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Dallas, Tex. Louisville, Ky. Richmond, Va. 
Il Paso, Tex. Memphis, Tenn. Savannah, Ga. 


Under each of these groups the data as to the average number of 
articles purchased per family in a year, with the average expenditure 
per family and per article, are shown by income groups and for all 
incomes. The total number of families represented in the northern 
group of cities is 6,180; in the southern group, 1,983. 

In the case of a few items, such as “ pictures, frames, and other 
ornaments,” and “other laundry utensils.” when the number of 
articles could not be ascertained, or if given would be meaningless. 
only the average cost per family has been given. 

Under the several items, “ expenditure” per family and per article 
is shown instead of “ cost.” This is due to the fact that a great dea! 
of furniture is bought on installments and the payments often extend 
over a period of more than a year. In such cases the amount paid 
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during the year was reported rather than the total cost of the article. 
For this reason the figures in the table do not give any definite clue 
to the expensiveness of the articles purchased. 

As the requirements of the survey limited the families scheduled to 
those having at least one child and having kept house in the locality 
a year, and as most families scheduled had been actually keeping 
house several years, the expenditures for furniture and house fur- 
nishings were largely devoted to upkeep. Few new outfits of furni- 
ture were reported, the articles purchased being bought to replace old 
ones that had outlived their usefulness, or, in some instances, to meet 
the requirements of a growing family or to supply the demands of a 
higher standard of living than the family had been accustomed to in 
the past. 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY IN ONE YEAR FOR FURNITURE AND HOUSE 
FURNISHINGS, BY ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE AND INCOME GROUPS. 


Northern Cities. 








Average expenditure per family foritems of furniture and 
house furnishings by families having an income of— 














Teen All in- 
. $900 | $1,200 | $1,500 | $1,800; $2,100 | ¢, 599 | Comes. 

Under | and and and and and end 

$900. | under | under | under | under | under bo 4 

$1,200. | $1,500. | $1,800. | $2,100. | $2,500. — 
Number of families............. 163 | 1,322 | 2,155 |] 1,329 720 316 175 6, 180 
Average persons per family..... 4.3 4.5 4.7 4.9 5.3 5.8 6.8 4.9 
Carpets: z ire 
Average yards per family. ......... 2.6 2.8 3.1 3.7 4.3 4.7 6.6 3.5 
Average expenditure per family....| $2.12 | $3.14 | $4.07 | $5.99 | $7.06 | $8.81 | $11.99 $5. 05 
— expenditure per yard...... $0.83 | $1.11 | $1.33 | $1.63 | $1.63 | $1.89] $1.80] $1.46 

ng: 

Average square yards per family. . . 0.1 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.5 0.2 


Average expenditure perfamily....| $0.05 | $0.08 | $0.12 | $0.20] $0.15 | $0.23] $0.0¢ $0.14 
Average expenditure per square 
a 





























SUE « dihtapdadbiens déaqccese eccee-| $0.75 | ,$0.28 | $0.75 | $0.86 | $0.83 | $0.67 | $0.18 $0. 61 

Linoleum and floor oilcloth: 

Average square yards per family ... 1.3 1.5 1.7 1.9 2.2 2.8 3.4 1.8 

Average expenditure perfamily....| $1.05 | $1.27 | $1.60 | $1.70 | $2.03 | $2.72] $3.41 $1. 70 

Average expenditure per square 

yeae “7 eee er ee eee eeeeeeeree eeeereree $0. 80 $0. &4 $0. 96 $0. 89 $0. 94 $0. 98 $0. 99 $0. 92 

Chairs and stools: 

Average number per family ........ 0.5 0.7 0.6 0.7 0.7 0.9 1.0 0.7 

A verage expenditure per family....{ $1.18 | $1.86 | $2.53 | $3.32 | $3.57 | $4.74 | $5.32 $2. 83 
ghrone expenditure perarticle....| $2.31 | $2.71 | $4.32 | $4.81 | $5.43 | $5.53 | $5.11 $4. 28 

Ss: 

Average number per family ........ 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.1 

Average expenditure per family....| $0.42 | $1.30 | $1.70 | $1.95 | $1.77 | $2.76 | $2.46 $1.72 

Average expenditure perarticle....| $5.69 | $8.80 | $11.61] $13.03 | $13.82 | $17.82 | $13.89 | $11.88 
Couches, davenports, sofas, etc.: 

Average number per family ........ 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 

Average expenditure perfamily....| $0.88 | $1.50 | $1.87 | $2.28 | $2.46 | $3.16 | $4.39 $2. 06 

Average A ee nna per article ....) $12.99 | $18.48 | $21.85 | $26.56 | $26.08 | $33.25 | $30.74 | $23.58 
Bureaus, chiffoniers, dressing tables: 

Average number pez family ........ 0.04 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 

Average expenditure perfamily....| $0.51 | $1.05 | $1.03 | $1.63 | $1.70) $1.54] $3.70 $1. 33 
Writings ee per article ....| $11.95 | $10.46 | $13.64 | $16.77 | $18.79 | $18.71 | $20.23 | $14.80 

ri esks: 

Average number per family ........|.... cut O6@ 0.01 0.02 | 0.01 0.02 | 0.02 0. 01 

Average expenditure per family....|........ $0.06 | $0.13 | $0.19 | $0.22 | $0.28 | $0.20 $0.14 

Average expenditure per article....|........] $5.75 | $10.10 | $12.02 | $15.85 | $12.57 | $11.67 | $10.82 
Bookcases and magazine racks: 

Average number per family........] 0.02 0.02; 0.01 0.01 0. 02 0. 03 0. 02 0. 01 

Average € perfamily....| $0.09 | $0.01 | $0.11 | $0.14 $0.19 | $0.44 | $0.57 $0. 13 

Average expenditure per article....| $5.00 | $7.50 | $9.97 | $13.29 | $11.20 | $15.61 | $33.00 | $12.41 
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AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY IN ONE YEAR FOR FURNITURE AND HOUSE 
FURNISHINGS, BY ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE AND INCOME GROUPS—Continued. 


Northern Citics—Continued. 
































Average expenditure per family foritems of furniture and 
house furnishings by families having an income of— 
| Allin- 
Item. $900 | $1,200 | $1,500 | $1,800 | $2,100 | ¢, <9) | comes. 
Under | and and and and and wes’ 1 
$900. | under | under | under | under | under om 
$1,200. | $1,500. | $1,800. | $2,100. $2,500. | O° 
Clocks: , 
Average number per family........ 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1) 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.12 | $0.19 | $0.25 | $0.36] $0.30 | $0.60] $0.62] $0.29 
a perarticle....| $1.90 | $2.44 | $2.66 | $3.41 | $3.16 | $4.66 | $5.67] $3.09 
firrors: 
Average number per family ........)........ 0. 02 0. 02 0. 02 0.02 | 0.03 0.01 0.02 
Average expenditure perfamily....)........ $0.05 | $0.04 | $0.05 | $0.08 | $0.15 | $0.07] $0.06 
Average expenditure per article. ...|........ $2.52 | $2.56 | $2.60] $4.02 | $4.64 | $12.50] $3.02 
Pictures, frames, and otherornaments: 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.09 | $0.32; $0.38 | $0.48] $0.62 $1.02 $0.82 $0.45 
Hatracks, costumers, and hall trees: 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.02 | $0.01 $0.02) $0.04] $0.10 $0.08 £0.02 $0. 03 
Sideboards, buffets, china closets: 
Average number per family. ....... | 0.03 0.1 | 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Average expenditure per family..... $0.71 | $0.91 | $1.16 | $1.81 | $1.74 $3.57 $3.24 $1.48 
i expenditure per article....| $23.20 | $16.67 | $20.75 | $27.37 | $26.73 $33.14 $33.38 | $23.93 
Bedsteads: 
Average number per family........ 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.2 
Average expenditure per family....| $1.02] $1.74] $1.72 | $2.64, $2.92, $3.52) $4.39 $2.21 


Average expenditure per article....; $7.54 | $9.21 | $10.39 | $13.29 $13.58 $14.63 | $16.33 | $11.68 





Bed springs: . 
Average number per family........ 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.1 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.50} $0.76 | $0.78 | $1.17 $1.38, $1.61 | $2.10 $1.00 
Average expenditure per article....| $4.82] $5.58 | $6.23 | $7.31 | $7.82) $7.39] $7.66 $6.70 
Mattresses: 
Average number per family. ....... 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 | 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.2 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.95 | $1.38 | $1.62 | $2.17 | $2.52) $2.57] $4.07 $1.89 
rae expenditure per article....| $5.36 | $6.66 | $7.82) $8.68 | $9.59 $9.77 | $9.37 $8.18 
illows: 
Average number per family ........ 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 | 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.1 
Average expenditure per family....; $0.13 | $0.16} $0.19 | $0.21) $0.28 | $0.28 | $0.42 $0. 21 
Average expenditure per article....| $1.47 | $1.39] $1.64 | $1.78) $1.75 | $1.45 | $2.05 | $1.64 
Blankets: | 
Averagenumber per family ........ 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.6 | 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.5 
Average expenditure per family....| $1.09 | $1.19 | $1.63 | $2.12 | $2.17 $2.57 | $2.92 $1.78 
Average expenditure per article....| $2.90 | $3.00 | $3.33 | $3.54 | $3.51 $3.78] $3.76 $3.39 
Quilts and comforts: | 
Average number per family ...... .- 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.4 0.2 0.2 0.4 0.2 
Average expenditure per family....; $0.52 | $0.49 | $0.66) $0.85 | $0.90 $0.92 | $1.56 $0.73 
es expenditure per article....| $4.05 | $3.40} $3.69 | $3.61 | $3.87) M.85 | $3.50 $3.70 
eets: 
Average number per family . ....... 0.4 0.9 1.1 1.5) | 0.2 2.1 2.5 1.3 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.47 | $1.05 | $1.41} $1.92) $2.16 $2.98 | $3.55 $1.65 
Average expenditure per article....| $1.25 | $1.24 | $1.28 | $1.31 | $1.36 $1.40/ $1.45 $1.31 
Pillow cases: 
Average number per family. ....... 0.7 1.5 1.8 2.0 2.1; — 3.0 3.5 1.9 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.25 | $0.55 | $0.70/ $0.85 $0.90) $1.31 | $1.48 $0.77 
F Average expenditure per article....| $0.35 | $0.38 | $0.40 | $0.42| $0.43 | $0.44 | $0.42 $0.41 
preads: 
Average number per family ........ 0.05 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2; 0.2 0.3 0.1 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.12] $0.29} $0.40} $0.48] $0.58 | $0.85 | $1.05 $0. 45 
Average expenditure per article....| $2.37 | $2.86] $3.02 | $3.01 | $3.31 | $3.63 | $3.35 $3.10 
Pitchers, was bow Is, ete.: eo ‘ 
verage ture amily....| $0.01 | $0.03 | $0.02} $0.02; $0.03, $0.04); $0.01 0.02 
Dishes ahd ceewwene: a 4 


Av expenditure per family....| $0.54 | $0.87 | $1.35 | $1.86) $2.76 $2.20} $2.93 $1.59 
Knives, forks, spoons, etc.: 
San er ee Eas Selly... $0.10 | $0.21; $0.27; $0.38 $0.49} $0.72; $1.04 £0.35 
Stoves, ranges, and heaters: 
Se pe family ........ 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.3; 0.3 0.3 
eee emey..-. soe Pe Fase $5. 69 pt 0 f +- RS 
verage expenditure article. ...| $15.97 | $16.34 | $18.46 | $22.98 | $20.18 | $25.25 .00 19.79 
Kitchen cabinets: Ri 
Average number ol family ........ 0.04 0.02 0.02 0.02; 0.01 0.02 0. 04 0.02 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.61 | $0.33 | $0.33 | $0.43 | $0.26 | $0.19 | $0.93 $0. 36 
Average expenditure per article... .| $16.68 | $13.73 | $18.11 | $19.05 | $21.13 | $11.90 | $23.34 | $17.43 
Kitchen utensils (pots, pans, ete.): 
Average expenditure per family....! $0.52! $0.71 | $0.98 | $1.15 | $1.46] $1.76] $1.87 $1.07 
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AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY IN ONE YEAR FOR FURNITURE AND HOUSE 
FURNISHINGS, BY ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE AND INCOME GROUPS—Continued. 


Northern Cities—Continued. 












































Average expenditure per family for items of furniture and F 
house furnishings by families having an income of— : 
Item. Allin- 
$900 | $1,200 | $1,500 | $1,800 | $2,100 $2,500 | Comes. 
Under | and and and and and ond , 
$900. | under | under | under | under | under | S00 
$1,200. | $1,500. | $1,800. | $2,100. | $2,500. | O° 
Refrigerators: 
Average number per family. ...-.... 0.1 0.05 0.05 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 4 
Average expenditure per family...) 90.66 | $0.60) $0.71 | $0.97] $0.91] $1.33] $1.17 $0. 81 Ee} 
Average awe per article..../ $11.93 | $12.33 | $14.74 | $16.57 | $16.77 | $16.78 | $18.68 | $15.16 ‘ 
Brooms and brushes: 
Average expenditure per famtity....; 31.02 $1.32} $1.50] $1.61 | SI.71} $2.73] $2.64 $1.52 : 
Carpet sweepers and vacuum cleaners: 
Average number per family. ....... 0. 02 0.03 0. 05 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.08 | $0.14| $0.33 | $0.60) $1.48] $1.36] $0.92 $0.54 ee 
tg expenditure per article....| $4.30 | 34.56 7-16 | 39.73 | $14.16 | $12.65 | $93. 44 $9.73 NS 
ps: 
Average number per family ........ 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.3 4 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.13 | $0.11 | $0.13} $0.16} 90.18 | $0.22] $0.21 $0.14 - 
Average expenditure per article....| $0.38 | $0.42] $0.40} $0.46| $0.56] 90.53] $0.49/ $0.45 4 
Tablecloths, cotton: ai 
Average number per family. ... .. -- 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.6 6.3 3 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.15 | $0.26 | $0.39} $0.57} SR66/ G.SP] $1.06 $0. 47 
Average diture per article....| $1.20} $1.44] $1.57} 91.63} $1.63] $1.79} $1.81 $1.60 
Tablecloths, linen: :- 
Average number per family... . | 0.0L} 0.08} 0.02] 0.05 0.1 0.1 0.1 6.04 4 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.02] $0.04} $0.11} $0.17} $0.32] $0.44] $0.22 $0.15 3 
Average expenditure per article....| $3.00} $4.04] $4.62] $3.68) $.12]} $%.43} 3. @1 $4.08 a 
Napkins, cotton: 
verage number per family. .....-. se 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.8 1.0 0.3 
Average expenditure per family ........--.-. $0.08 | $0.04| $0.06) 3.07 | SO.15 | $0.24 $0. 06 
Average expenditure per artiele..../....-.-. $0.17, $0.19) 30.22} SO. 19f SO.19} $0.25 $0. 2 . 
ins, linen: 
Verage mumber per family........ ....--..- 0. 04 0. 05 0. 04 0.1 6.3 0.3 0.1 5 
Average expenditure per family.... ......-- $0.01 | $0.03 | $0.02} 9.07) SOIL] 2.07 $0. 03 
Average expenditure per article -........... $0.75} $0.51 | $0.45 | SO5T | $638) $0.24 $0. 45 
Towels, eotten: 
Average mumber per family ....-.-. 1.4 1.9 2.5 3.0 3.6 4.5 5.4 2.7 
Average expenditure per family_.... $0.33 | 90.44) $0.66) $0.87} $1.00) $9.46] $155 30. 76 
a ee ee. $0.24} $0.24) $0.26) $0.29} $0.28) 36.32} $0.31 $0. 28 
Towels, linen: 
Average number per family ........ ' 0. 04 0. 04 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.5 0.1 
_ Average expenditure per family .... $.02/ $0.01 | 90.05} $0.08) WW} WM] $0.26 $0. 06 
Aver: a oo Sees ..| $0.37} $0.39) 90.45) 90.51) 92.50) S54) 90.47 $0. 48 
gy swe yards per famil 0.5 0.9) 0.9 1.6 1.0 1.2 1. 0. 
verag2 square y per ily... . ’ L , ’ 4 .9 
Average expenditure per family...._ 90.15} $0.29} 90.32] 9.36) 34} $0.44!) $0.49 $8. 33 
Aver expenditure per square 
Si ieeiihie aunties h ve-nese <> i $0.31 | $0.34) $0.35] $0.36) $0.34] $0.38] $0.35 $0. 35 
Lamps, lamp chimneys, gas mantles, 
and electric bulbs: 
Average ex iture per family..../ $0.70} 90.99} $1.22} $1.39) 31.65} $1.36) $260 $1. 32 
Pianos and players: f 
Average es pe Seaky a 0. OT 0. 03 0. 05 6.1 O1 0.1 6.1 0.1 
Average expendi per family....| $0.25} $1.94} $3.52) $8.11} $242) $13.85] $8 19 $5. 43 ; 
Average expenditure per article ....| $40.00 | $64.23 | $72.29 | $06.20 S107. 60 |$101. 79 | $79.61 | $87.86 i 
s Average number per family... ..... 0.04} 0.06} 0.07 0.1 ot 0.1 0.1 01 
Average expenditure per article...._| $03.33 | $87.54 | so0.34 | $10.19 | sox it | soea6 | sea.s3| siz-a2 
verage per artiele .... 7.5 3 i. 53 7-32 
Other pe bon eet anh 
Average number per famify........'......-.. 0..04 0. OF 0.0 O08 | 6.04 0. 02 0.01 
Average expenditure per family............ $0.17 | $0.33 .20} $0.63 | SLID? W122) $0.33 
inna gt - per article... .)........ 32 | $25. 26 | $19. 14 | $25.39 | $27.56) %.73 | $24. 54 
Records, rolls, ete. : d 
A ray $0.18 | $0.52) $1.00) $1.55) $2.57) BW} M2 $1.38 
Window s : 
Average number per family... ..... 0.4 0.8 0.6 0.9 0.8 1.3} 0 =O a8 
A ure per family - $0.31 | $0.54} $0.49) $0.7 90.62 | 9.95) 30.87) $0.60 
A ‘2 per article - 9.74} S71} W380) W.83) W738) WG) 8.38 90.78 
‘Avers + family 03) @4) @6}) 67} G7} OSs} a9 0 
verage num ber é L 6 
Aver. ge expenditure per fami $0.16 | $0.26) $0.42) 90.56) 9654) SASD> WT $0. 44 
Average expenditure per article . $0.61 | $0.68) 9.74} $0.84) $0.79} 90.79) SAD) $77 
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Northern Cities—Concluded. 











Average expenditure per family foritems offurniture and | 
house furnishings by families having an income of 
' 
) | All in- 
som. $900 | $1,200 | $1,500 | $1,800 | $2,100 | ¢, -.) | comes 
Under | and and and and and rt 9 
$900. under | under | under | under | under — | 
$1,200. | $1,500. | $1,300. | $2,100. | $2,500. erat | 





Curtains, draperies, portieres, sofa | 
pillows: 








Average expenditure per family... .| $0.63} $1.08} $1.54} $2.06) $2.44. $2.93 $3.44 $1.75 
ubs: 
Average number per family. ....... 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 | 0.1 | 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Average expenditure per family....] £0.10 $0. 11 $0. 14 $0.13 | $0.13 | $0.20| $0.17 $O. 13 
Average expenditure per article....) $1.21} $1.24) $1.43} $1.50) $1.50) $1.47} $1.42 $1. 43 
Wash boilers: 
Average number per family ........ 0. 04 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 | 0.2 | 0. 1 0.1 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.07 | $0.25 | $0.24] $0.30! $0.34) $0.37 | $0.37 | $0. 27 
Average expenditure per article....} $1.79 | $2.56 | $2.44 | $2.43 | $2.70] $2.34 | $2.98 $2. 50 
Washboards: 
Average number per family ........ 0.2 0.2 0.2} O3/ Oa2 0.2}; 03 0.2 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.11 $0.12 | $0.14] $0.15 | $0. 15 $0.15 | $0.19 $0. 14 
Average expenditure per article....) $0.54} 90.56; 9.59 |) 80.60/| $0.60) $0.64) $0.61) $0.59 
Wringers: | 
Average number per family ........ | 0.08 0.1 0. 04 0.04{ O04) O04) 6.02] 0. 04 
Average expenditure per family....; $0.17] $0.30) %%.26] $0.23! $0.17] $0.15} $0.10 SO. 24 
Average expenditure per article....| $5.7 $5.73 | $5.82] $5.27 | $4.06 | $3.84 | $4.50] $5.28 
Irons: | 
Average number per family -....... 0. 02 0.1 0.1 0.1 | 0. 1 | 0.1 0. 2 0.1 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.11 $0. 14 $0.22} $0.32 | $0.42; $0.37 | $0.36 $0. 25 
Average expenditure per article....| $5.83 | $2.09 | $2.57 $2.71 |} $3.17 $3.27 | $2.08) $2.67 
Washing machines: 
Average number per family ........ 0. 01 0. 02 0. 03 0. 04 | 0.1 0.03} 0.04 | 0. 03 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.09 | $0.28) $0.71 $1.45 | $2.06] $0.96 | $1.60 $0. 96 


- oan aw | 
Average expenditure per article ....) $14.50 | $12.42 | $20.98 | $35.57 | $41.12 | $30.26 | $40.04 $27.98 
Other laundry utensils: ‘ 

Average expenditure per family....| $0.03 | $0.08 $0.12) $0.12} $0.13; $0.23) $0.11, $0.11 
Toys, sleds, carts, etc. : 





| 
Average expendi ure per family....| $2.20} $2.98) $4.28| $5.05! $5.55| $5.40| $4.56 | $4.22 
Baby carriages and gocarts: 4a 
Average number per family ........ 0.2 0. 2 | 0.2 0. 2 | 0.1 | 0.1 | 0.1 | 0.2 
Average expenditure per family....| $1.93 | $2.87 | $2.29] $3.01 | $2.36/| $2.14 $0.70 $2. 51 


eo 
| fe Tas. 
Plein ow. gana per article ....) $11.21 | $14.98 | $15.24 | $16.32 | $17. $2 | $19.29 | $10.27 | $15.61 
wing machines: 


Average number per family ........ 0.1 0.1 | 0.1 | 0.1 | 0.1) 0.1 0. O4 0.1 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.70 | $1.65 | $1.61 | $1.77! $2.01! $1.88} $1. 67 
Average expenditure per article ....| $10.36 | $19. 80 | $21.12 | $25.86 | $28.40 | $23.76 | $25.57 | $22.51 


Other furniture and furnishings: 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.27) $0.82; $1.08) $1.45) $1.86 $2.46) $2.28 | $1.28 
Total average expenditure per 
SE tide oo ncunansccesse $30. 66 | $45.60 | $58.70 | $80.26 | $91.65 $111.37 $121.78 | $68.12 








Nouthern Cities. 





Number of families.............. 63 | 106 162 456 302 136 58 1, 98 
Average persons per family... .... 1.5 4.7 1.8 5. 1 5. 5.7 6.3 ». O 
Carpets: = ‘To or tine pei Reid ad 
Average yards per family........... 1.3 2.3 3.4 | 4.9 4.5 1.6 6.7 | 3.8 
Average expenditure perfamily....| $1.48 | $2.42 | $4.17, $6.28] $7.51 | $8.76] $9.38| $5.19 
oP. -— i come per yard...... $1.17 | $1.05] $1.24) $1.28] $1.68] $1.91} $1.40| $1.37 
Average square Fard perfamily....| 0.8] 121.3] 1.3] Os] 22] 120] 21 1.2 
Average expenditure perfamily....| $0.48] $0.73 | $0.71 | $0.56] $1.20] $0.86] $1.76 $0. 79 


Average expenditure per square 


Average square yard per family .... 1.4 1.1 1.3 1.2 1.4 2.0 0.6 1.3 
Average expenditure perfamily....| $0.86] $0.79] $1.18] $1.23] $1.47] $2.03] $0.67 $1.19 
Average expenditure per square 

Ges on ch cebenkesnasce $0.62 | $0.73 $0. 93 $1.03 $1,02 | $1.02 $1.11 $0. 91 
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AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY IN ONE YEAR FOR FURNITURE AND HOUSE 
«FURNISHINGS, BY ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE AND INCOME GROUPS—Continued. 


Southern Cities—Continued. 
























































Average expenditure per family foritems offurniture and 
house furnishings by families having an income of— 
Item | | Allin- 
° $900 | $1,200 | $1,500 $1,800 | $2,100 | $2,500 | comes. 
Under | and and and and and and 
$900. | under | under | under | under | under | over. 
$1,200. $1,500. $1,800. | $2,100. 2,500, 
Chairs and stools: 
Average number per famiiy........ 1.0 0.8 1.0 1.0 0.9 1.1 0.9 1.0 
Averageexpenditure perfamily....| $1.54} $2.26] $3.24] $3.68] $3.90] $5.13] $4.38 $3.35 
Si yemngpenpendinuse perarticle....; $1.62] $2.76) $3.27] $3.55] $4.41] $4.72] $4.88 $3.52 
es: 
Average number per family .......- 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 
Average expenditure perfamily....| $1.35] $1.41 | $2.30] $3.22] $2.40] $3.17] $5.25 $2. 46 
Average expenditure per article....| $7.08 | $9.69 | $11.16 | $14.52 | $14.24 | $16.57 | $21.75 | $12.88 
Couches, davenports, sofas, etc.: 
Average number per family........ 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Averageexpenditure perfamily....; $0.94 | $1.42] $1.84, $1.89) $3.66] $2.27] $3.02 $2. 08 
Average expenditure per article ....| $14.81 | $21.31 | $20.70 $21.55 | $28.35 | $30.93 | $35.00 | $23.55 
Bureaus, chiffoniers, dressing tables: 
Average number per family ........ 0.1 | 0.1 0.1 0.2 | 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.1 
Average expenditure perfamily....| $1.17 | $1.17} $1.90 $2.88 | $2.84| $3.99] $3.14 $2. 28 
Average expenditure per article....| $8.22 | $11.32 | $14.25 $17.98 | $24.51 | $24.66 | $18.20] $16.97 
Writing desks: 
Average number per family........)........ 0. 01 0. 02 | 0.02 0.01 0. 04 0.1 0. 02 
Averageexpenditure per family .... ........ $0.07 | $0.12 | $0.19| $0.13 | $0.77] $0.54 $0.18 
Averageexpenditure per article....|........ $9.17} $7.61 | $11.03 | $12.58 | $17.42 | $10.50] $11.19 
keases and magazine racks: 
Average number per family........).......- 0. 01 0.01; 0.01 A} GRA & 0. 03 0. 01 
Average expenditure per family............ | $0.09; $0.13 oe ¢ 8 tee $0. 52 $0. 10 
nA Pet a... ETS | $18.50] $9.13 | $5.13) $8.38 ]........ $15.00} $9.70 
ocks: 
Average number per family........ 0.1 0.1 0.1 | 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.15 | $0.16 | $0.27 | $0.19} $0.24] $0.29] $0.17 $0. 22 
Average expenditure perarticle....| $1.85 | $1.91] $2.79] $2.85 | $2.58] $4.01] $2.53] $2.63 
Mirrors: 
Average number per family........ 0. 02 0. 01 Oe ies dasa 0. 01 0. 01 0. 02 0. 01 
Average expenditure per family ....| $0.002 | $0.01 | $0.06 ........ $0.02 | $0.03] $0.03 $0. 03 
Average expenditure perarticle....| $0.10 | $3.03 | $3.31 |........ $3.00 | $4.00} $1.50 $2. 99 
ments: 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.40 | $0.23 $0.35 $0.26) $0.31 | $0.30] $0.82/| $0.31 
Hatracks, costumers, and hall trees: 
Average cep ge per family ....|........ $0.02} $0.11 | $0.08 | $0.14 $0.06)........ $0. 08 
Side boards, buffets, china closets: 
Average number per family . .....-. 0.1 0. 04 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 4 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.97 | $0.83] $1.86) $1.91 | $1.93] $3.77] $4.24 $1. 34 % 
— expenditure per article... .| $12.20 | $21.03 | $22.76 | $23.59 | $26.43 | $36.64 | $35.14 | $24.88 : 
edsteads: 
Average number per family. ....... 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 3 
Average expenditure per family....; $1.22 | $2.05} $2.99; $3.02 | $2.32] $3.43] $2.34 $2. 66 % 
a per article....| $7.00 | $10.02 | $11.05 | $12.17 | $12.28 | $15.05 | $12.32 $11.50 = 
ed springs: é 
Average number per family ........ 0.1} O.2/ O02) O2/] oO2] O2] o2 0.2 4 
Average expenditure per family... . $0.40} $0.88 | $1.06) $1.11 | $1.19] $1.57] $1.09 $1.07 = 
ie — expenditure per article....; $4.17! $4.84 | $5.42) $5.62) $7.35 | $9.73) $5.29 $5. 85 P. 
attresses: 5 
Average number per family........ 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.2 7 
Average expenditure per family....| $1.45 | $1.82 | $2.14] $1.67) $2.71 | $2.89] $3.30 $2.11 : 
BE nes expenditure perarticle....| $6.54 | $7.44) $8.01 | $7.85 | $9.86 | $12.66 ' $10.63 $8. 52 
illows: 
Average number per family........ 0. 03 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 | TN 0.1 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.03 | $0.16] $0.20, $0.18) $0.17] $0.15 ........ $0.17 
aa ee... $1.00} $1.35] $1.59] $1.82) $1.54] $1.86 /........ $1.59 
Average number per family........ 0.2 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.5 
Average expendi periamily....| 20.60) $1.18] $1.73 { $2.01 | $2.40} $3.03; $3.08 $1. 88 
Average expenditure per article....| $2.52 | $3.36] $4.02) $4.38) $4.31 | $4.74] $5.77 $4.16 ’ 
Quilts and comforts: i 
Average number es eeey Sececamians 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 ; 
Average expendi perfamily....| $0.37) $0.43 | $0.60, $0.66 $0.92] $0.91] $1.09] $0.65 4 
paces per article....| $2.91) $3.48] $3.81 / $3.5 $3.53 | $4.41 | $5.29 $3.72 y 
Average number per family ........ 0.7 1.1 1.3 1.6 2.0 2.4 2.6 1.5 _ 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.97 | $1.48 | $1.80} $2.47 $3.06] $3.75) $3.62 $2. 24 % 
Average expenditure per article....| $1.29! $1.33) $1.39! $1.51) $1.55! $1.55! $1.41 $1. 46 4 
, 
[32] 
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AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY IN ONE YEAR FOR FURNITURE AND HOUSE 
FURNISHINGS, BY ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE AND INCOME GROUPS—Contiaued. 


Southern Cities—Continued. 














Average expenditure per family for items of furniture and 
house furnishings by families having an income of— 








; Item. | Allin- 
r é $900 | $1,200 | $1,500 | $1,800 | $2,100 $2,509 | Comes. 
a Under | and and and and and oad 
2. $900. | under | under | under | under | under | ®” | 
i $1,200. | $1,500. | $1,800. | $2,100. | $2,500. | O° | 
om | 
' 
Pillow cases: : ‘“ 
Average number per family ........ 1.4 1.4 1. 2.0 2.4 2.7 3.1 1.9 


s : ¢ 
Average expenditure perfamily....| $0.53 | $0.55 | $0.75 | $0.84] $1.01 | $1.30] $1.29 $0. x2 
Average expenditure per article....| $0.3 3 








8} $0.40] $0. 4 $0. 41 $0.42 | $0.48] $0.42 $0. 42 

Spreads: ; 

Average number per family........ 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0. 4 0.2 0.2 
* Average expenditure per family....| $0.34 | $0.34] $0.42] $0.51] $0.69] $1.21] $0.60 $0. 52 

Average Me re tg perarticle....| $5.38] $3.30] $3.42] $3.08] $3.87) $3.35] $2.92 $3.39 
Pitchers, washbowls, etc.: 

Average expenditure per family....|........ | $0.03 | $0.07; $0.06] $0.06; $0.07] $0.02 $0. 06 
Dishes and glassware: 


Ave expenditure per family. 4 $1.26 | $0.78} $1.22! $1.44 | $2.46 2.68 | $2.06 $1. 49 
Knives, forks, spoons, etc.: 3 
Averageexpenditure per family... $0.14 $0.15 | $0.54! $0.21 | $0.54] $1.24] $0.19 $0. 41 
Stoves, ranges, and heaters: 
Averagenumber per family....... 0.2; 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.5 | 0.3 
Averageexpenditure perfamily..... $1.87 | $4.86| $4.17 | $6.16) $7.09 | $8.63] $10.70) $5.04 
Averageexpenditure perarticle....| $9.83 | $16.72 | $14.55 | $19.10 | $19. 12 | $23.01 | $22.99 | $17.80 
Kitchen cabinets: 
Average number per family........ 0.1 0.1 0.1; 0.05 0.1 0.1 0. 03 0.1 
Average expenditure perfamily .... $0.89 | $1.40 | $1.14] $1.42] $2.11] $1.50 $1.30 
Average expenditure perarticle .,. | $13.36 | $14. 53 | $21.30 | $24. 86 | $22.61 | $28.70 | $43.50 | $21.24 








Kitchen utensils (pots, pans, etc. ): | 
Average expenditure perfamily.. $0.61 | $0.69] $6.94 $1.42] $1.50] $1.33] $1.67 $1.14 
































Refrigerators: 
Average number perfamily........ . Cs 0.1 0.1; 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 | 0.1 
Average expendi perfamily....| $0.57 | $1.29] $1.61 | $1.94] $1.95 | $2.86 | $3.28 $1.78 
Average expenditure per article...| $7.20 | $14.99 | $15.92 | $17.66 | $19. 05 | $22. 87 | $21.17 | $17. 26 
Brooms and brushes: 
Average expenditure per family...| $1.63 | $1.84| $2.00 2.30 2.33 | $2.51] $2.64) $2.13 
Carpet sweepers and vacuum cleaners: 
Average number per family ........ 0. 02 0.01 0.02} 0.02] 0.05 0. 01 0.03 | 0.02 
Averageexpenditure perfamily....| $0.06 | $0.01 | $0.07 | $0.30] $0.77 | $0.04] $0.10 $0. 2 
ee expenditure perarticle...| $3.50 | $1.91 | $3.92 | $17.24 | $16.66] $2.75] $2.88 | $10.77 
ops: 
Average number perfamily........ 0.2 0.3 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.4 
Average expenditure perfamily....| $0.10 | $0.14 | $0.25 | $0.23] $0.28] $0.28] $0.26 $0. 23 
Average expenditure per article....| $0.43 | $0.48 | $0.52| 90.50; $0.60 | $0.55] $0.49) 0.52 
$ Tablecloths, cotton: 
F Average number perfamily........ 0. 03 0.1 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.7 | 0.3 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.05 | $0.19| $0.43 | $0.71 | $0.76] $0.79] $1.65| $0.54 
Ave ex nditure per article... $1.50 | $1.49] $1.56 $1.87 | $1.88 | $2.16 2. 23 $1. 82 
Tablecloths, linen: | | 
: Average number per family........!........ 0.01 0.02 0.02 0.03 0.1 0.1 0.03 
Pe Average expenditure per family ....|........ $0.02 | $0.08 | $0.08 | $0.16] $0.43] $0.35 | $0.11 
; ee expendibure perarticle....|........ $2.50 | $3.62 | $4.38 | $4.78 | $5.35] $2.86| $4.16 
Napkins, cotton: 
Average number per family ......../........ 0.1 0.2 0.4| 0.6 0.7 1.0 0.3 
Average expenditure per family....'........ $0.01 | $0.04 | $0.08) $0.12] 80.14] $0.24 $0.07 
Napkins, linen: 
Average number per family........)........]..-...+. 0.01 | 0.04 0.1 a 0.04 
Average expenditure per family....|........|........ $0.01 | $0.02  ¥ oe ¥- } geneege $0. 02 
2 Average expenditure per article....|........|......-. $0.67 | $0.39! $0.58} $0.42 !........ $0. 48 
i Towels, cotton: | 
: Average number per family... ..... 1.0 2.1 2.5 3.2] 3.7 4.3 5.0 | 2.9 
: Average expenditure per family....| $0.26 | $0.47 | $0.67 | $0.86) $1.03 | $1.23 | $1.56) $0.78 
¥ Ave expenditure per article....| $0.28 | $0.23 | $0.27 | $0.27 | $0.28 | $0.28) $0.31 | %.27 
; Towels, linen: 
; Average number per family ........!........ 0.03} 0.01] 0.03| 0.05 0.1 0.1 9.03 
Average expenditure per family....|........ $0.01 | $0.02] $0.02] $0.04 | $0.03 | $0.04} $0.02 
7 bes s je expenditure perarticle....|........ $0.39 | $1.27 | $0.67] $0.79 | $0.50 | $0.42| $0.66 
oth: 
Average square yards per family... 0.8| 0.8] 0.9] 0.8] 08] 06.7] 08 0.3 
Average expenditure per family....| $0.25 | $0.30] $0.33 | $0.29] $0.34] $0.29| $0.29, $0.18 
A expenditure per square 
La. ay os $0.32 | $0.36) $0.38 | $0.37 | $0.40) $0.39 | $0.37 $0. 37 
, chimne mant 
cal dean bulbs: — ‘a 
Average expenditure per family....! $0.53 | $0.65 | $1.02] $1.08 $1.41 | $1.78 $1.47! $1.07 
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AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY IN ONE YEAR FOR FURNITURE AND HOUSE 
FURNISHINGS, BY ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE AND INCOME GROUPS—Concluded. 


Southern Cities—Concluded. 















































Average expenditure per family foritems of furniture and 
house furnishings by families having an income of — 
| Allin- 
Item. $900 | $1,200 | $1,500 | $1,800] $2,100 | g5 x9 | comes. 
Under | and and and and and on d 4 
$900. | under | under | under | under | under | ®” . 
$1,200. | $1,500. | $1,800. | $2,100. | $2,500. | O*°' 
foie “eet 
Pianos and players: 
Average number per family. ....... 0. 02 0.03 0.04; 90.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
eo expenditure per family.... $0.04 | $2.05 | $2.44 | $6.91 | $8.60 | $10.08 | $22.31 $5. 36 3 
Average expenditure per article.... $2.50 | $64.00 | $59.72 $108.71 | $96.21 | $97.91 |$161.72 | $92.37 2 
Talking machines: x 
Average number per family........ 0.02} 0.1: O01 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 3 
Average expenditure per family.... $0.48 | $1.51 | $2.52 | $3.29 | $5.8t| $8.63 | $3.02 $3.26 a 
Average expenditure per article... $30.00 | $27.80 | $33.78 | $49.93 | $53.21 | $61.74 | $43.75 | $44.12 2 
Other musical instruments: & 
Average number per family. ....... ......--. 0.01 0.01 0.01 0. 01 0.01 0. 03 0.01 7 
Average expenditure per family.... ........ $0.11 | $0.12; $0.22] $0.08 | $0.04} $0.41 $0. 14 9 
Average expenditure per article..../........ $22.50 | $21.50 | $25.38 | $12.00 | $5.00 | $12.00 | $19.03 : 
Records, rolls, ete.: 
Average ex venditure per family.... $0.28 | $0.70 | $0.96 | $1.05 | $2.20] $3.85 | $2.32 $1.33 ; 
Window sh: | : 
Average number per family........ 0.6 0.8 0.9 1.0 0.9 1.2 0.9 0.9 4 
Average expenditure per farnily .--- $0.45 | $0.59 | $0.77 [| $0.94] SL16] $1.18 | $0.98 $0. 86 £ 
PR a ay expenditure per article.... $0.81 | $0.77 | $0.89{ $0.93 | $1.33] $1.02] $1.11 $0. 96 us 
Screens, window and door: ea 
Average accom Seed family ........ 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.5 0.4 0.9 1.1 0.4 % 
Average expenditure per family.... $0.18 | $0.26 | $0.28] $0.45 | $0.44] S105] $1.03 $0. 41 x 
Average expenditure per article - . $1.02 | $0.79 | 30.33 | $0.96] $0.98] $1.17 | $0.98 $0. 94 4 
Curtains, draperies, portiéres, sofa i 
pillows: 
mererage expenditure per family . $0.55 | $0.78 | $0.86 { $1.39] $1.90] $1.40! $1.93] $1.18 3 
Average number per family... ....- 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.2 q 
Average expenditure per family -. $0.17 | $0.27} $0.38] $0.35 | $0.32] $0.37] $0.30 $0. 33 
Average expenditure per article. . $1.38 | $1.32} $1.33] $1.36! $1.35 | $1.43] $1.25 $1.35 8 
Wash boilers: “ 
Average number per family ........ / 0.02 0.1; 0.1 0.1 0.05 0.1 0.1 0.1 4 
Average expenditure per family - $0.01 | $0.08; $0.10} $0.09] $0.09] $0.10; $0.10 $0. 09 - 
Average expenditure per article... $0.50 | $1.23 | $1.39] $1.45} $1.72] $1.65] $1.96 $1.44 % 
Wash boards: : 
Average number per family......... an | 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.3 0. 2 , 
Average expenditure per family -- $0.10 | $0.13 | $0.12} $0.15} $0.13} $0.12) $0.15 $0. 13 4 
ij ow expenditure per article..... $0.54 {| $0.54 $0.53} $0.56) $0.57) $0.59] $0.54 $0. 55 
rs: 
Average number perfamily ........ | 0.02]; 0.01; 0.02] 6.01} 0.01] O.03]........ / 0.01 
Average expenditure perfamily....| $0.02} $0.03 | $0.10] $0.03} $0.06} $0.13 |........ $0. 05 : 
Average expenditure per article... .| $1.50 | $4.67 | $5.08 7.75] $5.78) $4.50 )...:.... $5.09 : 
Average number perfamily........ 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 ; 
—. expenditure per family $0.04 | $0.14 | $0.35); $0.26 | $0.47| $0.25 | $0.54 $0. 29 ; 
ee per aetiaio... --.-| $0.48 | $2.14] $2.61 | $3.97] $2.89] $4.95 | $3.95 2. 90 
Washing a 
Average number per family ........)........ og 0.01 0.01 yale he 0.01 is 
Average expenditure per family............. . as } $0.12! $0.14| $0.65 1........ $0. 11 " 
Snes ‘ber SE CS. Fee $17.60 | $14.00 | $22.19 |........ | $16.81 : 
Other laundry utensils & 
Average re ‘per family... $0.06 | $0.05 $0.07 $0.07 $0.10) $0.06} $0.06 $0. 07 
Toys, sleds, earts, ete 
Averageexpenditure perfamily....| $2.20} $4.15} $5.13} $6.59 $7.87| $8.24 $9.36 | $5.93 
Dalby cont! carriages and gocarts: 
Average number perfamily........ 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.02 0.1 
Average expenditure per family - . $1.77 | $1.38! $1.87! $1.68) $1.46! $1.99] $0.76 $1. 64 
Average expenditure per article. . -. -| $12.38 | $11.01 | $12.67 | $12.15 | $12.24 | $16.89 | $44.00! $12.53 
Sewing machines: 
Average number per family......... | a 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
PP aon me tpn perfamily..... $0.84] $1.54] $3.00! $2.24/| $2.31 | $2.77| $2.38 $2. 32 
Average expenditure per article . ...| $8.83 | $15.59 | $29.11 | $31.92 | $34.90 | $31.42 | $34.50 $26.74 
Other furniture and furnishings: i 
Average expenditure per family. . $0.55 | $0.73} $1.36) $1.48; $2.02; $2.47) $1.64, $1.42 
Total average expenditure per 
No 0 FS caches cone $31.82 | $47.45 | $65.34 | $80.68 | $97.93 |$119. 83 '$125. 91 | $74.59 
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Quantity-Cost Budget Necessary to Maintain 
Single Man or Woman in Washington, D. C.' 


HERE are presented here tentative quantity and cost budgets 
necessary for the maintenance of a single man and a single 
woman in the clerical service of the Government in Wash 

ington, D. C., at a level of health and decency, the cost of the items 
included being based on prices prevailing in the National Capita! in 
August and September, 1919. 

It should be stated that on November 1 car fares were advanced 
to 64 cents, thus increasing the expense for this item to *46.50, and 
bringing the total budget, including savings, to $1,067.78 in the case 
of a single man and to $1,151.15 in the case of a single woman. The 
other items in the budget have changed but little. if at all. 


Summary of Annual Budget. 





Single Single 
man, woman 
1. Room (2 in a room) $15 per month per person__. $180.00 S180. 00 
2. Board: 
Regular table board, two meals on week days, three 
A 312. 00 812. 00 . 
Launch, 2 cents per day, 313 days_____.__...__.._-- 78. 25 78. 25 
Other food, fruit, confectionery, etc., 25 cents per 
SS SE bee ce RE ee eet ahagbebie odes ‘adie 13. OO 13. 00 
NE a = ee ee a ee —s 158. 36 240.15 
i ee ee a ne 52. 00 65. 00 
RN aoe 4" : 15. 00 10. 00 
6. Health—medical charges, dentist, oculist_._..._._____- 32. OO 13. 00 
7. Religious organizations—10 cents per week__ 5. 20 5. 20 
eee ee 5. OO 5. OO 
ee = CNET ee Se ee ™" 8. 40 8. 40 
10. Books and magazines (no special allowance—see text ) eae see 
a i eres YT Vk a es 37.20 37.20 
12. Amusements, recreation, ete_________________ : 39. OO 20, OO 
13. Vacation (no special allowance—see text) ____- 
14. Educational purposes (no special allowance—see text ) : 
15. Other incidentals______ __ a 26. 00 20. 0 
Total (not including savings)________ i 961.41 1, 087. 20 
16. Savings—10 per cent of total expenses____ ie ee Ae 96. 14 103. 72 
Total (including savings) —___- be ; 1,057.55 1,140. 92 





1 For summary report of this Bureau’s study to determine the cost of maintaining the 
family of a Government employee in Washington at a level of health and decency aad the 
cost involved in reaching such determination, see MONTHLY LaBor Review for December, 
1919, pp. 22 to 29, 


~ 
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Itemized Details of Budget—Rent. 


ES re ea a ane $180.00 per year. 


An investigation covering 50 houses in different sections of the city, 
including commercial boarding houses and private houses, developed 
that the approximate minimum cost of a clean and fairly comfortable 
room in a house with bath facilities was $15 per month per person 
for two in a room. 

A very few rooms sufficiently good to be livable were found at a 
slightly lower monthly rental, but these were very few in number and 
usually m private families where spare rooms were rented without 
much regard to or understanding of prevailing rates. At present, the 
prevailing rate seems to be $17.50 per month for two in a room, but a 
sufficient number were found at $15 per person to suggest that this 
sum may be taken as a minimum. This is the prevailing price per 
person at the Y. M. C. A. for two in a room. 

The investigation covered all sections of the city. In general, very 
slight variations in price were found between sections for similar 
accommodations. 

The allowance of $15 a month is considerably lower than the rate 
for rooms at the Government dormitories for women, where $20 per 
month per person is charged. Single rooms are rented for $20 or 
double rooms for $40. 








Food. 
Table board (2 meals on week days and 3 on Sundays), $6 
Tn _ _ -- $312.00 per year. 
Lunches (313 days at 25 cents per day)--- wanna Tt 20.90F year, 
Other food, fruit, confectionery, sodas, ete., 25 cents per 
SI a cencesth hecrtilinsitarpetpserenenctes-cndonsoencegshdiehiatiaditinniniees ating hinetiniindacitealisiaiteatnanas 13. 00 per year. 
Total_ EE ee Se CCN ey SE Or Lee 403. 25 per year. 





The prevailing rate for table board—2 meals on week days and 
3 meals on Sundays—is $6 per week, in good, and moderately good 
places. The lowest seems to be $22 per month, and the places 
found at this rate were unprepossessing. On the other hand, $30 
per month is now quite frequent for board at regular boarding 
houses. 

Board at the prices just cited includes, almost invariably, only 
two meals on week days, leaving the midday lunch as an extra ex- 
pense. Probably the lowest priced lunch available is that known as 
the “box lunch” served from wagons in the streets and costing 20 
cents. The box lunch usuaily consists of two sandwiches, a piece of 
pastry and a piece of fruit. It is possibly sufficiently nutritious for 
the midday lunch of an office worker but in very many cases will be 
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supplemented by such items as coffee, milk, a banana, an apple, at an 
additional expense of 5 or 10 cents. 

An additional allowance of 25 cents per week is made in this 
budget for fruit, sweets, and other minor food items. These are not 


absolutely necessary, but most persons living in boarding houses find 


some supplementary expenditure, especially for fruit, highly de- 
sirable. 

The rate for board at the Government dormitories for women is 
$25 a month for two meals a day—but board in the dormitories is 
available only to women who occupy dormitory rooms. Thus the 
total cost for board, 2 meals a day, and lodging at the Government 
dormitories is $45 per month—somewhat higher than the minimum 
allowance in this budget. 


Clothing. 
Clothing, man (including repairing and cleaning) ~-----__.._ $158. 36 per year. 
os esetliebecninh enamine aiamiinipipdacnonchetnineenen 240.15 per year. 


The clothing articles, listed below, as the minimum necessary for 
a single man are, with two exceptions, identical with that worked 
out for the husband in the family budget recently prepared. As in 
both cases the man is presumed to be a Government employee, it 
would seem that the minimum clothing requirements should be 
about the same. The two exceptions are cleaning and pressing and 
miscellaneous, both of which are considerably increased for the 
single man’s budget, for the reason that the man living alone is 
usually unable to do the mending and repair work which a wife 
usually does, and thus the life of many garments is considerably 
shortened. Rather than attempt, however, to increase the number 
of garments on this account (for which no good information 
exists) it has seemed better to allow a more liberal sum for miscel- 
laneous and for cleaning, pressing, and repairing. Therefore, the 
miscellaneous item is increased from $3 to $15 per year, which allows 
an additional $1 per month for replacement, etc., and the item for 
cleaning, pressing, and repairing is increased from $6 to $31.20 per 
year. Information on this latter point was derived from inquiries 
made at the local Y. M. C. A., which indicates that the average sum 
spent by low-salaried residents at that place was: For pressing, 1 
suit 4 times a month at 40 cents each; cleaning and pressing 4 times a 
year, at $1.50 each time; and about 50 cents per month for repairs. 
These items would total $31.20 per year. 

On account of the difference in occupation, the clothing of the 
single woman will vary considerably from that of the Government 
worker’s wife. While the housewife will wear her “ better” clothing 
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two or three times a week, and usually only when the weather is 
favorable, the working woman must appear every day in the week, in 
all varieties of weather, dressed in clothes of good quality kept neat 
and clean. In order to withstand this more strenuous wear, a 
greater quantity and perhaps a better quality of clothing must be 
provided for the Government worker than for the housewife. 

In preparing the clothing budget for the single woman, the quan- 
tities allowed in the study of wage-earning women made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the calendar year 1916 have been 
followed rather than the quantity budget recently prepared for the 
Government worker’s wife. In a few instances even the quantities 
approved in the wage-earning womer study have been decreased in 
order to bring this budget to a bare minimum. 

The cost of the wage earners’ budget in the 1916 study was ap- 
proximately $125. Since that time clothing prices in Washington 
have undoubtedly increased not less than 100 per cent. In the light 
of such an increase, the total of the following budget, $240.15, ap- 
pears sufficiently nigeardly. 

The following are the clothing budgets for a single man and 
single woman in the Government service: 

UNIT PRICE, REPLACEMENT PER YEAR, AND ANNUAL COST OF CLOTHING FOR 


SINGLE MAN AND SINGLE WOMAN IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE IN WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 























Trt Annual 
Article. bee replace- ——~ 
ment, 
| 
Single man. 
OS Se eee A EST ale SE PORE RS $4. 00 : $2.00 
NI aon cd og hele 45 aaealsidgnenndtsins4sisheskitnnctt =~ 2. 00 1 2.00 
Suits, winter (w Rats eG Sc elie Shas lees in ews « ap ae ona tapes pate ae 40. 00 1 20. 00 
Suits, summer (w _ TVG GS ES CE OF ERE ee ee ee 40. 00 x 20. 00 
ne ee ee ccane lees =smand woveewabicwn 40. 00 i 10. 00 
EE os Fes todos che tls adie) ebecccedascopeesdddesdesench oubs 15. 00 4 2. 50 
i Ee eee nspaphendea 2. 00 5 19. 00 
ey SEL SY eres ce Per er rere 1.50 3 4. 50 
I on onc dhinnnéceuaradscnunceescescabies 3. 50 1 3. 50 
Aree eat Ry «5s, tet CW bas ub a oan Suede «dpa sadesescecceseweees 2. 50 1 2. 50 
ee he ore head dans chs ty h6gs ockhedednanannndbe ssannceneuneste -50 12 6. 00 
i Re A indie tivk indebted te danke bs we todeqas bade «suiecasiecds 7.50 1 7.50 
oe a a dine sabiinieastin sohheegenees 7.50 5 3.75 
eine’ RE cto hau bh add Tugs s cphoicsenchcssen tba ssckwets 3. 50 1 3. 50 
jes Rs a csc klk a ecbeneighskbieghenacehed 2. 50 i 2. 50 
SDE: euit che Gbabhl ad Pete odb octeb cb ebssnbeobesael's seGesb ides 1. 25 4 - 68 
Gloves, Es id ee Ri nnn waded Cede bones son+tangincnsnebhetns 3. 00 4 1.50 
EGR Adi dd Aebedblnd a aRPa yk pac a & 64546640 Wc te 0 o vd oes Sua eabes - she - 25 12 | 3.00 
Oe Sans « whdaket ack é de ehwcesushsuahince chads - 50 3 1. 50 
oh, Aindel ct dbb bes bs dtd ehabith +s ésnvewesoossdeccbecccsbes - 25 8 | 2. 00 
REE EE EE ee ae a ae Pe re oe aa -35 2 | -70 
= S@eeeeeree eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 1. 30 2 . = 
Un, Wee ees web ewer es assssesesecsecsepesecebessesecsdscstecsosecevsecssesecoge -i2 . 5 
spon RITE ET ig 2 gt Ogee SOR REDE TR ALE 4.00 s] LBB 
Cleaning, apgey Dad ons uregitehs aac sds +instenduss cudieseatespciein<aenad 31. 20 
SAGE REED L is Usha dene teed ibd bcedeses ange stdabiccacebedbe» e00Undtsies aatpe ; 15. 00 
EES ee ee, ee ft ee See Oe Mae LRP | Oe TEES 158. 36 
Single woman 
Th coh ans dash ekdsethees cedhiumceitrauss céGehessccccotases 75. 00 5 37.50 
RRS 6 sedi nnn Side nh oubss aachs ton « dh cdaied let bleeds sdeyn de dod 75. 00 4 25. 00 
aCe Alas abu beg 6c smn 4b gqntsad + ahaa oes coon Se Rrecenens 4 2. 50 5 12. 50 
ls ie. the Mile nic babhh oletite iho gdlytheubpaddatccuddbeccshecneh 10.00 1 10.00 
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UNIT PRICE, REPLACEMENT PER YEAR, AND ANNUAL COST OF CLO’ WING FOR 
SINGLE MAN AND SINGLE WOMAN IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE IN WASHING 
TON, D. C.—Concluded. 


Annual | Yearly 





Article. t -_ | replace- an 
price, COSL, 
ment, 
Singli woman—Conceluded. 
Dress, een Soe Seago oe aie ; m4 a Se etetined. at |6 , $12. 50 
Skirts, white, wash. bites en. ee — ; 5.00 | 2 10. 00 
Dress, "afternoon or party aan: ‘aly eae ins soa 10. 00 | t 20. 00 
CE cdweccced natn see es Nia ‘ ; ape PENS er 10. 00 2 20. 00 
Shoes: 

i iriiae ati d's & 6m ee Ah Ddtsd ath Ook ttn aleve ttt se Lene 9, 50 l 9. 50 
ee : é rieaen eens 12. 00 l 12. 00 
EE eee Ne ee ee ee ee | 3. 00 I 3. 00 
ee Hod es ty ene - .40 1 1. 60 
Tree coins ; SF in writes eat , 2. 50 1 2. 0 
Stockings (cotton).............. ; 85 8 6. 80 
Gee aeeee)-... ............... bcs ee siete 2. 25 | l 2. 25 
«SO ee ee : : mm . : | 6.00 | l 6.00 
III 5 oases ons sss. pinta teh <:s:clemaeebe oti ae er eae 1. 50 | 3. OO 
Petticoats, white mus!in. 2. 00 | { 2.00 
Corset covers RE ; cians 1.00 | { 1,00 
Union suits, year-round wear ; Ba’ 1.00 | 5 5.00 
Silk tticoat ee ee Session : ; 7.00 | l 7.00 
Handkerchief. RA mA : .. é 25 10 2. 50 
Pita ene s cdremraesncresecccsccssncseccenses 4 6. 00 1.50 
Umbrella. . Oe - wad isa ae eh ; = 3. 00 1.50 
Rubbers. .. I ie i Ne aL TIEN 1. 50 1 1.50 
NS ess uasccswasdacendbane 3.00 | 2 6. 00 

Miscellaneous expenses, to include hairpins, hair nets, combs, collai sand | 
cuffs, purse, veils, dress shields, sanitary supplies, w atch repairs 5, eC... 15. 00 
ee of Sa a ee a ea isdedics res 240. 15 

Laundry. 

CE i tine emamnnmens $52 per year. 
Lamneary, woman, $1.25 per week..__..............._.._.....-- 65 per year, 


Assuming only sufficient changing of clothing to insure ordinary 
cleanliness, a man’s laundry, done at a steam laundry, costs at pre- 
vailing prices approximately $1.67 per week. 

Inquiries made at a large local laundry showed the average bill 
for 200 laundry bundles left by young men to be 78 cents. This 
relatively small average was attributed by the manager to the fact 
that the bundles often include only collars and shirts. indicating that 
the soft laundry is done either by washerwomen or by the men them- 
selves. At the Y. M. C. A., an average of 385 laundry bills in Sep- 
tember was $1.10. Some of these clearly included more than a 
week’s laundry, and the opinion there was that the low-salaried man 
averaged about 80 cents per week, many of these men washing small 
articles, such as handkerchiefs and socks, in their rooms. 

In view of these indications, it would seem that an average of $1 
per week is about the lowest sum for which a man can have sufticient 
laundry work done to maintain reasonable cleanliness, and in allow- 
ing this sum, moreover, it was assumed either that soft work is done 
by washerwomen at a lower cost than that of the steam laundries or 
that the man does some of his laundry work. 
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Inquiries among woman workers indicate that $1.25 per week is the 
lowest average amount which could be allowed for laundry. In the 
summer when a considerable amount of white clothing is being worn, 
the laundry expense would doubtless be higher than $1.25 a week, 
but in the winter season many woman workers secure their laundry 
for only $1 a week, so that an average of $1.25 seems within reason. 
It is assumed, of course, that the work will be done by a washer- 
woman rather than by a steam laundry. 


Toilet Supplies. 


Tallet supplies and services, Man ___...___..____.._....._____. $15 per year. 
nN OE ee EE ES LOL 10 per year. 

This group includes for men a long list of items—tooth paste, tooth 
brush, hand soap, shaving soap and brush, razor, hair brush, comb, 
shoe polish, and hair cutting. The prevailing price for hair cutting 
is 50 cents. An average of one hair cut every three weeks would 
thus amount to $8.50 per year. For the other items listed, no precise 
data exist regarding the number of units needed per year. But 
assuming that a man shaves himself and polishes his own shoes, it 
would seem that the minimum yearly expense for these items would 
be at least $6.50. 

For women the item includes expenditures for toothbrushes, tooth- 
paste, toilet soap, shampoo soap, hairbrush, comb, shoe polish, taleum 
powder, face powder, toilet water, etc. 


EE A TS A es + # 
EE TR oS OE ES a Ee 43 per year. 


This item includes expenditures for medical attention in case of 
sickness, medicines, dentist, and occulist. No information exists re- 
garding the necessary expenses for these purposes by a single man in 
Government employment or in occupations of analogous character. 
The investigation of wage-earning women in Washington, made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1916, showed that the average ex- 
penditure for these purposes by the group of self-supporting women 
covered by the investigation was $22.54 per year. For women with 
incomes of $800 or over, however, the average expenditure was ap- 
proximately $32 per year; and this sum may be taken as a more 
accurate measure of the necessary expenditure by wage-earning 
women at that time, as the maintenance of health is rarely a subject 
of extravagance, the expenditures tending to rise constantly with 
increasing income. 

The allowance for health for the single woman is $43. In the 
absence of data regarding the health expenditures of single men, it 
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may be assumed as probable that the average man has a smaller 
expenditure on this item than the average woman. Therefore, the 
allowance here made for the single man, $32, the same amount 
as was spent by single women in 1916, would seem reasonable, as the 
increase in the cost of all medical service between 1916 and 1919 has 
probably been at least 334 per cent. Allowing this rate of increase 
for women, the necessary cost of maintaining good health is placed 
at $43. 


Religious Organizations. 


SEL ee I $5.20 per year. 

Attendance at almost all churches or religious associations involves 
a practical obligation to make some contribution. The sum of 10 
cents per week for this purpose seems a fair minimum in the case of 
both men and women. 


Labor Organizations. 

nc Lia eninakdinaaanmdinenmnes GO PST FERF, 

Membership in labor organization is now so frequent among all 
classes of workers, including the clerical staff of the Government, 
that expenditures for this purpose must be recognized. ‘The clerical 
workers’ organization is known as the Federal Employees’ Union, 
the dues being 50 cents a month or $5 per year in advance. Em- 
ployees in the mechanical divisions, however, such as machinists, car- 
penters, printers, etc., affiliate usually with the regular craft unions, 
where dues are as a rule considerably higher than in the Federal 
Employees’ Union. 


Newspapers, Books, and Magazines. 


a i $640 per yenr. 
a pe Le A Nothing. 

The reading of a daily newspaper is so customary and so de- 
sirable as an incident to intelligent citizenship that an expenditure 
for this purpose may be regarded as a necessity. The Washington 
daily papers are not uniform in their subscription rates, the two 
most expensive costing $8.40 per year. This sum is here allowed, 
as the individual should be free to choose the paper he prefers and 
in any case the difference is not large. 

No special provision is here made for the purchase of magazines, 
books, and other reading matter. It is assumed that the free public 
libraries can be availed of by those who are seeking to live with close 
economy. . Any special expenses along this line, due to individual 
tastes, would, under this budget, have to be charged to the amuse- 
ment and recreation allowance. 
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Car Fare. 


ee” Gee eee Bec s e e oe 37.20 per year. 

Although a few single men and women may be fortunate enough 
to secure a comfortable room sufficiently near their office to render 
car fare unnecessary, the larger portion of them are obliged to ride 
to and from their work. In view of this it seems reasonable to allow 
two car rides per day for each working day, or 600 rides in total. 

Some additional car riding, such as that incident to visiting 
friends and attending lectures, concerts, or movies occasionally is 
almost inevitable. Therefore a minimum of six round-trip rides per 
month is allowed for this purpose. 


Amusements, Recreation, Etc. 

Amusements, recreation, etc, man._..._...._..........-.-..-+... $39 per year. 
Amusements, recreation, etc., woman._..._.__....._______.___- 20 per year. 

The average single man, particularly a young man, living in a 
boarding house, will inevitably feel it necessary to make some ex- 
penditures for amusements. Membership in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association probably offers the greatest return of wholesome 
amusement for the least money. This will cost $15 per year. In 
addition, there will be at least occasional outside amusements, such 


as the moving pictures, excursions, and games. In the case of the. 


normal young man, moreover, there will be the expenses of courtship, 
which, as a matter of custom and pride, will be paid at the sacrifice 
of almost anything else. 

No data are available for this class of expenditures for men. For 
women the investigation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1916 
developed that the average expenditures for amusements by the wage- 
earning women covered by that investigation was only $7.44 per 
year. This average was unduly low, because the study included a 
number of women at such very low earnings that they had absolutely 
no expenditures on amusements of any kind. If these had been elim- 
inated, the average would have been between $10 and $12 per year. 
For the reasons above cited, and particularly because when young 
men and young women have their amusements together custom pre- 
scribes that the man bears the expense, it seems reasonable to assume 
that the minimum expenditure for amusements should be consider- 
ably higher for single men than for single women. In view of this, 
and in view of the increased costs of most amusements, an allowance 
of 75 cents a week for this item seems very moderate. 

Single women, as a rule, living in boarding houses will feel the 
necessity for a reasonable amount of amusements. Assuming that 
some of these exvenses will be met by young men, the amount allowed 
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in this budget need not be very large. However, it seems reasonable 
that the average young woman will spend at least $20 a year for 
amusements and recreation. This figure will provide simple amuse- 
ment for only about one night a week. 


Vacation. 


I ciniintvanipemenine Nothing. 

No special provision is here made for vacations. Under the regu- 
lations of most Government departments in Washington a reasonable 
amount of annual leave with pay is granted. This permits a vaca 
tion without loss of pay. It is not felt that special provision for the 
expenses of out-of-town vacations should be regarded as absolutely 
necessary in 2 minimum budget of health and decency. 


Education. 

Educational purposes__.__..__----- balanced ted basieaitameiaitiin ; __ Nothing. 

In the case of younger men particularly, it is highly desirable that 
additional school attendance, such as the law school, business college, 
and art school should be encouraged. This practice, moreover, is quite 
common among Government employees. No special allowance for 
this item, however, is made in the budget on the grounds (1) that 
such expenditure is normally limited to a rather short period, and 
(2) that the ambitious man attending school in the evenings almost 
always effects considerable reduction in the amount of money spent 
for amusement and vacation. 


Incidentals. 
a — ” _ $26 per year. 
Other incidentals, woman-_-_--_-~- > ESR ee Del A seen 4a DOE FOR. 


This group includes a large number of items which, for the most 
part, are either inexpensive or of only occasional occurrence; such 
items, for instance, as stationery, stamps, notebook, pocketbook, oc- 
casional use of telephone and telegraph, and tobacco. The only 
pertinent information on the cost of the miscellaneous items is the 
study made by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics of wage- 
earning women in Washington in 1916. This study showed an 
average expenditure on other incidentals of about $15 per year by 
the wage-earning women with incomes of $600 or more covered by 
that investigation. Using this as a guide and allowing for increases 
in the cost of most articles it would seem reasonable to allow 50 
cents a week for this miscellaneous group as. 2 necessary minimum 
for a single man, and $20 a year for a single woman. 
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ER TS | SE SORES | > See $96.14 per year. 
TR MD ci lth tine iin ot igi pepeniennent 103.72 per year. 

In the budget proper no provision is made for savings (i. e., bank 
account, insurance, etc.), it being felt that savings should be regarded 
rather in the nature of profits than as an item of expense. The im- 
portance of savings, whether in the form of a bank deposit, insur- 
ance, or property investment, is universally recognized. The only 
point of dispute is as to the amount that should be considered as 
essential. An amount equivalent to 10 per cent of living expenses 
would seem to be very reasonable. 
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The British National Health Insurance System, 
1911-1919. 


By Henry J. HARRIs, 


Y THE act of December 16, 1911, which came into operation 
on July 15, 1912, a system of compulsory health and invalidity 
insurance was introduced into Great Britain. The following 

pages summarize the provisions of this act as amended by the legis- 
lation of 1913, 1918, and 1919. The Bureau of Labor Statistics pur- 
poses in the near future to publish a more complete account of this 
system, in bulletin form. 


Industries and Occupations Included. 


The general rule is that the insurance includes all persons, men and 
women, 16 years of age or over, under any contract of service for 
which remuneration is paid. The most important limitation on this 
general rule relates to nonmanual employments. Persons employed 
at other than manual labor whose annual remuneration exceeds 
£2501 are not included. Prior to July 1, 1919, this limitation was 
£160. Under the present law those whose earnings from employ- 
ment fall between £160 and £250 may be exempted if they make ap- 
plication before January 1, 1920. 

The official Handbook of Approved Societies (1915) sums up the 
groups required to be insured as follows: 

1. Persons in employment by way of manual labor. 

2. Persons in any employment at a rate of remuneration not exceeding in 
value £160 [now £250]. 

3. Persons engaged in some regular occupation and wholly or mainly de- 
pendent for their livelihood on the earnings derived from that occupation and 
whose total income, including earnings, does not exceed £160 [now £250] per 
year. 

4, One who has been an insured person for five years or upward. 

5. One who has been an employed contributor and being of the age of 60 
or upward, who shows to the satisfaction of the insurance commissioners (now 
the Ministry of Health), that he or she has ceased to be insurable as an em- 
ployed contributor. 





1 Owing to the fluctuation in value of the British pound sterling conversions are not 
made in this article. Normally the value of the pound sterling is $4.8665; the shilling, 
24.33 cents; the penny, 2.03 cents. 
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It will be noted that there is now practically no age limit, though 
pecuniary benefits are not paid after the age of 70 is reached. The 
employments include agriculture, industry, commerce, transportation, 
and public service. 

The persons exempt from the insurance are those who have rights 
to sickness and other benefits from certain specified sources, such as 
railway employees, school-teachers, ete., who are entitled to such 
benefits from existing funds. Casual employments are exempt unless 
the employment is in the regular line of the employer’s trade or 
business. 

If the person employed within the general terms of the law can 
prove that (1) he is in receipt of any pension or income of the 
annual value of £26 or more and not dependent on his personal exer- 
tions, or (2) that he is ordinarily and mainly dependent on some 
other person for his livelihood, or (3) that he is dependent for his 
livelihood on earnings derived from an occupation which is not em- 
ployment as already defined, then he may be granted exemption by 
the authorities. 

Voluntary insurance is permissible to persons who are not engage 
in any employment which will make them employed persons within 
the meaning of the law, provided they are engaged in some regular 
occupation and are wholly or mainly dependent for their livelihood 
on their earnings from this occupation; such earnings may, however, 
not exceed £250 annually. 


Disability Provided For. 


The insurance is intended to provide for inability to work due to 
some specific disease, or bodily or mental disablement ; the pecuniary 
relief commences with the fourth day of such incapacity, while the 
medical relief is available from the beginning of sickness. There 
are two types of disability recognized by the law; first, that usually 
known as temporary disability; second, that usually termed in- 
validity. The first is expected to include cases lasting less than six 
months in a year, and the second, cases of longer duration or even 
permanent total disability. The system is therefore a combined 
sickness and invalidity insurance system. The presence of the in- 
validity feature is responsible for the complicated financial arrange- 
ments of the system. Accidental injuries which receive benefits 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act are not usually included, but 
disability due to other accidents not covered by the compensation 
act does entitle to benefits, unless by some legal process compensation 
or damages equal to or in excess of the regular benefits is secured. 
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The carriers of the insurance may themselves take steps to secure 
such compensation or damages. 

For the women included in the insurance, provision is made for 
inability to work on account of childbirth. The uninsured wife of 
an insured man also receives this benefit. 


The Benefits. 


The benefits provided by the insurance are divided into two 
groups—those administered by the insurance committees and those 
by the “ approved societies.” 

The insurance committees have charge of: 1. Medical benefit; 2. 
Sanatorium benefit. The approved societies have charge of cash 
benefits, as follows: 3. Sickness benefit; 4. Disablement benefit: 5. 
Maternity benefit ; 6. Additional benefits. It will be noted that there 
is no funeral benefit. 

(1) Medical benefit.—This consists of such medical treatment as 
can consistently with the best interests of the patient be properly 
undertaken by a general practitioner of the usual professional skill. 
It also includes the provision of medicines and of such medical and 
surgical appliances as are approved by the regulations issued by the 
insurance commissioners—that is, by the Ministry of Health. As 
soon as a person is accepted as a member by an approved society 
this benefit becomes available without any waiting period. The 
benefit must be provided immediately on the beginning of the dis- 
ability. 

Voluntary contributors are entitled to medical benefit in the same 
manner as the regular contributors, but if their annual income ex 
ceeds a certain amount, no right to this benefit exists. Their dues, 
however, are reduced 1 penny weekly. 

In the rare cases where the insurance authorities are satisfied that 
the insured persons in any area are not receiving adequate medica! 
service, they may make special arrangements to provide such service, 
or they may allow the beneficiaries to provide themselves with serv- 
ice and pay them for the cost of it. 

(2) Sanatoriwm benefit—This consists of treatment in a sana- 
torium or in a similar institution, or at home, to insured persons 
suffering from tuberculosis or such other diseases as may be desig 
nated by the Ministry of Health (formerly by the Local Government 
Board). At the present time this benefit is practically a tuberculosis 
benefit. 

(3) Sickness benefit.—This consists of a periodical payment to in- 
sured persons rendered incapable of work by some specific disease 
or by bedily or mental disabiement of which notice has been given, 
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commencing on the fourth day of such incapacity and continuing 
for a period not exceeding 26 weeks. If the disability continues 
longer than 26 weeks, the disablement benefit (described below) be- 
gins. These two benefits cease when the age of 70 is reached, as the 
old-age pension begins at that age. Sickness benefit is not paid in 
maternity cases. As some supervision of the beneficiary is required, 
the sickness benefit is not paid while the patient resides outside of the 
United Kingdom. 

If this benefit is drawn for a period of 26 weeks, application for 
benefit for another case of sickness will be approved only when at 
least 12 months have elapsed from the date of last receipt of benefit. 

The societies are authorized to refuse or suspend the benefit, if 
the sickness was caused by misconduct or if recovery is delayed by 
failure to observe the rules. 

The “ordinary” rate of sickness benefit is 10 shillings per week 
for men and 7 shillings 6 pence per week for women. These rates 
apply to persons who took out insurance on or before October 13, 
1913; those entering after this date are termed “late entrants” and 
receive lower benefits as described below. 

The sickness benefit is payable only after the contributor has been 
insured 26 weeks and has paid 26 contributions. If a person ceases 
to be insured and then later again becomes an employed contributer, 
a waiting period is again required; as the law expresses it “he shall 
be treated as if he had not previously been an insured person.” 

The class of insured persons known as “ late entrants,” i. e., those 
who became insured after October 13, 1913, are temporarily entitled 
to reduced benefits only. Until a late entrant has been insured for 
104 weeks and has paid that number of weekly contributions, the 
rates of benefit are: For men, 6 shillings per week; for women, 5 
shillings per week. 

(4) Disablement benefit—This consists of a periodical payment 
in case of a disease or disablement which has exhausted the sickness 
benefit. The rate is 5 shillings per week for men and women alike 
and continues for the duration of the disablement. A waiting period 
of 104 weeks, for which a like number of contributions has been paid, 
is required. The benefit begins on the day after sickness benefit has 
been exhausted. 

(5) The maternity benefit—This consists of a sum of money, 
payable after contributors have been insured 42 weeks (formerly 26 
weeks). An insured man is entitled, on the confinement of his wife, 
to receive from his society the sum of 30 shillings, the benefit being 
the wife’s property. If the wife is also insured, she is entitled to 
receive from her society a further sum of 30 shillings, making in all 
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60 shillings. In order not to place in an unfavorable position the in- 
sured woman whose husband is not insured, the double benefit of 60 
shillings is paid to her also, in this case the whole amount coming 
from her society. An unmarried woman is entitled, on confinement, 
to a benefit of 30 shillings. 

The maternity benefit does not carry with it the right to any med- 
ical attendance or medicines, nor may the insured woman receive 
any sickness benefit for four weeks after the date of confinement, 
unless there is some disease or disablement not connected directly 
or indirectly with the confinement. However, the model rules issued 
by the commissioners state “a woman in respect of whom this benefit 
is payable must be attended in her confinement by a duly qualified 
medical practitioner or by a midwife possessing the prescribed quali- 
fications.” 

The 30 shillings benefit paid in respect of a wife’s insurance, car- 
ries with it the obligation to abstain from remunerative employment 
for four weeks after the confinement. 

In order to make sure that the maternity benefit reaches the widest 
possible group of insured women, it is payable even though the 
woman has already exhausted her 26 weeks of sickness benefit or even 
if she has been suspended from sickness benefit on account of arrears. 
Similarly, even if the husband is in arrears or is otherwise dis- 
qualified, the wife’s society must pay the 60 shillings benefit. 

An additional aid in maternity cases is provided by section 10 
(4) b of the act of 1911, under which no regard is to be taken of 
arrears of contributions during the two weeks before and four weeks 
after confinement in the case of an insured married woman. This 
is equivalent to exemption from contributions for these six weeks. 

(6) Additional benefits —Section 37 of the 1911 act provides that 
where the actuarial valuation of an approved society shows that there 
is a surplus over liabilities, the society may provide, for its members 
and their dependents, certain additional benefits. The fourth sched- 
ule appended to the 1911 act gives a list of the permissible extensions 
of benefits. These may be summed up as consisting of increases in tne 
ordinary benefits, especially in cases where a member has dependents, 
an addition to the old-age pension provided by the act of 1908, grants 
to members in distress, etc. But no part of such a surplus may be 
used to pay a funeral benefit. 

As the annual reports of the insurance commissioners make no 
mention of the societies taking any steps in this direction, it may be in- 
ferred that none have been instituted. The original act contemplated 
that such additional benefits could be generally provided after about 
18 years of operation of the system, but the changes introduced by 
the act of 1918 postponed the date of such increases to about 35 years. 
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Sources of Income. 


The funds of the insurance system are derived from three sources: 
(1) The contributions of the insured person; (2) the contributions of 
the employer; (3) grants from the national treasury. 

Contributions.—The so-called “ employed rate” is as follows: The 
contributions for men are 7 pence weekly, for women 6 pence weekly. 
This is divided as follows: The man pays 4 pence, the employer 3 
pence; the woman pays 3 pence, the employer 3 pence. These 
rates, it will be noted, are “ flat ” rates, being uniform for the whole 
class of “ employed contributors.” 

“Employed contributors ” form the great majority of the insured 
persons, but there are special groups of so-called “ low-wage earners ” 
for whom special provision is made. The rates for insured persons in 
this category (who must be 21 years of age or over and whose wages 
must not include board or lodging) are as follows: 


RATES OF WEEKLY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR LOW-WAGE EARNERS.* 





\mount contributed by— 


























Rate of pay per working day. Employer for— 
Em- Parlia- 
ployee. ment. 
Men. | Women. 
Pence. | Pence. Pence. Pence. 
ee a ude habekeuusedecesi 6 5 | Nothing. 1 
Over is. 6d. but not more than 2s.................-..-..---------- 5 4 i 1 
ee SS eee eee ee | { | 3 3 | Nothing. 





Great Britain. The statutes relating to National Health Insurance. London, June, 
1918. p. 69. 

Arrears.—The provisions as to arrears are liberal, but are not easy 
to describe in brief. Arrears due to sickness or disablement and, in 
the case of woman members, due to maternity, are disregarded in 
making up the accounts. The general principle is that any loss 
which a society suffers by the nonpayment of a member’s dues in one 
year shall be made good to the society by the reduction of his benefits 
in the following year. The arrears of one year are canceled in the 
“next year, even if no benefit is claimed, so that the member in 
arrears makes, as it were, a fresh start each year. To avoid any re- 
duction of benefits, a member may, at the end of a contribution year, 
pay off his arrears, but must do so not later than 13 weeks after the 
end of a contribution year. By the act of 1913, a member who 
wishes to pay off any arreas which arose during unemployment 
can do so by paying only that portion of his contribution which fell 
to his share and not that part which the employer would have paid. 
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Low-wage earners who are contributors must, in case of arrears, pay 
the State’s contribution of 1 penny per week. 


Financial Administration. 


The finances of the system are based on a plan of level premiums: 
that is, the contributions are uniform for all ages regardless of the 
higher sickness and disablement rates in the older age groups. As 
this plan provides both sickness and invalidity insurance, the accumu- 
lation of a reserve is necessary. This combination makes the plan 
extremely involved and very difficult to present in brief form. 

The weekly dues of 4 pence for men and 3 pence for women are 
paid by deductions from wages; the employer adds 3 pence to each of 
these amounts and affixes special stamps of the proper value to the 
card of the employee on the dates when wages are paid. The stamps 
are purchased from the post office, which deposits the receipts in the 
national health insurance fund. From this fund the money is drawn 
for the payment of benefits and for expenses of administration. 

The portion of the expense defrayed by the National Government 
was, at the start, two-ninths of the cost of benefits and of administra- 
tion for the men, and one-fourth of these expenditures for the women. 

The cost of administration in the societies may not exceed 41 pence 
per member annually. If there is a deficiency in the administration 
account, an assessment must be levied on the members. 

The rates of dues and the schedule of benefits of the svstem were 
computed on the basis of being self-sustaining for a person who 
entered the insurance at the age of 16; but for a person who entered 
at a later age the contributions were not considered to be sufficient 
to provide the benefits. The system thus began with a liability 
which was estimated as being £87,000,000. To cover this amount 
each person entering the insurance has credited to him a theoretical 
credit—called a “reserve value.” At the start this amount was to 
be made up by setting aside as a sinking fund a portion of the 
weekly dues of each contributor, as follows: For the men, one and 
five-ninths pence; for the women, one and one-half pence. By the 
act of 1918 the deduction in the case of women was made one and 
one-sixth pence. It was originally estimated that these deductions 
would cancel the “reserve values” at the end of a period of about 
18 years; it is now believed that this period will be somewhat longer 
than that. 

A special committee appointed in 1916 to make a study of the 
finances of the system reported that the funds available for women’s 
benefits were inacequate, and recommended that part of the de- 
ductions just described should be devoted to current expenses. The 
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1918 law provided (sec. 1) that part of the sums should be ap- 
plied to the accumulation of two special funds—the central fund 
and the contingencies fund; the central fund is to receive one-eighth 
and the contingencies fund seven-eighths “of a sum representing, 
in the case of men, four-ninths and in the case of women three- 
ninths pence for each weekly contribution paid in respect of a 
member of a society.” 

The central fund is intended to meet any deficit arising out of an 
abnormal rate of sickness. It receives in addition to the above-men- 
tioned sum, and the interest which has accumulated on it, a sum of 
£150,000 annually from Parliament. 

In general it may be said that the purpose of the contingencies 
fund is to meet any deficit which appears when an actuarial valuation 
is made; however, the amounts apportioned to any one society be- 
long to the credit of that society and may not be used to meet a 
deficit in any other society. 

Besides these two funds, the 1918 act also creates a women’s 
equalization fund, to be used in assisting societies in meeting their 
liabilities arising out of the sickness claims of women. It is dis- 
tributed to the societies pro rata on the basis of the number of mar- 
ried woman members. It is understood that Parliament will grant 
each year in addition to its weekly contribution of 2 pence for each 
insured woman, the sum of £250,000 for this purpose. In general, it 
may be said that this fund is to meet the disabilities due to child- 
bearing. 


General Administration. 


The Ministry of Health Act of June 3, 1919, made a number of im- 
portant changes in the administration of the insurance system. This 
act, as far as it applies to health insurance, is now in force and other 
powers are being added to it from time to time. The powers and 
duties of the new ministry include the supervision and administra- 
tion of the entire insurance system.* 

The general organization of the health insurance system for Eng- 
land and Wales is shown in the following outline. A similar organi- 
zation obtains for Scotland and for Ireland, where the Scottish insur- 
ance commissioners and the Irish insurance commissioners take the 
place of the insurance commissioners for England and Wales (now 
a subdivision of the Ministry of Health). 





14 summary of the act is given in the MONTHLY LABor Review for August, 1919, pp. 
227, 228. The text of the act is given in Public Health Reports, Oct. 10, 1919, pp. 
2233-2241. 
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Sickness. Medical. 
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All benefits of deposit contributors. 
Additional medical benefits. 








National Health Insurance Joint Committee. 


Prior to June, 1919, the system was in the charge of four bodies 
known as insurance commissioners, there being one each for England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. Over these four boards was an organi- 
zation composed of representatives of each, called the National Health 
Insurance Joint Committee, a federated body whose principal fune- 
tion was to take charge of all matters common to the four boards, 
especially the actuarial problems. 

By the terms of the Ministry of Health Act, the joint committeé 
will in the future be composed of the Minister of Health as chair- 
man, the Secretary for Scotland, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and one other person appointed by the minister to represent the 
Welsh insurance system. Except for this change of personnel, the 
previous constitution of the joint committee and its rights and duties 
are unchanged. All of the powers and duties formerly belonging to 
two of these bodies, the insurance commissioners for England and the 
insurance commissioners for Wales, are henceforth to be exercised by 
the Ministry of Health, and all their employees are transferred to the 
new ministry. The act specifically provides that it does not affect 
the powers and duties of the Irish insurance commissioners. ‘The 
Scottish insurance commissioners also are not affected to any mate- 
rial extent. | 

The most important work carried on by the joint committee is that 
relating to the actuarial features of the insurance; this includes, for 
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instance, the calculation of the rates of contributions, reserve values, 
etc. An actuarial advisory committee has aided the joint committee 
since the commencement of the act. 

Until the passage of the Ministry of Health Act, there was attached 
to the joint committee a special committee on medical research, to 
make special investigations on matters relating to any disease to 
which the insured persons are subject. The expense of these investi- 
gations is provided for by special appropriations by Parliament, 
the amount of 1 penny per insured person being granted. In the 
future this research committee is to be entirely independent of the 
insurance system. 


Insurance Commissioners. 


In the future, the administration will be divided into three parts, 
one for England and Wales, and one each for Scotland and Ireland. 

The insurance commissioners (now a subdivision of the Ministry 
of Health), as the board for England has always been entitled, may 
be used as typical in describing the scope and organization of these 
bodies. The commissioners may appoint such oflicers, inspectors, 
and other employees as they see fit, subject to certain supervision of 
the higher authorities; they may sue and be sued and hold property. 
They have authority to issue regulations authorized by the insurance 
laws; they approve the statutes and supervise the administration of 
the approved societies. 

The commissioners have an advisory committee to give advice and 
assistance in making regulations for the administration of the laws: 
this committee consists of representatives of the employers, of the 
approved societies, of the medical profession, and of such other per- 
sons as the commissioners may appoint, of whom at least two must 
be women. The advisory committee has a membership of about 150 
persons, and a large proportion of the membership of the English 
committee consists of persons who are also members of the advisory 
committee of the National Health Insurance Joint Committee. 


Approved Societies. 


When the plans for the health insurance system were formulated, 
the United Kingdom was covered by a network of friendly societies, 
trade-unions, commercial insurance companies, sick clubs, establish- 
ment funds, and similar voluntary organizations which provided a 
variety of benefits for sickness, accidental injury, superannuation, 
ete. Many of these organizations had a long history of usefulness in 
providing relief for distress from these causes, and it was decided 
to use the societies as the carriers of the pecuniary benefits. The in- 
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surance laws therefore provide that the insured persons shall group 
themselves into self-governing bodies—the organizations just named— 
which shall be responsible for the administration to their mem- 
bers of the pecuniary benefits provided by the system. These so- 
cieties, if they meet the requirements of the law, are recognized by 
the insurance commissioners as “approved societies.” The general 
requirements are that the society shall be self-governing, not con- 
ducted for profit, and generally be in a position to carry out the pro- 
visions of the law. In order to permit any organization to continue 
such activities as are not covered by the law, the secieties may have 
a special section for administering the provisions of the insurance 
acts, whose accounts must be kept separate from other activities. 
Special arrangements are made for federating societies whose mem- 
bership is not large enough to provide an adequate basis to carry the 
risks of an influenza epidemic or similar tax on their resources. These 
societies were required to enact by-laws which were submitted to the 
commissioners for approval and which complied with the general 
scheme of administration. They could accept such members as they 
saw fit, except that they could not reject an applicant solely on 
account of age. 

A person may not be a member of more than one society for the 
purpose of State insurance. 

The principal functions of the approved societies are the payment 
of cash benefits, the keeping of records of the members, and the super- 
vision of beneficiaries. 

The distribution of the insured persons among the various types of 
approved societies is shown in the following table, which gives the 
membership in England in April, 1913, the latest date for which this 
information has been reported: 





MEMBERSHIP OF APPROVED SOCIETIES OF SPECIFIED TYPBD IN ENGLAND, FOR 






































THE QUARTER ENDING APR. 13, 1913.1 
Number of members of societies formed by 

Total |—— _——- — - 

Sex. — Friendly ' Industrial] Em- 
of mem- - 4. | Other " Collect [aces A 
bers.? 9 friendly Trade- ing assurance ployers : 
1 societies. unions. |. ocieties. com- providen 

branches. panies. | funds, 
Bin tacerserecapacsscccccscce a 7, 279, 368 |1, 877,051 |1,816,266 | 948,885 | 396, 105 |2, 162, 396 78, 665 
WSL Sn ceb < dcawdadsdsocencpis 3, 253,852 | 510,888 | 652,379 | 205,599 | 267,554 [1,597,000 20, 432 
cain aden, onan 
WE Mire ns ceive 10,538,220 2, 387,990 2, 468,645 |1,154,481 | 663,659 [3,750,396 | 99,097 





1Great Britain. National Health Insurance Joint Committee. Report for 1913-14 on 


the administration of the National Insurance Act (Cd, 7496); p. 498. 


*The total number of members is the number of members whose contribution cards 
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had been forwarded to the commission in time for use in making up its report. 
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Insurance Committees. 


For each county and county borough of the United Kingdom there 
is a body called an insurance committee, which has charge of the 
medical and sanatorium benefits. The members of these committees 
in England and Wales are appointed by the Ministry of Health. 


The committees must be composed of not less than 40 nor more than 


SO members, consisting of representatives of the insured persons, of 
the county government, of the medical profession, and other persons 
appointed by the Ministry of Health. 

Each committee must make such arrangements with duly qualified 
medical practitioners in the county as will assure to the insured 
persons adequate medical attendance and treatment. The committee 
prepares a list of doctors who are willing to attend insured persons 
and this list, called the “ panel,” must be duly published. Usually 
it is displayed in each post office as well as distributed among the 
insured persons. Each of the latter may select from the panel the 
doctor whom he desires for his physician. 

The committee must also prepare and publish lists of persons or 
firms who are willing to supply drugs, medicines, and appliances to 
insured persons in accordance with regulations made by the authori- 
ties. The committee must make in advance an agreement with the 
druggists (“chemists”) as to the schedule of prices for drugs, etc., 
subject to the approval of the authorities. 

The administration of the sanatorium benefit was originally in 
the hands of the committees entirely; later, special grants were made 
by Parliament to various local organizations engaged in combating 


tuberculosis, but since the enactment of the Ministry of Health law, 


all this work has been placed in charge of the ministry. Under the 
insurance law of 1911, the insurance committees are allowed 1 shill- 
ing 3 pence annually per insured person in their areas for the pur- 
poses of the sanatorium benefit. It is understood that Parliament 
will make special grants from time to time to promote the construc- 
tion of sanatoriums for the use of the whole population. In 1911 the 
finance act provided for this purpose £1,500,000, which was dis- 
tributed among the four countries on the basis of population. The 
local government authorities and the National Treasury each defray 
one-half of the deficit arising from the extension of this benefit to 
dependents of insured persons. This part of the original plan was 
modified by having the National Government’s grant made directly 
to the local authorities in a given area, instead of to the insurance 
committee. 

Under the present arrangement, therefore, the Ministry of Health 
has the per capita allowance from the national health insurance fund 
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in addition to grants from local government bodies and from the 
National Treasury for this purpose. Up to the end of 1917, in 32 
of the 49 counties of England and in 55 of the 78 county boroughs 
of England, comprehensive agreements were in force between in- 
surance committees and the local authorities, under which treatment 
in approved sanatoriums (for indoor patients) and the services of a 
tuberculosis dispensary organization for nonresident patients (in- 
cluding dispensary treatment and the services of a tuberculosis health 
officer for examining applicants for sanatorium benefit, advising as 
to the treatment, etc.) were provided for the insurance committee by 
the local authorities. In addition to the services just mentioned, 
most of the agreements provide for visiting and nursing services. 

Under the plans above mentioned there has been a marked increase 
in the facilities available for tuberculosis treatment by the insurance 
committees. In June, 1914, the number of approved tuberculosis dis- 
pensaries was 255 and the number of beds in approved residential] in- 
stitutions was 9,200; in August, 1917, the dispensaries numbered 370 
and the number of beds had increased to 11.700. This increase was 
made in spite of the many difficulties caused by the war. 


Deposit Contributors’ Fund. 


As the societies could reject an applicant for any reason except age, 
it was expected that there would be a number of persons who, on 
account of ill health or other reason, could not obtain membership. 
For this group a special organization, “the deposit contributors’ 
fund ” (originally called the post-office fund), was created. It was 
expected that this fund would have close to a million members, but 
at the close of the year 1916, the number was only about 270,000, 

The deposit contributors are entitled to such benefits as the sum to 
their credit will provide. They may, for instance, draw sickness 
benefit only until they have exhausted the amount standing to their 
credit. Such contributors are in a distinctly less favorable position 
than the regular contributors. 


Operations of the System. 


Three reports on the operations of the system have been published: 
one for the year 1912-13, one for 1913-14, and one for 1914-1917. This 
last report was printed in 1918, while the war was still in progress, 
and for reasons of public policy gave no data as to membership. 
The data in these reports are given separately for each of the four 
countries and not always in the same form for all countries. The 
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following table shows the total receipts and expenditures of the 
English national health insurance fund, 1912 to 1916: 


RECEIPTS AND EXP ENDITURES OF THE NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE FUND 
OF ENGLAND, 1912 TO 1916.) 


























Period. Receipts. Expenditures. 
£ s., d. £ Bigs 
July 15, 1912, to Jan. 11, 1914..... 26,661,618 15 7 14,360,746 11 5 
Jan. 12 to Dec. 31, 1914. .......... 18,305,962 11 114 18, 071, 6ll 16 2 
ips ean A ey a ORE 20,438,129 7 31 20,159,712 4 10 
PPL cbc dbsascdicdde ccc sands | 19,016,790 0 65 18,881,840 19 1} 





1 Great Britain. National Health Insurance Joint Committee. pegers for 1913—14 on 
the administration of national health insurance (Cd, 7496), Pp: 505. National Health 
Insurance Fund Accounts for period Jan. 12 to Dec. 31, 191 H. of C. Paper 38 of 
1917, p. 2. National Health Insurance Joint Committee Report on the administration 
of national health insurance during the years 1914-1917 (Cd. 8890), p. 256. 


The following table shows the membership, the total expendi- 
ture for benefits by the approved societies, and the expenditure per 
member for pecuniary benefits in the four countries: 


NUMBER OF MEN AND WOMEN INSURED IN APPROVED SOCIETIES IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM AND AMOUNTS PAID FOR SICKNESS, MATERNITY, AND 
DISABLEMENT BENEFITS, 1913-1916.' 


























Average amount paid 
Amount paid for- sa member per week 
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” fits. | fits. | fits.? 
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+) 9a eee 9,394,961 | 4,388,112 | 1,222,647] («) 5,610,759 | 2.16 | 0.60) (°) | 2.76 
ES Se a 4,053,108 | 2,166,575 42,909 (*) 2,209,484 | 2.46) .05] () 2. 51 
1914. 
TEES Sy te ne cee eae 9,625,562 5,083,736 | 1,259,339 | 146,418) 6,489,493 | 2.43 .6010.07] 3.10 
ae 4,131,825 | 2,126, 736 210,913 45, 762 | 2,383,411 | 2.37 23 2. 65 
1915. | 
a a a ae (3) | 4,647, 769 | 1,136,395 | 589,922 | 6,374,086 | 2.22] .54] .28] 3.04 
CD 6. Sb csi cudsfewabe (3) 1, 656, 173 182, 503 | 251,727 | 2,090,403 | 1.84 20} .23] 2.32 
1916 
STEP en eee (3) 4,366,189 | 1,089,138 | 770,022 | 6,225,349 | 2.06 51 . 36 2. 93 
DNs. 4. dudeta cones (3) | 1, 426, 542 171,130 | 375, 967 | 1,973,639 | 1.56) .19] .41] 2.16 























‘Great Britain. National Health Insurance Joint Caiainitiee Report on the adminis- 
a national health insurance during the years 1914-1917 (Cd. 8890), pp. 11 
an 

* Disablement benefit payments began in July, 1914. 

* Not reported. 


The general appropriations out of the National Treasury to the 
insurance system are made to the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee. These have been as follows: 
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BRITISH NATIONAL 


APPROPRIATIONS TO THE NATIONAL HEALTH 
YEARS 


FOR THE FISCAL 


Amounts 
appropriated. 


£37,570 
207, 227 
1,218, 964 


1Great Britain. 
“Estimates for 1920. 
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INSURANCE JOINT COMMITTEES 
1912-13 TO 1919-—20.' 


A mount 
appropriated, 


Year. 


. Sf ae £208, 70 
| 1917-18 eae ceeenececsee ee . 260, 746 
Co - aa ee 636, 798 


1919-20 2.......... 


1.054.605 


Treasury. Estimates for civil services, 1914-1920. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Preliminary Statement of President’s Inaustrial 
Conference. 


N November 20 the President announced the appointment of 
a group of seventeen to sit as an Industrial Conference, begin- 
ning December 1. This call was in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the public group in the recent industrial conference sum- 
moned by the President in October.* 
The President’s letter of appointment reads as follows: 





In accordance with the suggestion given me by the public group of the 
recent industrial conference I am calling a new body together to carry on this 
vitally important work, and I trust you will give me the pleasure of naming 
you as one of its members. 

Guided by the experience of the last conference, I have thought it advisable 
that in this new body there should be no recognition of distinctive groups, but 
that all of the new representatives should have concern that our industries 
may be conducted with such regard for justice and fair dealing that the 
workman will feel himself induced to put forth his best efforts, that the 
employer will have an encouraging profit, and that the public will not suffer 
at the hands of either class. It is my hope that this conference may lay 
the foundation for the development of standards and machinery Within our 
industries by which these results may be attained. 

It is not expected that you will deal directly with any conditions which 
exist to-day, but that you may be fortunate enouzh to find such ways as will 

“avoid the repetition of these deplorable conditions. 

The conference will meet at a place to be hereafter designated in this city on 
December 1 next. 


The new Conference has been meeting in secret session. Its mem- 
bership consists mainly of citizens prominent in public life, many of 
whom are well known in political circles. Hon. Wm. B. Wilson, 
Secretary of Labor, was made chairman, and Herbert Hoover, for- 
mer Food Administrator, was elected vice chairman. The other 
members are Thomas W. Gregory, former Attorney General under 
President Wilson; George W. Wickersham, Attorney General in 
the Taft administration; Oscar S. Straus, Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor in the Roosevelt administration; Henry M. Robinson, 
former member of the Shipping Board and recently appointed a 
member of the Bituminous Coal Wage Commission; Prof. Frank 
W. Taussig, former chairman of the Tariff Commission; ex-Govs. 





+ For an account of this conference see MoxntHty Lasor Review for November, 1919, 
pp. 40—49. 
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Samuel W. McCall (of Massachusetts), Martin H. Glynn (of New 
York), and Henry Carter Stuart (of Virgina); William O. Thomp- 
son, president of Ohio State University; George T. Slade. rail- 
way official of St. Paul, Minn.; Julius Rosenwald, president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Il.; Owen D. Young, lawyer, vice 
president of the General Electric Co.; Henry J. Waters, president 
of the Kansas State Agricultural College; Stanley King, lawyer, 
secretary of the W. H. McElwain Co. (shoe manufacturers) and 
former assistant to the Secretary of War in handling industrial rela- 
tions for that department; and Richard Hooker, of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican. 

The preliminary statement of the Conference, which was issued 
on December 29, 1919, consists principally of an outline or proposal 
of a system of Federal administrative machinery for the adjustment 
of industrial relations. It omits any extended statement of indus- 
trial principles and theories, and its proposed machinery of adjust- 
ment does not displace or interfere with any existing machinery. 
Briefly the suggestions of the Conference provide for the establish 
ment of a national industrial tribunal and regional boards of inves- 
tigation and adjustment. If either or both sides to a controversy re 
fuse to designate representatives, the tribunal may function as a 
board of inquiry under the chairman and four members of the panels 
set up. The tribunals and boards proposed function along geo- 
graphical lines and not along lines of industry. The proposals of the 
Conference do not affect in any way industrial relations in the shop 
or the establishment, except in so far as appeal is made from the 
latter for the services of adjustment of the tribunal or regional 
boards. 

The appointment of the members of the proposed tribunal and 
boards is concentrated in the hands of the President and the Senate. 

“The plan which follows,” the Conference states, “ does not pro- 
pose to do away with the ultimate right to strike, to discharge, or 
to maintain the closed or the open shop.” 

A part of the preliminary report of the Conference is a statement 
of its views as to the relation of public utility and Government em- 
ployees to the proposed scheme of adjustment of industrial relations. 
In public utilities the Conference holds it essential that there should 
be “some merging of responsibility for regulation of rates and serv- 
ices and the settlement of wages and conditions of labor.” It would 
deny to Government employees engaged in the administration of 
justice or the maintenance of public safety or order “to join or 
retain membership in any organization which authorizes the use 
of the strike or which is affiliated with any organization which 
authorizes the strike.” 
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The report. of the Conference is reproduced in full: 
Preliminary Statement of Industrial Conference. 


I. Introduction. 


The Industrial Conference, convened by the President in Washington on 
December 1, issues this statement in the desire that certain tentative proposals 
be given considerate study by interested individuals and organizations through- 
out the country. It will reassemble on January 12 and will then carefully 
consider any constructive criticisms that may be submitted to it. 

The Conference does not deem it useful at this time to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the causes of industrial unrest. It believes rather that its most 
important immediate contribution is the suggestion of practical measures which 
will serve to avert or postpone industrial conflicts. 

In confining itself to the proposal of machinery for the adjustment of disputes, 
the Conference is far from wishing to exaggerate the importance of the mie- 
chanical as contrasted with the human elements in the situation. Our 
modern industrial organization, if it is not to become a failure, must yield to 
the individual a larger satisfaction with life. It makes possible a greater pro- 
duction of material things. But we have grown so accustomed to its complexity 
that we are in danger of forgetting that men are toxlay more dependent on 
each other than ever before. The spirit of human fellowship and responsibility 
was easier to maintain when two or three worked side by side and saw the 
completed product pass from their hands. Yet their cooperation was actually 
less necessary because each by himself was more nearly capable, if cireum- 
stances demanded, to meet the needs of life. To-day we have a complex in- 
terweaving of vital interests. But we have as yet failed tv adjust our human 
relations to the facts of our economic interdependence. The process toward 
adjustment, though slow, nevertheless goes on. The right relationship between 
employer and employee in large industries can only be promoted by the deliber- 
ate organization of that relationship. Not only must the theory that labor is 
a commodity be abandoned, but the concept of leadership must be substituted 
for that of mastership. New machinery of democratic representation may be 
erected to suit the conditions of present industry and restore a measure of 
personal contact and a sense of responsibility between employer and em- 
ployee. The more recent development of such machinery with the cooperation 
of organized labor is a hopeful sign. But back of any machinery must be the 
power which moves it. Human fellowship in industry may be either an empty 
phrase or a living fact. There is no magic formula. It ean be a fact only if 
there is continuous and sincere effort for mutual understanding and an unfail- 
ing recognition that there is a community of interest between employer and 
employee. 

Pending the growth of better relationships between employers and em- 
ployees, the practical approach to the problem is to devise a method of pre- 
venting or retarding conflicts by providing machinery for the adjustment of 
differences. The Conference believes that it is possible to set up a more effec- 
tive series of tribunals for the adjustment of disputes than at present exists. 
To be successful, such tribunals must be so organized as to operate promptly 
as well as impartially. There must be full participation by employers and em- 
ployees. There must be representation of the public to safeguard the public 
interest. The machinery should not be used to promote unfairly the interests 
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of organizations, either of labor or of capital. The plain fact is that the 
public has long been uneasy about the power of great employers; it is becoming 
uneasy about the power of great labor organizations. The community must be 
assured against domination by either. On the other hand, there must be equal 
assurance that such machinery will not be used to discriminate against organi- 
zations of employees or of employers. Both should be protected. The right of 
association on either side should not be affected or denied-as a result of the 
erection of such tribunals. 

The plan which follows does not propose to do away with the ultimate 
right to strike, to discharge, or to maintain the closed or the open shop. It is 
designed to bring about a frank meeting of the interested parties and cool and 
ealm consideration of the questions involved, in association with other persons 
familiar with the industry. 

The plan is national in scope and operation, yet. it is decentralized. It Is 
different from anything in operation elsewhere. It is based upon American 
experience and is designed to meet American conditions. To facilitate dis- 
cussion, the plan submitted, while entirely tentative, is expressed in positive 
form and made definite as to most details. 


II. Plan for boards of inquiry and adjustment. 


1. National tribunal and regional boards.—There shall be established a Na- 
tional Industrial Tribunal, and Regional Boards of Inquiry and Adjustment. 

2. National Industrial Tribunal.—The National Industrial Tribunal shall 
have its headquarters in Washington, and shall be composed of nine members 
chosen by the President and confirmed by the Senate. Three shall represent 
the employers of the country and shall be appointed upon nomination of the 
Secretary of Commerce. Three shall represent employees and shall be ap- 
pointed upon nomination of the Secretary of Labor. Three shall be repre- 
sentatives of the public interest. Not more than five of the members shall 
be of the same political party. 

The tribunal shall be, in general, a board of appeal. Its determinations on 
disputes coming to it upon an appeal shall be by unanimous vote. In case it 
is unable to reach a determination, it shall make and publish majority and 
minority reports which shall be matters of public record. 

3. Industrial regions.—The United States shall be divided into a specified 
number of industrial regions. The Conference suggests 12 regions with boun- 
daries similar to those established under the Federal Reserve system, with 
such modifications as the industrial situation may make desirable. 

4. Regional chairmen and vice chairmen.—In each region the President 
shall appoint a regional chairman. He shal! be a representative of the public 
interest, shall be appointed for a term of three years and be eligible for re 
appointment. 

Whenever in any industrial region, because of the multiplicity of disputes, 
prompt action by the Regional Board is impossible, or where the situntion 
makes it desirable, the National Industrial Tribunal may in its discretion 
choose one or more vice chairmen and provide for the establishment under 
their chairmanship of additional regional boards. 

5. Panels of employers and employees for regional boards.—Panels of em- 
ployers and employees for each region shall be prepared by the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of Labor, respectively, after conference with the 
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employers and employees, respectively, of the regions. The panels shall be 
approved by the President. 

At least 20 days before their submission to the President provisional lists 
for the panels in each region shall be published in such region. 

The panels of employers shall be classified by industries; the panels of em- 
ployees shall be classified by industries and subclassified by crafts. The names 
of employers and employees selected shall be at first entered on their respective 
panels in an order determined by lot. , 

The selection from the panels for service upon the Regional Boards shall he 
made in rotation by the regional chairman; after service the name of the one 
so chosen shall be transferred to the foot of his panel. 

6. Regional Boards of Adjustment.—Whenever a dispute arises in a plant or 
group of plants which is not settled by agreement of the parties or by existing 
machinery, the chairman may on his motion, unless disapproved by the National 
Industrial Tribunal, and shall at the request of the Secretary of Commerce or 
the Secretary of Labor or the National Industrial Tribunal, request each side 
concerned in such dispute to submit it for adjustment to a Regional Board of 
Adjustment. To this end each side shall, if willing te make such submission, 
select within not less than two nor more than seven days. at the discretion of 
the chairman, a representative. Such selection shall be made in accordance 
with the rules and regulations to be laid down by the National Industrial Tri- 
bunal for the purpose of insuring free and prompt choice of the representatives. 

When both sides shall have selected their representatives the chairman shall 
take from the top of the panels for the industry concerned, or in the case of 
employees for the craft or crafts concerned, names of employers and employees, 
respectively. The representatives selected by the two sides shall be entitled 
to a specified number of peremptory challenges of the names so taken from 
their respective panels. When two unchallenged names of employers and em- 
ployees shall have been selected in this manner, they, with the chairman and 
the representatives selected by the two sides, shall constitute a Regional Board 
of Adjustment. 

The appointment of representatives of both sides shall constitute an agree- 
“ment to submit the issue for adjustment and further shall constitute an agree- 
ment by both sides that they will continue, or reestablish and continue, the 
status that existed at the time the dispute arose. 

The Board of Adjustment so constituted shall proceed at once to hear the 
two sides for the purpose of reaching a determination. Such determination 
must be by unanimous vote. In case the board is unable to reach a determina- 
tion the question shall, unless referred to an umpire as provided in section 9, 
pass upon appeal to the National Industrial Tribunal. 

7. Regional boards of inquiry.—lIf either side to the dispute fails, within the 
period fixed by the chairman, to select its representative, the chairman shall 
proceed to organize a Regional Board of Inquiry. Such Regional Board of 
Inquiry shall consist of the regional chairman, two employers selected in the 
manner specified from the employers’ panel, and two employees selected in like 
manner from the employees’ panel and of the representative of either side that 
may have selected a representative and agreed to submit the dispute to the 
board. If neither side shall select a representative within the time fixed by 
the chairman, the Board of Inquiry shall consist of the chairman and the four 
panel members only. 

Upon the selection of a representative, within the specified time, the side 
concerned shall be entitled to the specified number of peremptory challenges as 
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provided above. The representative shall have the right to sit on the Board of 
Inquiry and to take full part as a member of such board in the proceedings 
thereof. 

The Board of Inquiry as so constituted skall proceed to investigate the 
dispute and make and publish a report, or majority and minority reports, of the 
conclusions reached, within 5 days after the close of its hearings, and within 
not more than 30 days from the date of issue of the original request by the 
chairman to the two sides to the dispute, unless extended on unanimous request 
of the board or the National Industrial Tribunal. It shall transmit copies of 
this report or reports to the Secretaries of Commerce and of Labor, respectively, 
and to the National Industrial Tribunal, where they‘ shall be mutters of public 
record. 

8. Transformation of the regional boards of inquiry into regional boards of 
adjustment.—At any time during the progress of the inquiry at which both sides 
shall have selected representatives and agreed to submit the dispute for adjust- 
ment, the Board of Inquiry shall become a Board of Adjustment by the admis 
sion to membership on the board of such representatives. The side or sides 
which appoint representatives after the date fixed in the original request of the 
chairman shall, because of its delay, suffer a reduction in the number of per- 
emptory challenges to which it otherwise would have been entitled. 

The Board of Adjustment so constituted shall proceed to the determination 
of the dispute as though it had been organized within the period originally fixed 
by the chairman. 

9. Umpire—When a Regional Board of Adjustment is unable to reach a 
unanimous determination it may by unanimous vote select an umpire and 
refer the dispute to him with the provision that his determination shall be 
final and shall have the same force and effect as a unanimous determination 
of such Regional Board. 

10. Combination of regions.—Whenever the questions involved in a dispute 
extend bevond the boundaries of a single region, the regions to which the dis- 
pute extends shall, for the purpose of such dispute, be combined by order of 
the National Industrial Tribunal, which shall designate the chairman of one 
of the regions concerned to act as chairman in connection with the dispute in 
question. 

Two employer members and two employee members shall be chosen from 
the combined panels of the regions involved in the dispute, under rules and 
regulations to be established by the National Industrial Tribunal. The mem- 
bers representing the two sides to the dispute shall be chosen as in the case 
of a dispute in a single region. 

A Regional Board of Inquiry or of Adjustment constituted for a dispute 
extending beyond the boundaries of a single region shall have the same rights 
and powers conferred upon a Regional Board for a single region. 

11. Effect of decision—Whenever an agreement is reached by the parties to 
a dispute or a determination is announced by a Regional Board of Adjust- 
ment, or by an Umpire, or by the National Industrial Tribunal, the agreement 
or determination shall have the full force and effect of a trade agreement, 
which the parties to the dispute are bound to carry out. 

12. General provisions.—In connection with their task of inquiry and ad- 
justment, the Regional Boards and the National Tribunal shall have the right 
to subpoena witnesses, to examine them under oath, to require the produc- 
tion of books and papers pertinent to the inquiry, and their assistance in all 
proper ways to enable the boards to ascertain the facts in reference to the 
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causes of the dispute and the basis of a fair adjustment. Provision shall be 
made by law for the protection of witnesses and to prevent the misuse of 
any information so obtained. 

All members of the tribunal and boards heretofore described, including the 
chairman and vice chairman, shall be entitled to vote. 

The President shall have the power of removal of the members of the tri- 
bunal and boards. 

In the presentation of evidence to the tribunal and the boards each side shall 
have the right to present its position through representatives of its own 
choosing. 

The Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of Labor in making nomina- 
tions for the National Industrial Tribunal and in preparing and revising the 
regional panels of employers and employees shall from time to time develop 
suitable systems to insure their selections being truly representative. 

The National Industrial Tribunal, the Regional Boards of Adjustment. 
and the Umpires shall in each of their determinations specify the minimum 
period during which such determinations shall be effective and binding. In 
case of emergency a Regional Adjustment Board or the National Industrial 
Tribunal may, after hearing both sides, alter its determination by abridging 
or extending the period specified. 

13. Special provisions.—The terms of office of members of the National In- 
dustrial Board shall be six years; at the outset three members, including one 
from each group, shall be appointed for a term of two years, three members 
for a term of four years, and three members for a term of six years; there- 
after three members, one from each group, shall retire at the end of each 
period of two years. Members shall be eligible for reappointment. 

The regional panels provided for in section 5 shall be revised annually by 
the Secretaries of Commerce and of Labor, respectively, in conference with the 
employers and employees, respectively, of each region. 

14. Relation of boards to existing machinery for conciliation and adjust- 
ment:—The establishment of the National Indusirial Tribunal and the Regional 
Boards described shall not affect existing machinery of conciliation, adjust- 
ment, and arbitration established under the Federal Government, under the 
governments of the several States and Territories or subdivisions thereof, or 
under mutual agreements of employers and employees. 

Any industrial agreement made between employers and employees may, by 
consent of the parties, be filed with the National Industrial Tribunal. Such 
filing shall constitute agreement by the parties that in the event of a dispute 
they will maintain the status existing at the time the dispute originated until 
a final determination. and that any dispute not adjusted by means of the ma- 
chinery provided through the agreement shall pass on appeal to the National 
Industrial Tribunal for determination, as in the case of a dispute submitted 
on appeal from a Regional Board. 


ITT. Objects of plan. 


The main objects of the above plan are to secure national coordination and 
to stimulate the formation of bodies for local adjustment. The requirement of 
unanimity of agreement has by experience in the United States proved re- 
markably successful and should assure such confidence that neither side can 
rightfully refuse to submit to adjustment. A precedent condition of such sub- 
mission is that the interruption of production shall be delayed. The frank 
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meeting of the parties in controversy together with other men skilled in ques 
tions at issue always gives promise of settlement. On the other hand, refusal 
to submit to the board not only inaugurates a legal inquiry but also prejudices 
the obstinate party or parties in public opinion. Moreover, the fact that mem- 
bership on the board of inquiry is available to either party or to the conflict sin- 
gly would tend further to weaken the position of the other. When both parties 
join, the board at once becomes a Board of Adjustment, and conflict ceases 
by agreement until a determination is reached. 


IV. Statement as to public utility industries. 


The plan here proposed presents greater difficulties in application to certain 
publie utilities than to competitive industry. The continuous operation of 
public utilities is vital to public welfare. As the capital invested is employed in 
public use, so is the labor engaged in public service; and the withdrawal of 
either with the result of suspending service makes the people the real victim. 
While continuous operation of all utilities is conducive to the general con- 
venience of the people, that of some of them is essential to their very ex 
istence. Of the latter class the railways are a conspicuous exumple and bear 
the same relation to the body politic as do the arteries to the human body. 
Suspension produces practical social and economic anarchy and may impose 
hardship even to the point of starvation upon large sections of the com- 
munity. The interruption in such essential public utilities is intolerable. 

The Conference believes that a plan of tribunals or Boards of Adjustment 
and Inquiry should be applied to public utilities. but in the adaptation of the 
plan two problems present themselves. First, governmental regulation of 
public utilities is now usually confined to rates and services. The Conference 
considers that there must be some merging of responsibility for regulation of 
rates and services and the settlement of wages and conditions of labor. Such 
coordination would give greater security to the public, to employee, and to 
employer. Second, is the problem whether some method can be arrived at that 
will avert all danger of interruption to service. These matters require further 
consideration before concrete proposals are put forward. 


V. Statement as to Government employees. 


The Government is established in the interests of all the people. It can be 
conducted effectively only by those who give to its service an undivided allegi- 
ance. The terms and conditions of employment in the Government service are 
prescribed by law. Therefore no interference by any group of Government 
employees, or others, with the continuous operation of Government functions 
through concerted cessation of work or threats thereof can be permitted. 

The right of Government employees to associate for mutual protection, the 
advancement of their interests, or the presentation of grievances can not be 
denied, but no such employees who are connected with the administration of 
justice or the maintenance of public safety or public order should be per- 
mitted to join or retain membership in any organization which authorizes the 
use of the strike or which is affiliated with any organization which authorizes 
the strike. 

The Conference is not now expressing an opinion upon the propriety of the 
affiliation of other classes of Government employees with organizations which 
authorize the use of the strike. 
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The principles above stated are not to be construed as inconsistent with the 
right of employees individually to leave the public service. It is, further, an 
essential part of the application of these principles that tribunals shall be es- 
tablished for prompt hearing of requests and prompt remedy of grievances. 
The legislation of the Nation, the States, and the municipalities should be 
improved in such a way as to prevent delay in hearings and to enable speedy 
action when there are grievances. 


VI. Further work of the Conference. 


On reconvening the Conference will continue its consideration of tribunals 
for the furtherance of industrial peace in general industry in the light of what- 
ever criticisms and suggestions the publication of its tentative plan may call 
forth. It will receive reports of investigations that are being made for it. On 
the basis of such reports and of further study of these and the other subjects 
within its field, the Conference hopes that it may be able to contribute some- 
thing more toward the better industrial relations described in the words ad- 
dressed to it by the President when he called it into being—relations in which 
“the workman will feel himself induced to put forth his best efforts, the em- 
ployer will have an encouraging profit, and the public will not suffer at the 
hands of either class.” To this end it invites the cooperation of all citizens 
who have at heart the realization of this ideal of a better industrial civilization. 


THE PRESIDENT’S INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 








Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE retail prices of 22 articles! of food combined showed an in- 
crease of 2 per cent in the United States on November 15, 1919, 
as compared with October 15,1919. The increase in November 

as compared with the average for the year 1913 was 92 per cent, the 
same percentage of increase that was shown in August. These two 
months represent the greatest increase shown during the 6-year period. 

Of the 44 articles for which comparison can be made during the 
month period, 22 increased in price. The articles which increased 
during the month from October to November were: Strictly fresh 
eggs, 13 per cent; onions and sugar, 10 per cent each; raisins, per 
cent; butter, 6 per cent; storage eggs and prunes, 4 per cent each; 
canned salmon, fresh milk, and potatoes, 3 per cent each; rice and 
bananas, 2 per cent each ; evaporated milk, oleomargarine, cheese, lard, 
Crisco, bread, flour, and macaroni, 1 per cent each; tea and coffee, less 
than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 

Nut margarine, corn meal, rolled oats, corn flakes, Cream of Wheat, 
cabbage, canned peas, and canned tomatoes remained at the same 
price as in October. 

The following articles decreased in price: Pork chops, 5 per cent: 
ham, 4 per cent; bacon, 3 per cent; round. steak, plate beef, hens, 
navy beans, and oranges, 2 per cent each; sirloin steak, rib roast. 
chuck roast, lamb, baked beans, and canned corn, 1 per cent each. 

The 22 articles combined showed an increase of 5 per cent for 
November, 1919, as compared with November, 1918. 

The articles which increased during the year period, November, 
1918, to November, 1919, were: Onions, 73 per cent; prunes, 64 per 
cent; coffee, 55 per cent; raisins, 44 per cent; rice, 26 per cent; 
potatoes, 18 per cent; sugar, 16 per cent; canned salmon and storage 
eggs, 14 per cent each; butter, 13 per cent: flour, 10 per cent; strictly 
fresh eggs, 9 per cent; fresh milk, cheese, and lard, 6 per cent each: 
tea, 5 per cent; bread, 4 per cent; and corn meal, 2 per cent. The 
articles which decreased were: Navy beans, 24 per cent; plate beef, 
18 per cent; bacon, 13 per cent; chuck roast, 12 per cent; round steak 
and rib roast, 6 per cent each ; lamb, 5 per cent; ham, 4 per cent; sirloin 
steak and pork chops, 3 per cent each; and hens less than five-tenths 
of 1 per cent. 





1 Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, 
lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, 
tea. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE NOV. 15, 1919, 
COMPARED WITH NOV, 15, 1918, AND OCT. 15, 1919. 


























Per cent of CN +) 
. or decrease (—) Nov. 
Average retail price. 15, 1919, compared 
Article. Unit. 
Nov. 15,| Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, Oct. 15, 
1918. 1919. 1919. 1918. 1919, — 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
EES ES OE Pound.... 40.5 39.8 39.3 — 3 —1 
Round steak................ eee es ee do..... 38.5 36.9 36.2 — 6 -—2 
en os nrg ce a's 4 wo oad ore greenies dea inane 32.0 30.6 30.2 — 6 —1 
Chuck roast... .. Nah ded dee cE eae cae =n 27.5 24.5 24.2 —12 —1 
asco ha nies ages Thbeaeeaieased do..... 21.2 17.6 17.3 —18 —2 
bs ich numenehqice = madieined .-do..... 43.3 44.3 42.1 —3 —5 
oie bs - aflvgd ¢4 skh - canddypdey — wee 58.3 52.8 51.0 —13 -—3 
ies aed tins o> og dtl cabin he dade oat | es 52.4 52.4 50.5 —4 —4 
SE ES a ie ae eee GOcacée 35.1 33.9 33.4 — 5 —1 
Hens.. OPP eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee do eee 39.3 40.2 39.2 (@) _ 2 
Salmon, canned....................-/..... akawed 31.3 34.8 35.7 +14 +3 
SE ee Pree erro _ —_ 15.4 16.0 16.4 + 6 +3 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened)..... OS By eee 16.6 Dt Mewescectane +1 
can, 

Ne on. wns apnea Pound.... 66.8 71.1 75.4 +13 +6 
Fe Pee eee LL ny ee Ba egy RR 42.6 6 RR eK +1 

EE SEP Oe ae Se 35.8 TAD dic utaepane (2) 

PGI. acantevden +secde co cekeustcdn ie a 40.6 42.4 43.0 + 6 +1 
I GE is, yg | a 34.2 36.1 36.4 + 6 +1 
as ae ee ee Ee ee 37.5 fg eee +1 
Eggs, strictly fresh.................. Dozen..... 74.1 72.0 81.0 +? +13 
CY TT En Ee nen 54.1 59.2 61.8 +14 +4 
CEE Sons sueahoersetetree aeee's Pound’. 9.8 10.1 10.2 +4 +1 
NS srk habiacd dwt wake sie @aciiains Pound 6.7 7.3 7.4 +10 +1 
atl = RE ee, A, eee: ticiaiad 6.5 6.6 6.6 +2 C3 
PE , «. ata chance nbesctthacbtble «sed SE as: 9.2 2 eae 2 
Nd. nw cin Snneatahaen ace eS ae 14.1 | ara & 
Cream of Wheat .................... ‘- Mi siidooct 25.2 _& j Sees 2 
NN EEE Te ee REE 19.5 See +1 
ER Be Oe Bp eer ee eie pee é | do..... 14.0 17.3 17.6 +26 +2 
PS Mc hvcanedcncccccnesocceachencdll | eee 16.1 12.5 12.3 —24 — 2 
ee re abil ans céees pained do..... 3.3 3.8 3.9 +18 +3 
NS J 5b cc ced bhon ke cch bt osdowecttee sed do..... 4.0 6.3 6.9 +73 +10 
Ne A i 6.5 Leaita a's Wee ae metidisial aul RE eee 4.5 0) (*) 

Ss MINN so cccnccessetbibetdece No. 2 can.|.......... 17.1 BPD becovicvcccced -1 
RE Bak a Se 19.1 __ ) Snap —1 
eee ieee ES 19.1 DAE Boscnccsccnge 8 
Tomatoes, canned...................|...-. Bisset okt adoose 16.1  ») | aoe 3 
Sugar, granulated................... Pound 10.8 11.4 12.5 +16 +10 
MR Ees s hols. hbase odhos chcccthocNlscal do..... 67.9 71.0 71.2 + 5 
Ci tnninh ites Radsiinihimtis tn sp otgpiinn dino stelianiiod 30.8 47.6 47.8 +55 ‘ 
EE ee ee Mee do..... 18.4 29.0 30.2 +64 +4 
SR hates «0 ddd dah.. b chlds sic'ab «6 doe Tile an do..... 15.8 20.9 22.7 +44 +9 
I es gee PLR ea 39.3 wcauninicecd +2 
| ETI ae) Sa See SE et Sea re 55.3 OBB Fises -cccesie —2 
22 weighted articles combined. ...... | CGE cRaAR ts <n SiEsR Ae ciel iociubeddda ches + 5 +2 














! Decrease of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 


3 Nochange in 
3 Baked w . 
4 Increase of than five-tenths of 1 per 


cent. 


For the 6-year period—November, 1913, to November, 1919—the 
increase in the prices of the 22 articles of food combined was 84 
per cent. Articles which increased more than 100 per cent were: 
Rice, 102 per cent; bread, 104 per cent; potatoes, 105 per cent; corn 
meal, 113 per cent; flour, 124 per cent; lard, 129 per cent; and sugar, 


131 per cent. 
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Per cent of pogpene (+) or de 
7 : : — crease (—) ov. 15 of each 
Average retail price Nov. 15— specified year compared with 
Article. | Unit. Nov. 15, 1913. 
1913} 1914] 1915} 1916 | 1917) 1918 | 1919] 1914} 1915| 1916 | 1917| 1918) 1919 
| | is 
| as 7 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. } | | 
Sirloin eteak. ......-0<- Pound. .| 25. 4] 25. 4] 25.7] 27.0) 31.7) 40.5) 39.3) (1) | + 1) + 6+ 25/+ 59+ 55 
Round steak..........|... do.. 22. 8} 23. 5| 22. 8) 24.3} 29.6) 38. 5) 36.2) + 3) (1) | + 7/+ 30'+ 69+ 59 
OY ae ee do....]| 19.7] 20.4] 19.9] 21.0] 25.0, 32.0) 30.2) + 4 + 1) + 7\+ 27\+ 62/+ 53 
Chuck roast. .......... ...do. 16. 3} 16. 7] 16.2} 17.0} 21.2) 27.5) 24.2} + 2) —. 1) + 41+ 30\+ 69/+ 48 
OS ee --do. 12. 4) 12.7] 12.0) 12. o| 16.3) 21.2) 17.3) + 2) — 3) + 34+ 31/+ m+ 40 
Pork chops....-..-....|..- do... .]| 21.6} 21.8 20.9) 23.4) 34.5) 43.3] 42.1) + 1) — 3) + 8+ ool +-100 4+ 95 
SS re A = 7.3) 28. 1) 27.3) 29. 8 48.2) 58.3) 51.0) + 3) (1) | + 9+ 77/ +1144 87 
ee Pe . 7.0} 27.3] 26. 8| 33. 2) 42.6) §2. 4) 50.5) + 1) — 1) +23\+ 5S + 94+ 87 
ee do. 18. 5} 19. 2] 19. 8} 22. 2) 30.1) 35.1) 33.4) + 4) + 7) +204 63)+ 90/4 8&1 
Dh tuwetsnceteromeles -do....| 20.5) 20.5] 20.3) 23.8) 29.5) sate 39.2); @) | — 1 ++ 44+ 92/+ 9) 
Salmon, canned. 7 a 19.8] 20.8/ 28.7) 31.3) 35.7/..... Ti eee oe A ere 
C—O, EE “Quart... 9.1} 9.0} 8.9 9.6 12.8) 15.4 16. —il—2 + 6\+ 41)+ 69\+ 80 
Milk, evaporated reo Rs ee Agee Ram Bee ey See eghe MGs Jés orhidinsand iésceel aeeees 
ed). can. 
Se ae Pound.. 
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1 No change in price. 


2 Baked weight. 





3 Increase of less than Sve-tenthe < of 1 per cent. 


¢ Decrease of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
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RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES ON OCT. 15 AND NOV. 
15, 1919, AND NOV. 15, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, AND 1918. 


[The relative price is the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month is 
of the average price for the year 1913.] 















































1919 Nov. 15— 
Article. Unit. 
re < 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917] 1918 
SR ST a eee ee ee Pound 157} 155] 100] 100] 101] 106] 124 159 
I i. is wh a'eh-o sis suis ato demons cae () 165 162 102 105 102 108 133 173 
OE LE ry OER eee |) do 155{| 153] 100] 103] 101} 106] 127 162 
IES. 6. Gk. <i Sih one < bu wa0 eheOS cas conan a do 153} 151] 102] 104 99} 107] 132 172 
ph all IE aT ete alien. |_..do 145} 143] 102] 105 98} 106] 134 175 
Pork “chops Dintilina dh ona aide ano 4écthoes Giplied do 211 102] 104 99} 1il}| 165 206 
RE FOE ER ae ee ee eee |...do 196 189 101 104 101 ill 179 216 
Ham ih: nt Meh adndh Beinn RD oan oils oto bobhsme dala’ do 195 188 100 102 100 114 159 195 
IE ci, Cth adele BR clin sabe «to a) «toute Olle .-.do 189 184 97 97 95 112 138 185 
I alate ih akan dl armen aia « ap aac <a Sie Quart 180 184 102 101 100 109 144 173 
thy lie ye A AT, Sotalol be Pound 186 | 197} 101] 103 95} 114] 138 174 
Se ee ee oO. 192 195 102 104 105 132 156 184 
CEE, cate ok od one mite ac, + ti: ath inate do 228 230 101 99 92 135 207 216 
Kees, TL 1 nana nue 4g eibeb=oue Dozen 209 | 235; 144) 131] 133] 149] 168 215 
 eehadeds Jhadskelnd costs kee cates Pound! 177 179 100 114 122 150 176 172 
Flour REE Oy ee er es ound. 221 | 224 99/} 112} 113] 174] 208 203 
eo oan iene en ae icy mt 220 | 220] 104 109 107 126 | 235 217 
GEL. + a:.dshsonbwce cts ototdueduieece es « 199 202 100 101 104 105 131 161 
SS ae a ee ee ee ee ...d0....] 224] 229 107 97 198 183 194 
Sugar, granulated... .................-...-- ---d0....] 207] 227 99} 113} 119] 157] 174 196 
a tite ee oe. eo Be ells cans dae sn diOuse cal - mee 131 100 101 100 100 114 125 
SG cathe de o-«.4dbodvcde ns 30 Gn buns san -2-G0....) 159 160 100 99 100 100 102 103 
22 weighted articles combined. ............ --.do....| 188] 192] 105] 105] 104] 126) 155 183 
1 Baked weight. 


Trend in Retail Prices of 22 Food Articles, Combined, by Months. 


HE chart on the opposite page shows the curve in the retail 
cost of 22 of the most essential foods’ for the United States 
for each month from January, 1913, to and including Novem- 

ber, 1919. The logarithmic chart is used hicames the percentages of 
increase or decrease are more clearly seen than on an arithmetic 
chart.?, The chart is the result of an aggregate of actual prices so 
weighted that each commodity may have an influence equal only 
to its relative importance. The price of each commodity to be in- 
cluded in the aggregate for each month has been multiplied by a 
number representing the importance of that commodity in the aver- 
age family consumption. These weighted products of the several 
commodities to be combined are added, and computed as percentages 
of the aggregate, similarly computed, for the year 1913. The re- 
sulting index numbers show the trend in the retail cost of the several 
articles combined. 





1 See note on page 69. 

2 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on Comparison of arithmetic and 
ratio charts, by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY Labor Review for March, 1919, pp. 20—34. 
Also, The “ratio” chart, by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications 
of the American Statistical Association, June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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Since September, 1915, there has been a steady increase in the 
cost of these 22 articles of food. In December, 1918, the cost of these 
foods was 87 per cent above the 1913 average. In January, 1919, 
there was a slight decline. February prices declined 7 per cent, but 
from that date until June the prices advanced. In June there was 
a decline of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. July prices increased 
3 per cent. August prices showed a further increase of 1 per cent, 
which month became the high-water mark. In September, there was 
a decrease of 2 per cent; in October, a further decrease of two-tenths 
of 1 per cent; but in November, there was an increase of 2 per cent 
which brought the cost up to the previous high-water mark in 
August. Using the average cost in the year 1913 as the base, or 100, 
the relative figure representing the November cost was 192, or an 
increase of 92 per cent over the year 1913. 














PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Retail Prices of Food in 50 Cities on Specified Dates. 


Effort is made by the Bureau to secure quotations on similar grades 
of commodities in all cities. There are, however, some local customs 
which must be taken into consideration when any comparison is made 
of the prices in the different cities. The method of cutting sirloin 
steak in Boston, Mass.; Manchester, N. H.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R. I.; and Portland, Me., differs from that in other 
cities. The cut known as “sirloin” in these five cities would be in 
other cities known as “ porterhouse.” There is in these cities, owing 
to the methods of dividing the round from the loin, no cut that cor- 
responds to that of “ sirloin” in other cities. There is also a greater 
amount of trimming demanded by the retail trade in these cities than 
in others. This is particularly true of Providence, R. I. These, to- 
gether with the fact that almost all the beef sold in these cities is of 
better grade, are the main reasons why the retail prices of beef in 
these cities are higher than in others. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR NOV. 15 
Article. 


{The prices shown in the tables following are computed from imports sent monthly to the Bureau by retail 
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160. 7| 1 60. 2) 22, 2 
55.7) 55. 7) 19. 4| 
39.9) 41.3) 16. 4) 
30.7} 30.9) 15. 2) 
a Fs Mey 
| a 
49.9 46.5 19.8 
48.9] 47.9) 21.2 
56.9) 54.8] 26.3 
37.4) 37.01 15.6 
45 5| 45. 5) 20.0 
33.3) 34.3). | 
16.4] 17.0) 8.0) 
16.7] 17.0! 
68.3] 71.1) 38.1 
42.5} 42.4 
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Cis.| Cts. 
0} 31.1] 39.0 
. 6] 28.9) 36.5 

8] 24.3] 31.1 
8) 29.0} 27.1 
2. 3} 16.6 2.3 
| 
a 34.9) 42.1 
0} 46.0) 53.0 
.0| 42.4) 52.9 
.2| 27.6) 30.8 
. 6} 29.7; 38.7 
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0} 14.0) 16.0 
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5| 21.5] 33.4] 38.3 
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6 28-ounce package. 


6 No. 2 can. 
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F Chicago, 111. Cleveland, Ohio. 
| | wm 
Article. Tnit. Nov. 15— Nov. 15— 
sone " ae | oe Oct. |Nov. aren Oct. ee ov. 
15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 
| 1913 yo. 1017 1918 ae hey 1913] 1914 | 1917 | 1918 | 1929. 1919. 
ioe ae Wh sae +. an 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. cts. | Cts. | 
sc eecabeneeseds Lh. .| 24. 7] 26. 3} 29. 7] 37. 3} 36. 6} 37. Of 25.0) 24.7] 29.0) 36. 6) 37.6) 37.1 
aaa ey ssa Lb..| 21. 4] 23. 4) 26. 5] 34.1 2. 5 32. 5] 22. 4| 21.7] 27.0} 33.9) 34.5) 33.4 . 
RATERS BIOS SABES? Lb. .| 19.5] 21. 1) 24. 5} 31. 3) 28. 9] 29. 6] 18. 6} 18.9] 22.6) 28.0} 28.3) 27.8 
ae aiiaptapsmepaiapm at 2 Lb. || 15.9] 17.7} 20. 6] 27. 6] 24.3] 24.3] 17.0] 17.1) 20.6] 26.2} 24.3) 24.0 
I nc icea.s sca sande oncencod Lb..| 122.0) 12.7 a 20. 6} 17.0} 17. Of 12.6) 12.4) 15. 6) 19.8) 17.4 st 
ae aie SL apts BE ye es Lb | 10.3 19. 7} 31. 2] 37.7] 41. 0) 36. 8} 21. 6) 22.0) 33.1) 41.0) 44.9) 41.7; 
Mie a tatesdietetescrodewed Lb..} 32. 4] 31. 9} 49. 7] 59. 5) 54. 6) 54. 2] 28. 1] 29. 6) 46. 7) 56.4) 49.8) 48.3 
— REY BeBe ae Lb..[ 32.3} 33.1 as 52. 5) 54. 0} 52. 3] 35. 7, 33.5] 44.1) 54.5] 56. 2) 54. 2! 
—- 4 la eRe Lb..| 19.3] 20.1] 28. 2} 33. 7] 33.1] 32. 9] 18.1] 19. 7] 28.8) 32.4 31.6) 31.9) 
RS EEE ty a Lb..| 17. 4) 18.1) 25. 8 31.5] 33. 1) 33.3] 19.9} 19. 4) 29. 4/ 37.4) 39. 3 3Y. 3 
Salmon (canned)..............-. eR ee Clee 30. 1] 31. 7] 34. 9} 36. 2)...../..--. 29. 1] 30. 0) 35.0) 36. 1 
eM SRE a SS Qt..| 8.0) 8.0} 11.9) 14.0) 15.0) 15.0] 8.0) 8.0} 12.0) 15.0) 15.7) 16.0 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened).| (1) |....-|....-|..-.-- if > ff a ee ee Le, EL 16.8) 17.1 
Ean Lb..| 36.5} 36. 4) 49.2} 65. 3} 67. 8! 73. 6} 40.7) 40.9) 53.0} 68. 8} 73. 8) 79.8 
Qleomargarine.................. 6 he Shae. Bae RB, ee i Fee ars ater. | ae 43. ‘ 45. ‘| 
meee Garis... ...............- i oe Pep 5 i 5 ae a RD. eee 35.3) 35.5 
a, ily ETERS a Lb. .| 25.3) 25. 0) 37. 4] 40. 4] 44. 4] 44. 6] 24. 0] 24.0) 34.8] 39.0) 42.4) 41.9 
EE ok ohana be deneecle at Lb. .| 15.0} 15. 1} 30. 9} 32. 7] 34. 6] 34. 4] 16. 3]/°16. 1] 33.2) 34.2) 36.2) 36.1) 
ae i Sad wre ie celal Sai Abe que Bes OF tk rms weg ape Oe .| 38. 4) 37.6 . 
Eggs, strictly fresh.............. Doz. - 35. 8| 49. 6| 67.7] 65. 6) 74. 2] 50.0) 47.7) 60.5 a" oa 84 "i j 
Begs, storage...-.-.-.--------- Doz.| 30.3) 28.6) 41.1] 51.3) 56.1] 58.2] 35.7] 32.3] 43.1] 53.4] 61.5, 63.1 ; 
’ A cag ota da dbacanihe ces Lb.2} 6.1] 6.2} 10.1) 20.2] 10.7) 10.6] 5.6) 5.7] 9.9) 10.0) 9.7) 9.3 
a, aaa agumeee Lb..| 2.9} 3.4| 6.4] 6.3] 7.1] 7.3] 3.2) 3.71 6. 7 6.7] 7.4| 7.6 i 
0 EE rere Lb 2.9} 2.9) 6.9) 6.5) 67] 67] 3.0) 3.4] 7.6) 62) 6.5) 6.6 
iin ci le ww 5 dn as haves ee er Ss Bey he * 3 Sa sie poaers 9. ‘ 9. * 
SE Saancdocecsdcccnacess ® |..... | ie PS RE Lt ) Se oe ee | wade 14.2) 14.5 ; 
Geman Oe Wemeet ................ Te ae aa eee Ape. + Sh i. Se aes 24. 4| 24.6 i 
is na. des Gcabeasaceecu RL aaa ee ae ee h | |. Sa eee Ree bite 18. 6} 19. 2! - 
0 OG el a ESS I ea Lb..| 9.0) 9.3) 11.4] 13.7] 16.6] 16.7] 9.0) 9.5] 11.8) 14.5] 18.0] 18.4 : 
SD cit ctr oone eae aaee se hy Tae ee 29.0; 15.7] 11. S| 2G). ....]....- 19. 4) 14.6 va 11. ‘ 4 
3 
is Ae he Lb 1 | 1.2 2.7 2.6 3.44 38 2d 1.2) 3.3) 3.1, 4.1) 4.0) > 
eh ha bidtingantinens oxen fi alge. eae £48 24 6.6 46...../..... 5.5] 3.2) 5.6) 6.3) 
EN ahi oi « < cine um nah om = sipte din | RS ES eee Re 4.5) 46 | 4.7) 4.5) 
EE one cigediy os cnecas soe Bee ee oy ee = & f Ia ee Pe Cae 16. 3) 15. 7} 
CE EE ee BE oe es 17. 6) 17. 4)..... | Bs ee | samt | scutes a 19. 3} 
i i oo sab een eases tt. == me | Mh ae: | eS 7.5) 17. f re: SS eee 8 OM» 18. 6 7— 
Tomatoes, canned............... Rs Te: Fa, PRP. ‘As taey  « | | I RS ere eee 16. 2} 16. 0} 
tig granulated BL Ee | Lb..| 5.4) 5.7) 8.5) 20.6) 12.4) 13.2) 5.4) 6.3) 9.7) 10.8) 11.0) 12.7; 
TS iC a Lb..| 55.0) 55.0} 58.8) 60. 4] 63.7! 64. 7) 50.0} 50.0) 55. 6) 66. 7] 73.8) 72.8 
Cotte Ld nsGb dhe dbedie conan sake ge Lb..} 30. 7} 30. 0} 28.7) 28.6) 44.4) 44.8) 26.5) 26.5) 29.5) 30. 4) 49.3 ae 
ii claiss « cabin dela acted kn SS ee cs 6 Je oeed 16.3) 17.9) 28.9) 28.9........... | 17.9) 18.6) 29. 4) 28.3) 
EL 65 o4, dV atone o de ahd CEE, oo sltunn 15. 0} 15. 7] 20.2) 23.3 } 14.3] 15.6] 22.1) 22. 8) 
Ee ee | (2S eee Ss oe 35. 6} 3B 7j.....|...--. ER! Bre * 46.0) 46.4 
wih aiph adie gdoce-concans | Dos.|....- fue daa ‘oe 52. 5 | ea os | onban 57.8) 57.7 
‘ | 
1 15-16 ounce can. 2 Baked weight. 8 8-ounce package. 
. 
a 
3 
i 
; 
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1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, 1919, AND OCT. 15, 1919, FOR 19 CITIES—Continued. 





































































































Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Calif. 
——————————_——_ ee — 
N .15— Nov. 15— Nov. 15 | - 
Nov. 15 Oct. | Nov ov. 1 Oct. | Nov. | ~s | Oct No 
— 15, | 15, -— 5, | 6, -— 1s, | 15, 
| « or ot | yor 
1913 | 1914] 1917 | 1918 | 2928. | 1919 | 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 1919. | 1919. | 1913! 1914 1917! 1918 | 191% | 1919. 
ae, here af a oe oe ee = a 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Ct Cts Cts. 
22.9) 22.1) 28.2) 35.7] 33.3) 33. 6) 25. 6) 23.3) 29.4] 35.3) 37.8) 36.7) 23.9) 23.7) 26.5) 32.9) 31.1) 31.7 
20.3} 21. 1] 26.2] 31.9} 30.1] 29.9] 20. 6] 20. 4} 26.8) 32.5] 32.5) 32.1] 21.4) 21.2) 24.0) 31.4] 28.1) 28.7 
16. 7| 17. 9} 22.0) 27.0) 26.4) 25.8) 20.0) 18.7] 23.5) 28.0) 29.5) 29. 6) 18. 19. 7] 22.2} 26.2) 26.2) 26.4 
15. 3} 15. 3} 19.7] 24.0} 21.0} 21.2) 15. 2} 15. 6] 19.3] 24.0) 22.7) 22.2) 16.0) 15.9] 18.9) 24.6] 19.7] 19.6 
9.9} 10.7] 13.8) 17.3) 14.1 - 11. 4} 11.9) 15.4] 19.0} 16.6) “ae 13. 4) 13. 4) 15. 7| ne 15.6} 16.0 
| | 
20. 4) 21. 0} 34.6) 39.9) 45.3) 42.6) 19.4) 20. 4 32. 6 39. 3 45.1} 41.8) 26. a 26 ‘J 36.8! 46.4) 44.7] 46.8 
28. 0| 30. 6} 50.6) 59.3] 54.8) 53. 7| 22.3) 25.0) 45.8) 5g. 8) 49.2) 46.7) 33.5) 34.5] 52.7) 65.7) 58.5] 56.8 
29. 2) 31. 7) 46.8) 57.1; 57.2) 55.0) 27.0) 29.0) 42. 0] 55.6) 56.6) 53.7) 35.0) 36.3) 52.2) 61.9) 59.1) 59.0 
15. 2| 17.1] 29.8} 30.4) 27.8) 28.3) 15.1] 16.4] 28.6) 33.1] 34.4) 33.3) 18. 6) 19. 3] 29.7] 33.4} 29.7] 30.8 
18. 5] 18. 8| 27.8 32.3) 36.7) 35.4) 19.2) 18.3 ae 35.5] 39.3) 36. ‘| 26. 3| 26.3) 32.6] 44.5) 46.0] 46.8 
| | | 
eh Pree 26.9) 29.2) 35.6) 36.11...) .| 29.3) 31.3] 34.6 35.8).....|.....] 29.8 36.1/ 43.1] 45.8 
8.4) 8.4] 12.0) 12.8) 12.7; 12.8) 9.0) 9.0) 12.0) 15.0} 16.0) 16.0) 10.0) 10.0) 12.0) 14.0) 14.0) 16.0 
wie Pee ae Wp '  * ae ee See eee Bt | 14.8) 14.9 
35. 0] 39.0) 48.5) 64.5) 71.0) 74.3) 37.1) 38.9] 50.5] 67.0] 71.5) 76.7) 39.7] 42.6) 48.5) 67.1) 73.4) 74.1 
a a RS ae TU Wace ecesteerdverng GO ELG.....1..0<. .| 45.4| 45.3 
| | | | 35 6 35 3 | | | 34.9) 34 | | | | | 36.4 36.0 
Seecsloseccelocacelecess | 0. 0) Gee Gieseceleoctsshenméecahocece ot. ¢ ot. sane ‘Ccwebaew ob on. 
i 26. 1, 26. 1) 35.1) 39.3) 44.9) 44.9) 22.3) 22.7) 34.2) 41.0) 42.0) 43.1) 19.5) 20.0) 34.2) 40.8 44.7) 44.0 
: 16.0} 15.8} 34.4] 34.7| 37.9] 38.4] 16.4] 15.8! 33.3] 34.0] 35.5) 36.5! 18.1) 17.3] 30.9] 34.6 34.9] 34.6 
ie Se ee ae ee Pro. * 5 2 ap ee Se 36.6) 36.9 4.8) 36.5 
j Lag 38. 0| 52.8) 67.9) 64.0) 75.8) 41.0) 37 o 58.2] 76.1] 70.7) 80.8) 58.8) 52.9) 62 3 81.1) 77.6! 83.5 
| | | 
33.0) 30 0) 44.4 ud $5.0) 62.8, 32.2) 29.3) 41.1) 51.0] 57.4 59.9) 37.0) 35.5) 44.9) 56.8 63.0 63.8 
5.5, 5.6) 9.9) 12.0) 11.2) 11.2) 5.6) 5.9) 9.2) 95) 10.2 9.9) 6.0) 65) 89 93) 94 97 
2.5] 3.0) 5.7] 60) 61) 62) 3.1) 3.5) 66 65) 7.2 7.4) 3.5) 4.0) 63) 72.2 7.2 7.3 
2.6] 2.71 6.1) 5.9 61) 5.9) 29 3.2) 83) 66 69 7.2) 341 38) 76 7.4 7.6 7.5 
ot 2 ae Gh ee Be ke ee ee Ree BS eng Rete eee 9.0 87 
‘ | ‘Toe oe ; | | 
. tow ae Sane | \ f° SS Oe ee ee es le 13.2} 13.0 
TO Oe ee eee | 25.0) 24.8 .| 25.0) 25.0 24.4) 24.4 
~ h* BOR Sage RGR ge  ° 2 or ee ....| 19.4] 19.6) seccleseccleee---| 17.61 16.9 
: 8.6) 8.6 11.6) 15.0) 17.1) 17.8) 84) 8.4) 11.8) 14.1) 18.1) 18.5) 7.7) 8.0) 10.2) 14.0 16.3) 16.5 
5 =  patalle gece ar 15.7| |e | ee eee | 19.1) 14.6) 11.8) 11.3...../..... | 17.3) 15.9) 11.0) 10.6 
| | 
? 1. i 1.2] 2.9) 2. ; 3.4 41 1.7 1.1) 2.7) 2.6 3.3) 3. 3| 1.9 | / 2.0| 3.2) 3.7, 41 
_ <i ee oan ee Ga” Be cn -<... 5.5) 3.7] 6.2) 66). 137] 34 49) 612 
Pen? a we SES ae 5 te} OR ee ee eee 4.1) 4.1 a 3.0} 3.0 
oc a ee eae 17.6] 17.7 16.0} 16.2 18.0} 17.7 
ee > AS Bee iu 17.7 7 ar par ean eee ae “oi cae a 19.1) 18.5 
| 
ole a Se 19.2 ee "ERG Miles Saaee. 18.2} 18.9 
fos" Ot Geet eee * |. ih Pa ae Gee ES OY ee ee ee of 15.3 15.3 
5. i 5.8) 8.9) 11.4] 12.4) 12.6, 5.2) 61] 88, 10.6] 11.1) 13.0) 5.3) 6.3] 8.4) 10.6) 11.7] 12.4 
52. 8} 52. 8| 57.7) 64.1) 70.5) 70.4) 43.3) 43.3) 57. 6) 61.3) 63. 3} 64.0) 54.5] 54.5] 57.1) 67.8] 68.8) 60.1 
29. 4; 29.4) 30.0) 30.9) 49.2) 49. ‘ 29. ‘ 30. 0} 29.9] 30.3) 49.2) 49.0) 36. i 36. 3) 30.3} 30.4] 46.51 45.0 
| 
Rie tokdee «d 18.2) 19.0, 283] 20.0).....)..... 16. 4) 19.1} 31.4 “on an ee 18. 4 29. 0) 27.0 
wha dilade «- 14.3} 15.1) 21.0] 23.6.....).....] 13.6) 15.8) 21.1) 23.5 13.3] 15.8} 19.6) 21.0 
oS ee ae \ - | SS Oe ee eee Fe 40.0) 41.7 
Se el Se 60.1] 53.6).....|.....].. 52.5] 64.0).....|... ....-| 41.3] 389 
| ‘ | | i ae ; 7m 
: 4 28-ounce package. 5 No, 2 can. 
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| 
| Milwaukee, Wis. New Orleans, La. | 
4 icle | Tri if Vv 5— | N , 5 
Article. U =i Nov. 15 | Oct. |Nov. Nov. 15— Oct. (Nov. 
15, | 15 15, | 15 
| | '1919. |1919 | 1919. |1919 ; 
1913 | 1914 | 1917 1918 : *| 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 . . 4 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cits.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.) Cts.) Cts. 
EN SE Se Lb..] 23. 6} 23.3} 28.0} 34. 0} 36. 0} 34.6) 21. 5} 22. 2} 27.3) 32.5} 31.7) 31.3 
Round steak......... Oh alt iis ie Lb..| 21.6} 21. 7} 26. 9} 32. 9} 34. 0} 32. 7] 19. 0} 20.1] 23.8} 29.6} 29.2) 28.1 
a i oe Lb..| 18. 4] 18. 7] 22.9] 27. 7| 28.9] 27.8] 18. 0] 19.3] 22. 8} 29.2) 28.3] 27.8 
NN te ca ee ta | Lb.-| 16. 2} 17.0) 20. 5) 25. 6) 25. 7] 24. 4) 14.9] 14.5) 18. 6] 22. 3) 22. 1) 20.6) 
ek ous Ze baccarat Lb..| 12.1) 12.8} 15. 2} 19.6] 18.1] 17.0] 11.9] 12.1] 15.1] 19. 2| 18.2) 17.9 
ft.” ee Lb..| 19.6} 19.3} 31.0) 37.9] 41.7] 37.3) 24.5] 23.9] 36.0] 45.0] 47.2) 45. 2! 
nll gt HAM, Lb..| 27.8) 28. 2| 47.5] 55. 9] 54.0! 50.9) 30. 5] 31.9) 53. 0} 63.5) 55. 5} 52.3 
SE dts: s tt cies cpattoemanaden ee Lb..| 28. 2) 27. % 43. 0} 51. 7} 52. 7| 50. 0} 26.0] 27. 0} 45.0} 51.0) 49. 5} 46.3 3 
NC TEE. «cae nds ait lacs dts aes ais Lb..| 19. 0} 19. 6] 29.8} 33. 5} 34. 0} 32.3} 20. 5] 20. 9} 29. 5) 37. 5) 38. 5} 37.3 ; 
Shes obhane comninte on cop ctnited Lb..| 17.2) 17.7} 23.8] 31.2) 32.5) 30.3) 20.5) 22.3) 29.7] 39.3) 43.5) 42.7 
Salmon (canned).............-.- SS eee Oe 27. 8| 29.6) 37. 4) 36.9)....-]....- 31. 9} 34.0} 36. 6| 36.7 
SR is tees ans nerve dan ances Qt..) 7.0) 7.0) 11.0) 13.0) 13.0) 13.0) 9.8) 9.8) 13. 6f 16.0) 18. 5) 18.7 : 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened) | (2) }.....)....-/...-- et 5 FS EE Se eR 16. 5} 16.5 a 
Re sinh he y-c we aden <item cnr gel Lb..| 36. 6} 37. 7| 49.8] 66.5} 71.8) 76.3) 38.1) 39. 5} 51. 2) 66.6} 71.5] 76.1 
Oleomargarine .................- ila henaedcgnadiednerds coed 3g Ee eee oe 43. 4| 44.3 
BINED... ...ocvcccccces SE A a Se ee << ¢ t he eee cee eee! 36.1) 36.2 
ot ER ae aL ARE Lb..| 22.3) 22.3) 34.4) 42. 7] 42.0) 42.0) 21.9] 22.8) 34.8) 43.1] 42.0) 42.9 
Cnt <4 desu «despa a> ae Pag Lb..| 16.0} 16.3] 32. 4| 34. 9] 36.3) 36.7 15.0} 14. 6} 31. 4] 34.8] 35. 9) 36.4 
SA dethedhneds svoccss0cess os Ds ME TBS Mae. + | T Bad [ee See See 39. 5; 39.1 
Eggs, strictly fresh.............. Doz.| 45.0} 38.3) 48.3) 63.8] 65.1) 73.5) 41.3] 34.4] 46.1) 64.8] 62.3) 69.3 
a: PS Doz.| 33.0) 29.0) 41.4] 49.8) 55.8) 58.6! 30.0) 28.8] 39.7] 51.6] 57.2) 61.0 
8 I elas Fadl ERS Sol Lb.3| 5.7} 6.3} 9.8} 9.2] 10.0) 10.0) 4.8) 5.3) 9.0} 9.2) 9.2) 9.2 
i ae cok nila kbs ben mo oom oe Lb..}| 3.1) 3.7] 6.4] 6.5] 7.4) 7.5) 3.7] 3.9] 7.81 7.3] 7.5) 7.5 ; 
i EE Stee ES Se: aA Lb..| 3.3} 3.6] 7.7] 6.71 6.7) 6.41 28] 2.9 7.0] 62 5.8) 5.5 
NIL Lo. ule cas aaocaxate sn 2 SRE SS ARS EE: SE, Gi sendiecccdlvnawtliveand 8.7] 8.9 
sk vdeuenchsteccness  & EE Oe ee ee 14.2 aa TR ORE Sy A iciila 14.1) 14.4 
Cream of Wheat................ , 2 BS Bae ee ee  < S * GR ae See ever 24.8} 24.8 
Bran = 4 cntiesndsscnncnes sc 1 st a ae may iS OL 8 ee ee eee re -| 11.4] 11.3 
Ee eee Lb..| 9.0 ‘5 11. 5} 14.3] 17.6) 17.7) 7.5] 7.5] 10.1) 12.2) 14.8) 15.1 : 
SME s ccwcgcceshosctacaca FSS Be Bee 19. 5] 14.6] 11.6) 11.5).....|...-. 17.3] 15.9) 11.4] 11.6 
RS es Seats Ree. Lb.. 17 1.2) 28 24 3.4] 3.6 2.91 2.1) 4.2] 4.2 5.0] 4.9 
te i RS I SERS ee Lb.. emteel<eene - - < @ ) i = Ree Se 5 4.3) 5.9 6.7 
SSE RTE EE: | EES a Bet Bey Et Gay aa Fags Done 5.0) 4.5 
| SEaaaeee ec oraer OS, St ae Sere ‘eget | 5 ee 20 ebay eee 17.6} 17.2) 
Ds ovnssdccenakess dé , Bae atbsGhnsedcissds EEE MEME <escbevees Py Me BRE? 17. 6| 17.8 
Peas, canned.................... hy Renee. vide cle racclecoce|ooses 18. 4| 17.8 
Tomatoes, canned............... oy a OR SE Se ee SS ee _ 14.9) 15.1 
Sugar, granulated ............... Lb..}| 5. 6.0} 8.8} 10.8) 11.8) 13. 5.1) 6.1) 9.6) 10.5; 10.9} 11.1 
RE emt irs odin s65 sa0 koe ae Lb-..| 50.0} 50.0} 58.6) 65.9] 68. 2) 69.1) 62. 1] 62.1] 61.3) 63. 4| 67.1) 68.6 
ES LT EST ES Lb..| 27.5) 27.5) 27.0} 26.6] 47.1) 47.5} 25.7] 25.0) 27.4) 27.2) 42.5) 42.5 
EE Ee ee Say See SE Baas Seer 15.8) 15.6} 29.9) 28.6).....)..... 17.0 18.8 33.3) 31.3 
SS ee es ae | # ie Bae eee. 14. 7} 15. 1) 90.8) 22 8 .....}..... 15.5) 16.6) 19.2} 22.5 
RR EES eee Doz.|..... BM Bors BAP $0.0; OO.G.....).....)0.02.]..... 25.0} 25.0 
EL sh iccdeacoecavewedenta Doz.|..... need | vases | neat we a4 3 8 IS “Gea er 65.0} 41.0 


























_ 1 The steak for yng are here quoted is known as “porterhouse” in most of the cities included 
in this report, but in city it is called “sirloin” steak. 
2 15-16 ounce can, 
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1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, 1919, AND OCT. 15, 1919, FOR 19 CITIES—Continued. 
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New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, P 
Nov. 15— Oct. | Nov Novy. 15 Oct. | Nov Nov. 15 
15, 15, l 15, 15, pe ae -— - 
1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 | 1929. | 1919 1913] 1914] 1917 1918 1919. | 1919 xo13| rons | 1917 1918 | 
! | 
| rr | 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts. | 
25. 9} 26. 6] 32.6) 43.0) 42.6) 42.5130. 5131. 1/137. 4/153. 4) 150.4) 149.3] 27.3) 29.0) 34.5) 45.6 
25. 4] 26. 5| 33.5) 44.8) 44.5] 44.4] 25.7] 26.6] 34.4] 46.51 46.8] 45.0 24. 0) 24.0} 31.8] 42.2 
21.3} 21.7} 27.9) 38.3! 37.2] 37.6] 21.5! 22.3] 28.3] 37.6] 38.8) 38 o| 21.71 22.4] 26.51 35.3 
16. 0} 16. 7} 21.8) 30.3) 27.6) 27.6) 18.0) 18.5] 23.7] 32.6] 30.5] 29.3] 17.3) 18.0) 23.1] 30.8 
14. 5} 15.7} 20.9) 27.0 “TY ra 12.0 12. * 16. 9} 22.6) 19.4) 17.5) 12.8) 13 a 22 5 
| 
22. 6| 23.3) 33.9) 45.5] 45.7) 46.7] 22 sf 992.7\ 35.61 44.9] 46.2) 43 | 99. i 93.0 35.0) 43.3 
25. 6} 26.6) 45.9) 55.3) 47. 9) 48.0) 26.9 27.8) 46.9) 58.3] 53.1) 51.4) 30.4) 30.9) 49.4) 61.3 
27. 8} 30. 0) 46.0) 39.5) 57.0) 56.3) 30.4| 31.8) 48.2) 58.1] 58.6) 56.7) 29.8) 32.5 45.6] 58.8 
15. 1] 16.7) 26.5) 31.2) 29 0} 29.3) 18.8) 19.7) 31.0) 36.9) 39.4) 39.2) 20.3) 21.2 34.2) 37.9 
21.1) 21.4) 29.5) 40.8 a 7 23.1) 23.2) 32.2) 44.1 44.1, a ss. 24.2) 33.8) 44.1] 
| | | | 
er See 34.0) 35. { Ff . oe eee 26. ; 29.4) 31.4] 392.5]... 29.9) 31 i 
9. 0) 9. 0) 14.0) 17.0; 16.0) 17.7) 8.0) 8.0) 12 2) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 9.2) 9 | 12. 7] ». O| 
EE a | 15.5) 15.8)... ai et ae Fs on oa 
39. 9} 41.0) 51.6) 68.5) 72.4) 77.9) 44.3) 44.7) 56.7) 71.6) 77.2) 81.9) 40.4) 40.6] 52.8) 69.5) 
“i. Sees egy le 41.7) 42.3)....-|..e-+)-eeee]eeeee| 445) 45.7)-0000)--e. nation 
“NSS wie 34.5) oe SF OG Ae Ee 98.31 38 “1S oe lean itt 
20. 2} 20. 6| 33.8) 36.7) 42.3) 42.9) 25.0, 25.5) 35.7) 40.0) 44.9) 45.9) 24.5) 25.0) 35.1) 42.0 
16. 2} 15.9 33. 1) 34 35.7| 36.3) 15.5, 15.0) 33.0) 33.9) 35.2) 35.7] 15.7) 15.4 1} 34.3) 
0s ES a 36.1) 36.9 aR a Ae 34. 8} > , ea ees 
56.1) 49.3) 64 ‘ 80.2; 80.0) 88.1) 50.8 47.5 rT 77.6, 75.5) 82.9) 46.3) 39.5] 55 | 75.2 
} 
37.3} 32. 4 44.6) 56.1) 60.5) 62.5) 34.7 32. A 43.4} 57. A ad 62 < 33 , 30. . 15.3) 55 | 
6.0) 6.3) 9.8) 9.9) 10.0) 10.0) 4.8 4.8) 88 9.5) 9.4) 9.4 5.4) 5.5) 101) 98 
3.2) 3.6] 7.7] 7.1 A -_—> eS 3.7| 7.2) 6.7, 7.4) 7.4) 3.2) 3.7) 7.0) 6.7 
3.5) 3.6] 8.3) 7.6) 7.3) 7.6) 2.9) 3.0) 7.2) 6.7) 6.3) 6.5) 3.0) 3.2) 8.7] 7.3 
‘a aks ee ee a ed licnwcheneses 
we aE ia 12. 0) Mee 12.4 7 i oe ee inane 
(> i err gale RE Re ae Ok SS i 
ay: See See Pee 2.0) 91.G.....'.....|... i ood | 2 SR RR Ee lage: 
8.0} 8.3} 11.9) 13.9] 16.4] 16.7] 9.& 10.0) 12.3) 14.7] 17.4] 18.1] 9.2) 9.2) 11.2) 14.5 
1 soccel 18.7] 16.8] 123] 12.6).....,...-.] 18.4} ie 12.0} 11.9].....).....| 19.5, 15.9 
3.6) 3.9) 4.1) 4.4 2 1.9 2.8| 4.2) 4.4 4.5 od 1.4] 3.3) 3 
6.0} 4.3 6. 0) i. ae 5.4) 4.1 6.0 fa eae 5.3 4.3) 
nie enbed eos 3.9 4.2 iaauhe ne 5.7 5.3 ee 
a 15.4] 15.2). RA A ee Oy OE panel 
PS 19.1 ~ Rees PERS, Eas eaRe 18.3 ~— Lae. Pee! Lees Eee 
eaeee deo See OG... 2 oe 18. 4 FO ee ee 
eae Sa _* i *< Soap ee eee? SME PEs shntink she inccdonneed 
10.6} 10.8} 10.8) 5.0) 5.4) 9.6) 10 10.7} 10.8) 7| 6.4) 10.5) 10.4 
-1} 55.8) 57.0) 54.0) 54.0) 58. 5) 0| 61.6) 58.0! 60.0! 71.5] 78.0 
3] 43.9 .1| 24.5) 24. 7.9) 3 5 


5 
5S. t 
44.5, 30.0) 29. 





SR ..1 17.2] 21.3 
3 SG ee 14.6) 15.1] 
40.0)..... Tae: PR ee 
+ Ra FR Ae Ae 


a. 


Oct, 
15, 
1919. 





3 Baked weight. 
4 8-ounce package. 
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6 28-ounce package. 
6 No. 2 can. 


81 


Nov. 


<j —  S 


1, 
1919, 


Cte. 
45.2 
40.8 
34.8 
28.2 

2 


18. 


44.6 
54.9 


57 
39. 1 
43.6 


16.0 
16 j 


50.0 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR NOV 15, 














































































































) 7 - 
| St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. 
Article. Unit. Nov. 15— | Oct ay Nov. 15— Oct " 
> ho a e AVOV. 
| 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1914 | 1917| 1918 pee) 1913 1914 | 1917 1918/1919. 1918. | 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| c ts. 
SETAE Lb..] 26. 6] 27.3} 29. 6} 37.3) 34.5) 34.5) 21. 0} 21. Of 24. 0] 33. 0} 29.5) 29.1. 
Beund steak iulekaia sun tnreluhean Lb... 2.6 me 28. ¢ — 34. 4 34.5 m7 20. 3 23.¢ 32.1 28. 5 28. 1| 
ee ..| 20. . O} 24. . 3} 29, 5} 28. . 3} 22. O} 23. 4) 30. 5} 28. 6) 28. 7| 
no 560 on nc canemen Lb..| 16. 0} 16. 5} 20. 5) 25.3) 21.3] 20. 8) 15.5] 15. 5} 16. 7} 23. 9{ 20.4) 20.4 
Sl itinarevinaspeneskdiead Lb..| 12. 4] 14, 2} 16. 7] 20.9) 17,7] 17.5) 14.3] 14.8] 16.2) 22.1 “- ae 
I es eee Ae Lb..| 17.8} 20.3} 30. 1] 39.5] 39. 7] 36.7] 24.2] 24.5] 36.3] 44.9] 43.0) 43.2 
mason i sa RE Site Bab Lb. 3. § z.§ 48. 0} 56.5} 49. 4) 48. 2 4 35.7 53.7 $0.5 59. 2| 59. 1 : 
Ea, ce ee ae oe »..| 27.3] 27.5) 45. 6] 55. O} 54. 0] 52. 8} 32. 0) 33. 0) 48.8) 56. 2) 57.5) 55.7 ; 
Si SR RR AE Lb..| 18.3] 19.3} 29. 5] 32. 6] 31. 1) 32. 2} 17.0) 18.8) 28.9) 34.5) 32.4) 31.4 ' 
Be CG PRA Lb..| 16.5] 18. 0} 24. 8} 32. 2) 32. 8} 31.9) 24.8} 24.3] 33. 4) 49.9] 47.3] 47.9 ; 
| 4 
Salmon (canned)................ | Se re i oe 28. 5) 31.9] 33.4) 34.2)..... 25. 0} 28.1] 31.6] 33.4 ? 
BEE g OU. oo 00sccvccoceres+ ose t..| 8.8) 8.8} 13.0) 14.0) 16.0) 16.0) 10.0) 10.0) 12.1) 14.0) 14.2) 15.0 } 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened).} (1) [....-J...../..-..]..... a ee eee eee 15.1) 15.2 
IE sn c5l eecdncus seu ae Lb..| 38.1] 38. 5} 52.2) 67.3} 72.1) 78. 5| 40.4] 38. 8) 50.1) 68.3) 73.5] 74.3 
ree idietisabadkebedeaine 5 SS RE BAe aS 38. ‘ 38. 5 i 
IID on ca cciccaccacaces Oe a a a oe See PO ee eee ee See 5.4) 35.6 i 
IE bili ct sia isa aoc a Lb..| 20.3] 21. 8} 35. 3) 42. 6) 40. 7| 41.3) 21. 0) 21.0) 32. 4) 39.3] 44.7) 44.4 
ltt 3 ER ail Span Lb..| 12. 9} 14. 5] 31. 5) 31. 6] 32, 2) 31.5) 17. 7] 17.9] 32. 2} 33. 6] 37. 4] 36.8 
NG ivan ania undscecabown SR et aE 5 bo ah tine SS ¢ & NS Seg AES Slee 38. 5} 38.9 
Eggs, strictly fresh. ............. Doz.| 38.9} 33.3] 47.1] 67. 6 sak 71 ‘I 65. 0} 55, ‘ 63 ‘ 84. 4 ain 88. 7 
a ee Doz..| 32. 5) 28.0) 39.3) 49.9) 54.0) 57.8, 40.7) 34,3) 45.1) 54.7) 60.7 60.8 
a IC Sal aii elie | Lb.2.| 5.6} 6.0) 10.4) 10.0) 10.0) 10.0) 5.9] 6.0; 9.3) 10.0) 10.0 11.7 ; 
NY odeecin igh windidincincea nin | Lb..| 2.9] 3.4] 6.1) 6.3) 6.8) 6.9) 3.4 8.9) 6.1) 6.9) 7.1) 7.2 
ERO ey ee Lb..| 2.5] 2.6) 6.4) 5.2) 5.7) 5.5} 3.5) 3.7) 7.4) 7.3) 7.1) 7.2 § 
Rolled Oats...............-2+++- BM. db. cocclocredeescelocece >a en See RE: Es ai at i 
Corn flakes | (3) | ee > a ee | ew: are | 14. 2! 14.2 ’ 
a RS FA Te 24. 7| 24.6 
ee. tt 14.7| 15.3) 
16. 5) 8.5] 8. 5) 10. 8| 14. 1] 15.3) 16.0 , 
i Wiss whelseran 17. 4) 15.0) 10,3) 9. i 
> 1.9} 1.8} 3.1] 3.1) 3.3) 3.6 ; 
dl, ale 3.4] 2.6) 4.4] 5.2) 
lids <pallt hoaphenwaniis~ceaies = <alee de : 
icing lan cialeeedhiinn aie 18.4) 18.6) H 
| re rae es Bes Sts 18,7) 18. 0) { 
2 
Sa Re aes ees 17.9) 17.5) 
| tay a RRS aes 13.3) 13.4 
13.0) 5.41 6.0} 8.1) 10.5] 10.8] 10.8 : 
72. 0} 50. 0} 50. 0} 53. 9] 57. 0} 59. 5) 58.9 } 
46, 7} 32, 0} 32. 0) 30.5) 31.4) 45.3) 44.7 i 
(ee BS 14.7} 17.1] 23.6) 22.4 { 
al, aii 13. 2} 13. 8] 18.3) 20.3 : 
a MIL, Faegcig, Bnet: 46. 0} 46. 
“4. 4 Mo 22 PR 54. 2| 67.7 
115-16 ounce can, ? Baked weight. 38-ounce package. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. R3 





1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, 1919, AND OCT. 15, 1919, FOR 19 CITIES—Concluded. 























Seattle, Wash. | Washington, D. C. 
yg Se ee ae OO ~ 
Noy. 15— Nov. 15— 
__| Oct. 15, Nov. 15,|_ Fs cecinpealsiiitaiitasmtssassia Oth. 18, | Mev. 26, 
1919. 1919, | | | | 1919. | 1919. 
1913 1914 1917 1918 1913 | 1914 | 91 1918 

Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cte. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Ct Ors ( 
23. 22.8 26.7 36.3 36. 0 35.2} 26.5) 27.1 36. 0 1.0 18. 8 17.9 
20. 20.8; 25.3, 35.3 33.4 32.6, 22.5 24.4 33. 2 17. 8 4.4 13.3 
20. 19.0 22. 1} 31. 2 29.3 28. 5} 21.0 21.0 27.7 39. 4 36. 8 7.0 
15 14.6, 18.3 25. 9| 22. 5| 22.2) 17.6 17.8) = 23.7 34.8 9, 29. 0 
12. 4 15. 4 17.8 12,8) 12.7 18. 4 23.7 18,9 18.6 


_ 
PeESNe Ns 
_WBSOSS BASRD 








} 24 23. 5) 39. 6 47.9 48. 9) 45.1 21.4 23. 4 37.0 | 19,8 45,2 
i 32 33.8} 52.2 62.8 61.5 59.2} 26.4) 26.81 49.2 58.9 50, 0 
30 30. 0 43. 4 52.4 58. 1 56.5, 31.3 31.2 13. 2 7.1 OS. 4 6.3 
18 17.6 29. 6 35. 4 32.3 2. 2) 19. 1) 21. 0 33. 7 410.9 8.4 39. 0 
. 24 23. 0) 28. 3 39. 3 42.8 42, ' 21 3 20. 0 31.1 $4 15, 8 15.3 
ta - ae | 28S 30.5 34.1 — ae | 26.9 9 3.0 4.5 
3 10. 0 9.5 12. 0 15.0 15. 0) 15. 0) 9. 0) 9. 0) 14. 0 17.0 18. 0 18.0 
‘i ee oe - in - 15.4 5 err . 16. 1 16.5 
z 40,8 39.4 54.2 68. 9 73.9 74, 5) 40, 3) 41 4H 33, 4 70.0 74.1 8.1 
ie) 2 ee Sa ee 40. 2 i eee Le canegadicinsashalsesconss 13. 0 12.6 
‘ | } | | » 
ES RE Sa ers 36, 8} Se a a ee a5. 5 
{ 22 s 21. 4) 30. s 38. Ss 4 3. 0 43. 0 23 ) 2 > 7) } ¥. 29 ‘ : ) 
: 16.9 16. 0) 30. 7 33. 8! 38. 5 39. 1| 15. 0 14. 6} 2.5 4.8 1 
Pa ae * aiid 41.2 ee Ce 7 


5 90. 3 (7.9 423) 


Oe Cee ee ee ee eee eee 
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6.1 6.6 89 10.9) 0.9 11.6 5. | 7 6 10.5 Ll. 

50. 0 90. 0 55. 0) 60. 4 63.3 63. 2 57.5 57.5 63. 0 re 77.9 Db. § 
28 " 30.0) 31.2 32, \ 47. 8 48 2 28 "| 28, 8 28. 6 29.7 18, 4 7.7 

Oe | 14. 4| 17. 7 27.3 4 aa a 17.7 4 1.3 

haa. oe ae 13. 4) 15. 2 21.3 | ee 14.8 16. 0 2 22.8 
EY REE RSS Srey _. Be Reggae mee ine eae 4.2 4.8 

eR diade allies dbdibe denweson il 56. 1 | SR RY ASRS F 56.3 57.6 











428-ounce package. No. 2 can, 6 ound, 








Meurer Cater L 


iin! 
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RETAIL PRICES O7 THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF , 
Bridgeport, Butte, Charleston,) Cincinnati,,; Columbus, 
Conn, Moni. 8. C. Ohio. Ohio. 
Artiele. Unit. 
Oct. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov.| Oct. | Nov.| Oct. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 
15, | 15, }-15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
| 1919. | 1919. 1919. , 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. 
- . r en | 
Cts. | Cis. | Cts. | Cis. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts | 
Sirloin steak.............. ee Lb. ..| 50. 3 51.1 | 31.8 | 31.8 | 37.0 | 37.7 | 30.8 | 35.4 | 36.4 | 35.9 | 
ee eee re Lb. ..} 47.8 | 46.9 | 26.7 | 27.1 | 36.4 | 37.2 | 29.8 | 29.5 | 34.4] 32.9 | 
SS SS eae Lb. ..! 36.5 | 37.3 | 24.9 | 24.1 | 39.9 | 39.0 | 25.4] 25.7 | 30.0 | 28.7 
Chuek roast......................| Lb...| 98.5 | 29.2} 17.41 27.9 | 24.2} 25.4] 19.2] 19.1 | 25.8] 25.1 
er ae ee Lb...| 15.5 | 15.9 | 11.8 | 12.7 | 18.8] 18.8] 17.5 | 17.4] 18.5 | 18.5 
OD... g wuad decetchiven« Lb 47.7 | 45.0 | 44.2 | 40.9 | 44.4] 44.7 | 49.8 | 38.1 | 38.0 | 37.3 
CURSED. « «cactd ee axa duteae.o Lb 55.2 | 54.8 | 62.0 | 60.0] 56.0 | 55.4 | 46.5 | 44.8 | 49.2] 49.1 
ES oR ee ce ee Lb 69.3 | 59.8 | 59.6 | 59.5 | 52.3 | 53.0 | 52.5 | 49.5 | 54.2] 51.6 
Ms ndnn Cbg us nebe¥en os | Lb 36.2 | 35.4 | 27.7 | 26.9 | 39.2] 41.1 | 39.0 | 29.4] 27.5] 39.0 
RE Ey ener eee Lb 44.0 | 43.5 | 32.8 | 30.6 | 49.2 | 47.9 | 38.3 | 36.6 | 37.7 | 32.1 
Salmon (canned)..............-. Lb. ..| 37.8 | 37.9 | 44.0 | 43.2] 32.4 | 33.1 | 34.3 | 35.5 | 34.3 | 31.9 
« years eo Se Qt...| 16.0 | 18.0 | 15.5 | 15.6 | 23.5 | 24.71 14.9] 15.9 | 14.0] 14.7 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetenel).| (2) | 16.8] 16.6 | 17.9 | 18.3 | 16.7] 16.9 | 15.5 | 16.2] 16.7 | 16.5 
Tn ws cttiel & os ncn Pesie Lb. ..| 66.3 | 69.7 | 68.7 | 70.2 | 68.6 | 73.6 | 72.1 | 76.4} 73.1 | 77.2 
Oleomargarine................... Lb...| 41.8 | 41.3 | 45.0 | 46.3 | 45.0 | 45.0 | 41.1 | 42.0 | 42.4 | 42.7 
Wet marparine.................- PEF Fe © 5 ee hae 45.7 | 45.7 | 34.3 | 34.6 | 35.0] 35.2 
eS ES Sa ee eee Lb. ..| 42.6 | 43.2 | 44.7 | 46.3 | 41.2 | 41.9 | 41.7 | 43.4] 42.2] 43.9 
te a Ae Lb. ..| 35.8 | 35.6 | 38.8 | 38.6 | 37.3 | 38.3 | 32.1 | 32.1 | 33.7 | 34.2 : 
i ddan cis ests Lb. 36.5 | 36.3 | 43.7 | 44.0 | 37.9 | 39.0 | 34.5 | 35.1 | 36.2 | 36.5 ; 
Eggs, strictly fresh............... Doz 7.6 | 96.3 | 73.9 | 87.1 | 56.7 | 68.6 | 63.0 | 74.0 | 64.2 | 77.2 ; 
Fess, storage Sra: eet Ree” ee Doz..| 69.2 | 62.2 | 69.0 | 62.8 | 54.8 | 57.0 } 55.5 | 59.3 | 56.2 | 60.6 i 
NRE BEES in. 3 n't, b:c'a bn a ache duos Lb®*..| 10.7 | 10.4 | 12.3 | 12.4} 10.0] 10.0 9.9 9.9 9.8 9.8 ; 
Ne oad cUteuls.<s active Lb re 7.4 8.0 8.1 7.8 ne » 7.4 6.9 6.9 7 
Gs oN alee a s bans hos Ib 7.9] 8&8] 7.91 80] 5.7] 5.3] 6.0] 5.5] 6.3] 5.8 
iti ae ERS SE ae Lb 9.7 9.7 9.3 9.4; 10.4] 10.4 8.2 7.3 9.4} 10.2 
ES a a (4) 13.5 | 13.5 | 14.6 | 14.5 | 14.9 | 14.9] 13.8] 13.9 | 14.3 | 14.1 
Cream of Wheat .. tae 3.9 | 23.8] 30.0 | 30.90 5.0 | 25.0 | 24.8 | 24.8] 25.0 | 24.9 
RN a 2 os wate wteachene Lb...| 22.5 | 23.0 | 20.9 | 20.3 | 21.1 | 20.9 | 16.7] 17.1] 18.6] 19.8 
eS ee ee ee Lb. 16.9 | 17.0 | 15.3 | 16.7 | 14.4] 14.8] 17.4] 17.8} 17.5] 18.2 
I ., shcbitn soe ee des<s Lb 11.8 | 11.5 | 13.4 | 12.9 | 14.5; 14.8} 10.9 | 10.7 | 11.6} 11.3 
Potatoes 0 EE Sapna a eae Lb. 3.4} 3.5 2.7 3.5 4.7 4.7 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.1 
EON oo. tink. cask an we Lb. 6.2 6.3 §.7 6.5 7.5 7.9 5.8 6.5 6.8 7.4 
lass « Keceohne<dbarkenad Lb. 4.3 4.4 4.8 5.1 6.4 5.9 4.6 4.5 §.7 5.1 
ee ee (8) 16.5 | 16.2 | 22.4 | 22.2] 15.4] 15.4] 15.2] 15.7 | 16.7 | 16.6 
ks tdocctenesvcncces (6) 21.9 | 21.3 | 18.4] 18.8 | 21.2 | 21.0 | 17.2} 16.7 | 16.4} 16.5 
SE ES ee (6) 20.5 | 20.0} 18.6 | 18.8 | 22.1 | 21.8 7.6 7.1] 16.4} 16.5 
Tomatoes, ER I ER (6) 16.3 | 16.2} 18.0 | 17.9 | 15.6 | 15.6 | 15.1 | 15.3 | 15.3 | 14.9 i 
sugar, granulated... Lb. 11.0 | 11.0 | 12.4] 13.7 | 10.9] 11.1] 11.4] 14.4] 11.1 | 12.6 B | 
otk Ry Seg Fe: “8 Lb. ..| 63.0 | 60.8 | 75.9 | 74.4} 81.2 | 81.3 | 77.3 | 77.1 | 82.1 | 82.1 { 
Colles CT Mle ecceeuiesseudhden s - Lb...| 46.7 | 47.6 | 58.1 | 56.8 | 47.6 | 48.4 | 42.4 | 42.5 | 50.5 | 49.3 i 
a 
Prunes..... sass te sient Lb. ..| 29.9 | 29.2 | 27.0 | 26.5 | 29.2 | 30.0 | 26.2 | 28.3 | 24.5] 31.5 ; 
TE SST CR ane Lb. ..| 21.8 | 23.0 | 19.4 | 21.5 | 21.3 | 22.5 | 2).2] 22.1] 21.8 | 24.2 1 
oo sb udigchu'n ‘ns meleiora oz..| 38.7 | 40.6 | 47.5 | 47.5 | 42.9 | 44.9 | 36.4] 39.9 | 39.1] 42.1 
ES EE ea Doz 61.0 | 61.2 | 53.8 | 56.6 | 51.5 | 47.9 | 46.6 | 41.9 | 51.5 | 53.1 









































i Pen steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “sirloin” in most of the cities included in this 
ort, but in this city is called “‘rump” steak. 
Pts -16 ounce can. 
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FOOD FOR 31 CITIES ON OCT. 15 AND NOV. 15, 1919. 



















































































Dallas, Tex. Fall River, Mass. | Houston, Tex. | ae Jac — ille, | Ke ty ity, 
Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. | Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. | Nov. | Oct. | No 
15, 15, 15, 15, .. 15, 25. 15, | 7 15, | 15, | 15, 
1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. | 1919. 1919. | 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. | 1919. 1919. 
Cts. Cis. Che. Cts. | Cts. Cis. | Cts. Cts Cts Cts. Cts Cts. 
34.2 36.9 159.8 159.5] 32.5 32.8 33.7 35. 2 37.9 38.8 34.8 | 34.5 
32.9 36.6 48.9 @.1i 35 32.8 33. 4 34.4 35.5 36.1 31.9 31.5 
29.8 31.3 33.9 34.41) 25.8 26.7 25.3 26.9 27.7 28.51 26.0 25.7 
24.2 26. 4 26.3 26.6 | 22.4 29.5 22.6 4.3 23.0 22.81 20.5 19.8 
21.8 EE oo Baad kk Seca 18.3 18.8 16. 7 17.4 16.0 16.1} 15.7! 15.0 
| | 
42.3 4.8 46 13.9 41.0 41.8 49.5 39.6 42.7 43.7 41.3 37.4 
56.9 53.6 49.8 49.0 64. 1 59.3 51.1 49.3 55.5 42.9 55.2 52.7 
55.0 57.1 54.3 52. 6 50.0 50.0 54.7 53. 4 52.7| 50.8] 5401 53.2 
7.9 32. 5 33.9 33.5 38. 3 35. 6 37.5 35.9 34.0 | 34.3 | 28.9 | 29.1 
35.0 35.3 46.7 46.3 38. 3 37.8 36.0 34 43.2 43.4] 33.8 33.8 
| 
35.5 36.9 33.4 | 3.6 32.8 33.8 oR. 2 98. 3 34.4 | a7.5 | 32.9 | 33.1 
19.9 21.0 15. 0 | 15.7 19.8 Hw. 0 13.7 14.0 2%). 0 20.0 15.3 16.0 
< 17.2 18.1 16. 2 16 6 16.8 16.5 16.9 17.3 16.6 16.8) 17.3 i.2 
3 67.1 71.8 66.0 | 68.9 68.9 74.3 71.5 75.7 72.9 | 77.11 7.8 76.4 
; 37.5 37,0 40.1} 41.4] 43.1] 429) 443] 44.1 13.3 43.6 | 41.2] 41.3 
‘ 36.9 35.7 36.3 36.5 37.3) 37.3 35. 2 35.6 38. 3 39.0] 35.9 | 35.4 
é 42.8 43.3 42.9 42.6} 39.1 39.6 42.3 45.1 40.6) 41.2) 44.1] 14.4 
34.9 36.8 35. 3 35. 6 34. 2 33.7 33. 4 34.9 35.5 35.6 37.8 38.3 
36.1 36.8 37.3 36.9 33. 7 33.8 37.3 37.5 37.4 38.4] 39.3 | 39.8 
3 57.5 65. 0 91.6 106.3 7.21 67.7 65.6 74.7 68.8 | 76.3 | 63.0 70.9 
BS 8 | et eew ence 61.3 69.9 63.1 52.5 | 56. 6 57.8 9. 4 57.0 60.0 0.0 | 9.3 
10.0 10.0 10.9 10.9 9.2 | 9.2 9.7 9.7 10.0 10.0} 10.0} 10.0 
7.3 7.6 7.7 7.7 7.3 7.4 7.2 7.1 7.7 7.7] 6.7 | 7.0 
6.3 6.9 8.4 &.8 5.9 6.0 6.1 5.6 5.7 | 5 5 | 7.0 | 6.9 
: 10.8 10.9 9.7 9.8 9.8 9.8 9.4 10.0 19.9 | 19 | 11.1 11.6 
} | 
. 13.9 13.9 14.5 144.2] 14.5 | 146] 148] 147] 6.1] 6.0] 6.0] 15.0 
‘ | 26.4 27.0 25.1 5.5 24.8 24.8 25.6 5.1 25.9 | 5.2 26.1 | 25.9 
4 20.0 19.4 22.5 22.9 19.6 20.1 20. 21.5 20.7} 20.6 | 6.71 19.0 
18.8 18.6 17.2 17.3 15.9 16.1 19.5 19. 4 16.2 16.1 19.1 | 18.7 
13.4 13.7 12.0 12.1] 126] 124, 121] 11.9 | 14.2} 13.9 | 13.0 12.3 
5.0 5.1 3.6 3.5 4.4 6 He 3.9 | 8 4.8 | 4.1 1.3 
6.2 7.1 Fe 6.3 6.9 fe 7.6 | 7.7 8.0 7.6 | 7.9 
5.8 6.3 4.4 4.4 5.5 5.6 4.8 4.7 6.5) 6.4] 4.4) 4.5 
18.6 18.8 16.5 16.4 18. 2 18.3 18. 1 18. 1 17.8 744 v7.0) 17.3 
20.0 21.3 20.0 20.5 17.9 17.9 18.0 i8. 4 2.2 20.9 | 16.4 | 16.4 
0.3} 2.6] 29] 28] 196] 19.7! 17.1] 17.5] 221|] 21.4! 164! 168 
15.1 15.3 16.1 16.9 14.4 14.6 16.2 15.9 15. 4 15. 4 15.8 | 15.5 
11.9 12.8 11.0 11.3 11.3 16.3 11.3 13.3 11.3 13.2 12.7 | 13.0 
85.4 76.0 59.0 59.5 5.4 64.4 84.7 85.0 86.9 84.3 81.7 | 78.8 
53.3 55.0 49.2 50.3 44.5 45.7 51.4 51.0 53.7 | 53.8 48.3 47.5 
: 31.3 30.2 25.1 25. 8 28. 2 28.1 30.0 31.3 33.3 33.7 31.9 29.6 
4 21.3 22.8 22. 3 23. 2 19.1 18. 5 24.4 24.7 B3.3i 2.1 23.3 25.4 
39.3 41.0 39.8 40.3 37.1 39.2 39.6 34.3 38.3 4.0 46.0) 51.7 
50.5 59.9 52.6 49.2 49.3; 49.2 49.1 49.9 45.0 35.0 53.0 57.3 
; 3 Baked weight. 6 28-ounce package. 
4 4 Sounce package. 6 No. 2 can. 
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Little Rock, Louisville, | Manchester, Memphis, | 
Ark. Ky. N. H. Tenn. 
Article. Unit. ; | 
Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 
1919. 1919, 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919, 1919, 1919. 
' i 
| Cts. Cts. Cts. | Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
ON ES ae Lb... 35. 6 34. 7 33.3 33.1] 154.6] 154.5 36. 5 36. 3 
OS” es Lb...| 33.3 5 31.3 30. 4 49. 2 47.8 34.0 33.6 
OS er Lb...; 30.0 27.9 27.2 26. 2 31.6 30.3 29.3 28. 2 
OS I..3 Bee 23.7 22.8 2.3 2s. 1 26.6 24.2 22.8 
oo EE he SE. Lb... | 17.8 17.7 19.1 |, pe OS, ee 18.8 18. 1 
| 
Ms «5's ehcp << ancy | Lb...) 43.8] 41.3 42.1 37.6} 48.1 44.3| 42.4 40.7 
ES peal ll Na ag aN Lb..i &.5 55.9 54.8 §2.0 50. 1 47.8 55.9 53.6 
iS Pe 2. PRR... Lb..i 8.5 53. 2 53.9 48.8 51.3 48.9 | 54.1 54.6 
i Sica RR Sy, PE EE” Lb...| 36.9 35. 6 30.0 29. 2 35. 4 36.1] 37.5 38. 0 
ER GT RI Rae ens Lb 36.3 34.4 37.6 37.9 46. 4 45.9 | 37.2 36. 6 
Salmon (canned)............. Lb... | 34.2 34. 2 31.8 32. 3 35.5 3H. 2 36.2 35. 7 
 § i te 20.0 20.0 15.0 15.0 15.0 15.0 | 18.0 19. 3 
Milk, evaporated (unsweet- | (2)... 18.1 18. 2 16.5 17.2 17.7 8 17.8 17.3 
en . 
Si ES RE 2's a 69.7 73.8 72.0 77.5 70 76.4) 72.7 76.9 
Oleomargarine............... Lb...) 44.5 43.5 44.7 43.8 42.9} 43.4] 43.1 43. 1 
| | 
Nut margarine............... | Lb 38.5 37.8 35. 0 33.5 33.5 34.8 | 42.3 10.8 
EE el RO a 56 Lb 41.4 42.5 40.7 41.8 2.9 42.9 41.2 42.1 
OES Sl IG EE Wo Lb 38.5 39.8 34. 7 34.8 36.9 37.8 36. 3 36. 6 
ES Fie iS ee ae Be ot. er == 39.5 39.8 35. 0 35.2 38.2 38. 6 37.9 36.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh........... | Doz..| 59.8 68. 6 60.5 74,7 84.4) 104.5 63. 6 68.7 
rr Doz..| 57.0 61.4 55.0 59.3 60.9 63.8 57.5 56.3 | 
ES ik ey RRS BOG PES |} Lbs. 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 9.5 9.5 10.0 10.9 | 
Se Cy aa AT | Lb... 7.4 7.4 7.3 7.3 4%, 7.9 7.4 7.4 
SS ee aa L»..3 5.8 5.6 5.5 5.2 7.4 7.4 5.5 | 5.3 | 
DEE nndea sc ccceoce . Lb il. 1 11.1 9.7 9.8 9.7 9.7 10.8}; 10.9 | 
Nn naan | (4) 14.8] 14.6] 14.0] 14.0] 14.9] 149) 4.9] 14.2 
Cream of Wheat............. 1 (5)....] 25.4 25. 4 25. 7 25.9 25. 1 25.0 24.4 24.3 | 
SS IS iLeo..3 Be 19.0 18.0 17.5 23.5 24.0 19.7 18.7 | 
Se: Se a Lb 17.4 17.0 18.4 18.5 16. 7 17.1 16.6 16.5 
IEE veSawdssaccencess Lb 13. 6 13.1 12. 4 12. 1 12.4 2.5 13. 6 13.9 | 
SS ca A Lb 4.1 4.2 3.9 3.7 3.2 3.4 4.6 | 4.5 
a TS DLS EF Lb...! 7.2 8.0 5.3 5.8 6.3 6.3 6.9 7.9 
SS RRS Lb 5.3 5.7 4.8 4.6 3.5 3.7 5.3 5.1 
6 " ee. (6) 17.1 16.6 16. 1 15.8 18.2 18. 4 18.7 18.0 
i nadececesdr<nsd (®) 17.8 17.9 17.9 18.0 21.8 21.8 18.8 18.3 
Peas, canned................. (6). 18.2 18.4 17.9 17.9 21.0 21.3 18.8 18.5 
Tomatoes, Cpnes OE a ile sie ‘*). oH 14.9 15.0 15. - 17. 5 18.3 16.2 16. 2 
Sugar, granulated............ ub. 1 17.6 11.1 11. 1.3 11.2 11.5 21.5 
Aa RE. Lb. 86. 4 7.4 79.1 79.9 61.9 61.9 89.9 89.9 | 
Pihcnsittedadetebecsedbcose Lb §2.5 51.7 48.1 49.3 51.0 51.9 53.5 52.3 
3 SSE; ae. Lb... 20. 7 27.5 27.2 29.8 27.6 28.5 28. 4 35.8 |} 
NCS RS Eee Lb...5 23 23. 2 20.5 23.1 23.0 24.4 21.3 24.2 | 
OO aa ee Doz. 34.4 36.3 37.1 36.7 40.0 38.8 40.5 40.6 
Teencthbatadeandadu oe Doz 54.7 52.9 44.5 45.0 56. 1 56.6 55.3 49.0 








' The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “ porterhouse’’ in most of the cities included in 
this report, but in this city it is called “‘sirloin” steak. 
2 15-16 ounce can. 
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FOOD FOR 31 CITIES ON OCT. 15 AND NOV. 15, 1919—Continued. 

































































' ae =e } i é 7 
Mingeopetis, Mobile, Ala. Newark, N. J. | <a en, | Norfolk, Va. | Omaha, Nebr. 
Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Novy. Oct. Nov. 
15, 15, 6, | 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 5, | 15, 

1919. 1919. 1919. | 1919. 1919. 1919, 1919. 1919. | 1919. 1919. 1919. | 1919, 
ad > |_ - | =e ee —— 
Cts, Cts. Cts | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cte. 
32. 4 31.9 32.9 32.7 44.1 14.6 52. 6 52.7 14.1 4.9] 36.4] 34.8 
29. 1 29.5 32.3 32.3 45.0 45.2 47.7 46.9 39.9 0.01 32.5] 31.6 
25. 4 25.9 30. 0 29.5] 35.9] 3:8] 37.6] 36.9] 366] 348] 20] 25.8 
20.8 20. 4 23.9 23.4 27.6 26.3 30.9 30. 6 2. 6 25.9} 22.2 | 21.0 
13.9 13.8 19.8 19.3 18.9 18. 5 | 2 eS 18.8 18.3 | 16.2 15.9 
40.1 36.8 45.91 46.8 47.21 44.71 48.1 13.6 13.0 | 41.1 8.6 
55.4 54.5 60.0 | 58. 8 47.6| 46.1] 54.7 53.7 52. 6 .61 56.3 54.7 
54.2 51.0 54.5 | §2.3 50.0 50.0 | 57.9 55. 2 4iX.3 Pa 5.5 55.0 
27.6 28.9 35.0 33.6 36. 6 35. 4 37.8 37.1 38.3 7.4 32.0 31.9 
30.1 28.8 43.8 | 41.4 $1.5] 41.6 46. 4 15.6 16.0 14.8 3.5 32.9 
42.1 41.9] 33.3] 345] 354] 37.8) 366| 36.5] 30.7] 347] 37.1 37.5 
13.0 13.0 17.5 | 22.0 16.7/ 17.3 16.0] 16.0 21.0] 21.0] 15.2] 15.2 
17.7) 17-8) 17.6) ISO] 15.7| 15.7] 165] 165} 160] 16.2 | 17.5 17.6 
66.6 71.9 70.9 76.9} 75.3! 79. 66.3) 70.4] 72.6] 76.4] 70.9 75.8 
41.1 41.4 44.9 44.5 42.7 $2.5 12.9|} 43.1 17.2] 45.8 | 14.2 14.2 
33.1 33. 1 41.8 40.9 35. 7 35. 5 36.4| 36.2 39.0 | 39.0] 35.3 35. 8 
40. 2 41.4 41.2 43.7 43.9 43.9 42.7 42.8 41.6 a: 7 12.5 13.6 
35.0 35.5 37.2 38. 9 38.6 37.21 35.5 36. 4 37.8 2.21 238.1 37.6 
38.0 38.0 36.5 38. 9 36. 4 36.21 35.7 35. 6 38.3} 37.8 | 40.0 39. 7 
62.9 71.8 61.4 75.0 82.7 86. 6 $4.9) 96.5 64.3) 75.7) 64.3 73.2 
' 
| | 
55.0 58.5 58.0 64.5 63.1 64.3; 59.1 63.3 57.3] 61.8 56. 4 59.5 

9.6 9.6 9.6 9.6 9.8 9.8; 10.6 10. 6 9.9 | 9.9] 10.0 10.0 

7.2 7.4 7.1 7.1 7.4 7.5) 7. 7.5 7.5] 7.6} 68 7.0 

6.3 §. 4 6.3 6.0 7.5 a Ft 7.5 | 7s 6.0 | 5.9 | 6.6 6.7 

7.7 re 11.1 11.2 8.9 | 8.9 | 9.9 | 9.6 10.2} 10.1 0 | 9.2 

14.5 14.6 14.7 14.7 12. 4 12.3; 13.9 14.2 14.6 4.4] 14.7 15.0 
5.3 25. 4 25.5 25. 2 23.9 24. 1 24. 4 24.5 25.51! 25.8 25. fi | 5. 9 
17.2 17.3 19.2 19.1 21.0 21.8 20.8 20.7 19.2] 19.3 19.5 21.6 
17.8 18.8 16.6 16.2 17.1 17.2 7z:3 17.4 18.1] 19.0 18. 2 18.6 
11.6 11.6 14.1 14.2 12.7 12.3 12. 4 12.1 13.5} 14.0 13. 4 | 13.2 

3.5 3.4 4.8 4.8 4.5 1.3 3.3} 3.5 1.3 1.0 1.2 | 1.3 

5.9 6.7 7.3 7.3 6.8 7.3) .69| 7.2 7.5 7.8 6.6 | 7.8 

2.8 3.8 5.2 5.6 4.8 4.4 | 8 | 3.7 5. 2 4. 6 4.1 | 1.4 

18.7 18. 4 18.5 18. 2 15.0 14.9 | 7.7 17.6 14.3 14.1 20. 1 | 20. 0 
17.4 17.5 19.5 19.8 20. 7 20.6 | 21.9 21.7 20.5 | 20.8 17. 18.3 
17.1 16.9 18.9 19.6] 19.9] 19.8} 21.6] 22.1 21.7] 21.2 18.4} 189 
16.7 16. 4 15.8 15.7 15.2 15.8 16. 1 16.1 17.5 18. 0 17.21 17.5 
12.3 13. 4 11.3 23.0 10.9 11.0 11.1 11.6 11.3 11.5 2.1 13.1 
64.5 62. 6 79. 2 78. 4 56. 4 56. 6 61.4 62.9 80. 9 83. 7 | 76.6 | 76.9 
53.1 53.0 46.3 46. 2 45.8 46.1 50.0 50.5 62.1) 52.1 | 52. 2 52.4 
27.9 29.4 27.1 27.8] 20.9] 282) 2.2) 289] 283) 31.3 | 29.4 29.9 
18. 4 19. 4 19.8 25.2 19.9 21.6 20.9 24.1 21.1 21 8 | 23.9 25.8 
41.7 44.3 30.5 30.0 39. 1 40. 4 35. 8 37.9 8.9] 39.5] 43.8 16. 3 
57.8 57.8 56. 1 41.7 63.8 65.0 56. 4 61.3 33.61 50.0] 55.9 58.9 
3 Baked weight. 5 28-ounce package, 


48-ounce package, $ No. 2can. 
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Peoria, Il. | Portland, Me. | Portland, Oreg.| ! a, | 

Article. Unit. j 

Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. | 

15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, | 

1919. 1919. 1919. 1919, 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. | 

. , Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cis. | 

SE PILED ES Lb..4 es 32.5] 156.4] 155.3 30. 5 30. 6 66. 3 65.3 | 
Benen Seek, ................ Lb:.4 BF 30. 3 47.5 46. 8 29.8 29. 1 55. 0 53. 6 
yt SS Lb...| 24.8 24.3 31.1 31.1 28. 2 27.9 41.2 42. 0 
CE Se SY Lb... £8 21.2 24.8 24.4 21.6 20.9 35. 6 34.8 
INA ban ubwideccacesssd Lb 16. 0 Pe. Se Bae 15. 5 8 Ree eae 
OD, ceccpdsecccct ese Lb 39.1 34.9 47.6 47.6 44.8 41.5 53.3 48.7 

a ee eee Lb 54.9 51.2 49.9 48.8 58. 6 55. 6 50. 2 48. 1 | 

lt SE ES RR I Lb 54.9 52.3 54.5 52.8 57.5 52.9 62.7 61. 1 | 

RSE SS Baer ae Lb 33. 6 31.3 34.1 33. 5 31.0 30. 7 40.9 41.4 | 

| I SESE CRE Lb 34.7 32. 5 46. 2 45. 4 38.3 37.5 48. 5 47.2 | 

Salmon (canned)............. Lb...| 329] 333] 333] 349] 39.1] 408] 39.8] 40.0! 

lle RRR aE ae Qt... 14.3 14.3 14.5 15.0 15.9 15.9 16.5 17.0 | 

ee (umsweet- | (*) 17.6 17.7 7.3 17.4 17.1 17.2 17.2 17.4 | 

ened ). | 

| SS See eee Lb...| 69.3 72.9 71.3 76.9 74.1 74.1 67.9 72.3 | 

Oleomargarine............... Lb 44.3 44.5] 44.0] 44.6 43.1 43.0 41.0 40. 5 | 
Nut margarine............... Lb 35.9 35.5 35.9 35.9 38. 5 38. 6 34.6 35.0 
ernest Fs Lb 43.3 43. 7 44.4 44.8 42.9 43.8 42.2 42.8 
(SRG Se a CE Lb 36. 7 36. 1 36. 2 iy | 40. 9 40. 7 36. 4 36. 6 
EE 6 ee eee Lb. 39. 5 38.7 38. 3 38. 0 41.9 42.1 37.4 37.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh........... Doz..| 63.2 74.4 §1.8 98. 3 74. 6 87.9 87.7 04.7 
fae Doz. 57.0 60.8 60. 9 67.4 64.2 69. 5 61.4 62.8 
oe ros, fee ee Lb3. 10. 0 10. 0 11.0 11.0 9.9 10.7 10. 6 10. 6 
OSS S| See £398 Lb... 7.7 8.0 7.4 7.6 6.5 6.8 7.9 8.0 
Re Lb 6.5 6.3 7.0 6.9 — 7.6 6. 6 6.4 
SME, « b6n debe neondaccce Lb.. 9.5 9.1 8.2 8.3 9.0 9.1 8.9 9.3 
ES See ey (4) 14.7 14.7 14.3 14.3 14.5 14.6 14.1 13.9 
Cream of Wheat............. (5) 26. 6 26. 0 25. 0 25.2 27.9 28. 2 24.8 24.7 
pe eR Se Lb 19. 1 19.1 22.7 23. 0 19.1 18. 7 21.7 22. 6 
Es SE LEE @ IF Lb 17.5 17.9 15.7 16. 6 17.1 18.8 17.4 17.4 
eae se Lb 12. 4 12.2 12. 0 12.1 11.9 11.8 11.9 11.7 
ee, Fe Lb 3.6 3.6 2.9 3.4 3.1 3.3 3.6 3.7 
ee ea ee Lb 7.3 7.5 6.0 6.3 4.9 5. 6 6. 2 6. 6 
TS ee aa Les Lb 4.5 4.4 2:3 2.7 3.7 3.4 3.8 4.1 
Beans, baked................ (6) 18.5 18. 0 19.3 20. 0 23. 4 21. 9 16.8 16. 4 
5 eS ae eS (6) 17.4 17.4 21.0 19.8 22.3 22.3 20. 2 20. 0 
mm, Commed.................: 18.6 18.5 20. 7 20. 8 22.3 22. 5 20. 2 19.8 
Tomatoes, canned............ « 16.3 15.9 19.5 19.0 18.7 18.4 16.8 17.3 
Sugar, granulated............ Lb.. 12.0 13.1 10. 9 11.0 11.0 11.8 11.0 11.1 
MRS basaccasecencsercccseccas Lb...) 73.4) 73.7] 63.5) 63.6] 63.2] 63.2) 59.9] 60.2 
MMiddesltscabovcccecactest Lb.. 48.9 46.9 50. 6 51.0 50. 7 00. 4 52.2 52.1 
ER ae Lb.. 30. 4 31.7 27.6 28. 1 23.9 25.2 30. 5 29.0 
ECR € Ree Lie. 21.4 22. 4 20. 6 24.3 19.7 20.9 21.4 22.8 
ESET. BLS. Doz..| 710.5 | 711.0 37.1 38.3 43.8 45.0 39. 3 42.0 
ee NE ORR EES Doz. §2. 5 53.7 61.5 64.7 59. 6 64.6 66. 2 64.3 








1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “ porterhouse”’ in most of the cities included in 
this aes but in this city it is called “sirloin” steak. 
215-16 ounce Can. 
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FOOD FOR 31 CITIES ON OCT. 15 AND NOV. 15, 1919—Concluded. 





















































| | 
» - n j a. aka 
tiohmond, Va. | Rochester, N. Y.| St. Paul, Minn =. “ -" ? Seranton, Pa. Springfield, Il. 
| tah. ; i 
Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. | Nov. Oct. | Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. | Nov. 
15, 15, 15, 15, 15, | 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, | 4, 
1919. 1919. 1919. 1919, 1919. | 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. | 1919. | 1919. 
Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts Cts. Cts. Cts Cts. | Cts | Cts 
42. 2 42.3 38.8 38. 0 33. 4 | 31.3 33. 2 30. 9 44.1] 43.2 33. 4 | 1.5 
38. 9 38. 5 36. 3 35. 0 29.3} 27.5 29. 6 28. 8 38.8 37.5 | 32.7 1.4 
34.7 32. 7 30. 9 30. 6 meet aS 25. 4 25. 3 34.9 34. 4 24.5 22.8 
28. 8 7.9 27-8) 27.2] 22.3 | 21.9} 21.3 20.8] 28.9] 27.5] 20.5 19.9 
2.2 22. 3 | 18. 9 | 18.8 14. 4 13.7| 15.8 15.1} 18.8 17.4 16. 3 15. 5 
| | 
44.4 43. 1 44.8 | 41.4 38. 4 35. 4 43.5 11.3) 48.1 15.1 9.5 17. 6 
51.5 48.5 13. 6 | 42. 4 $8. 6 47.4 b3. 7 53.7 | 57.0 53. 7 50. 0 15.7 
51.8 49.0 50. 9 | 49. 1 52. 1 48.8 55. 8 53.0 55. 0 0. 0 51.3 ix 
40. 4 39. 4 32. 0 | 30. 1 25.7 25.9 27.3 27.4) 41.6 39.9 33.3 3 
45. 0 41.3 43. 4 41.1 30.3 28. 9 34.4 35.6] 46.6 15.5 1.0 0) 
| 
7.2 27.4 5.7 35. 6.8 36. 9 33. 8 35.0 | 37. 4 39. 2 5. 3 5.6 
15.7 16. 7 14.0 | 14.5 0 13.0 12.5 12. 5 | 14.0 15. 0 16. 7 16. 7 
17.1 iy 16.8 | 17.3 7.4 17. 4 17.0 16. 9 15.8 16. 1 18 18.3 
| j 
73. 6 79.8 69. 4 72.9 66.9 72.9} 70.3 74.4 66. 2 69. 6 7 77.8 
43.9 43.8 13.1 6 40. 5 $1.1 12. 8 12. 9 13. 4 14.4 14.3 15.4 
| 
36. 8 37.3 34.3) 34.6 34. 6 34.6 | 38.4 39. 3 36.9 37.6 36. 3 36. 0 
43. 5 43.4 41.2 | 42. 0 40. 8 41.9 2.9 42.7 11.5 41.1 13. 5 14.6 
36. 4 37.4 35.8] 364] 35.5 35. 4 399.71 39.8 37. 1 37.5 | 36.3 36. 3 
38. 6 38. 7 36. 1 | 36. 7 41.0 41.2 12. {2.3 | 7.5 37.9 41.9 10. 2 
64.0 76.9 74.2 | 94. 4 62. 4 73.8 70. 4 82. 7 72. 6 88. 6 61. 1 72 
60. 2 64. 5 D8. 5 | 61.2 56. 9 60.5 58. 9 65. 2 59. 9 63. 1 58. 0 61.1 
10. 6 11.1 10.0 10.0 9.2 9.4 | 10. 1 10. 1 | 10.0 10.0 10. 0 10.0 
7.6 8 7.4 | 7.5 7.3 7.5 6. 1 6. 2 7.8 7.9 7.4 7.6 
6.3 6. 1 6.9 7.0 6. 6 6.5 y Pe: 7.4 9.0 ‘7 6.5 6. 7 
10. 8 10.8 7.1 | 7.4 8.0 7.8 8.9 92) 10.5 10. 4 10. 1 10. 4 
14.8 14.7 13.6| 13.8 14.5 14.4 14.8 1.7] 14.2 14.2 15.0 14.9 
25. 7 25. 7 24. 5 | 24.8 25. 5 25. 6 26. 4 26. 1 25.4 25.4 | 27.1 27.5 
18. 6 18. 7 20. 5 20. 8 19. 2 19. 2 19.5 19.0 21.6 21.8 | 19.8 18.9 
7.8 19. 1 17.8 | 18. 0 18. 6 19. 6 17.7 17.8 18. 0 ix7.0} 18.4) 18.8 
14.0 14.0 12. 1 12.1 11.9 12.0 13.0 12.9 15. 2 14.8 12.8 y i 
4.8 4.8 2.7 2.9 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.3/ 3.4 341 3.8 4.1 
6.5 6.9 6. 2 | 6.4 6.2) 6.7 4.6 6.1 6.7 6.3} 66 | 6.9 
§.7 5.1 3. 5 | 3.4 2. 5 | 3.5 4.6 5. 4 | 2.5 3.0 | 4.3 | 1.4 
14.7 14.9 14.8 | 15.2 18. 9 19.3 19. 4 19.3 | 16. 5 16. 3 18. 6 18.2 
19. 2 19.4 19.5 19.8 17.5 | 18.0 18.1 | 18.1 | 20.9 20.0 | 17. 1 17.2 
} | i 
22.1 22. 4 19.1; 197] 167] 17.1] 181] 180] 185| 191] 17.3 17.9 
16.9 18.4 17.3 | 17.4 16. 3 | 16. 0 | 17. 5 | eo 17.0 17.5 17.2 16. 7 
uw2]/ 13} 109} iol m9} i138} ws] 123] 110) 16] 153 13.9 
81.9 83.3 61.0 | 63.3 63.9} 63.4| 78.5 79.9 64. 7 67.2 | 85. 3 | 85.3 
47.1 47.4 45.1 46. 4 50. 1 50.8 | 56.4 58. 6 | 49. 8 .0} 50.1 50. 6 
| | } | 
31.7 33.3 27.4 2.7] 29.8| 291) 21.0] 188] 2&3) 27.9 | 30.5| 31.7 
20. 1 21.9 19. 4 21.8 19. 4 22.9 22. 3 2.1; 20.9} 21.8 23. 8 | 25. 0 
44.7 45. 4 | 40. 3 41.1 55. 0 55. 0 50. 0 51.0 34.6 34.6} 41.3 38.3 
55. 4 50.9 | 57.6 57.2 56.8 58. 4 57.5 56. 4 57.5 5S. 6 51. 6 | 52.2 
3 Baked weight. 6 No. 2 can. 
4 8-ounce package. 7 Pound. 


6 28-ounce package. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 50 Cities in 
the United States. 


HE table following shows for 39 cities the percentage of in- 
T crease or decrease in the retail cost of 22 food articles’ com- 

bined, in November, 1919, compared with the average cost in 
the year 1913, in November, 1918, and in October, 1919. For 11 
other cities, comparisons are given for the one-year and one-month 
periods. These cities have been scheduled by the Bureau at different 
dates since 1913. 

The average family expenditure is based on the prices sent to the 
Bureau each month by retail dealers, and on the average family 
consumption of these articles in each city. 

The amounts given as the expenditures in November, 1918, and in 
October and November, 1919, represent the amounts necessary to buy 
a year’s supply of these 22 food articles when purchased at the aver- 
age retail prices charged in the months specified. This method 
makes it easier to note the increase over the year 1913. The year 
1913 has been selected for the comparison because it was the last 
year before the war when prices were normal. 

No attempt should be made in this table to compare one city with 
another, as the average number of persons in the family varies ac- 
cording to the city, and these 22 food articles represent a varying 
proportion of the entire food budgets according to locality. This 
table is intended to show merely comparisons in the retail cost of 
these 22 food articles for each city. Effort is made to secure prices 

-on similar grades of commodities in all cities. Local customs, how- 
ever, must be taken into consideration. For example: 

1. In Boston, Mass.; Fall River, Mass.: Manchester, N. H.; New 
Haven, Conn.; Portland, Me.: and Providence, R. L., very little 
fresh plate beef is sold, and prices are not secured from these cities 
for this article. 

2. The cut of beef known as “sirloin” in Boston, Mass.; Man- 
chester, N. H.; Philadelphia, Pa.; and Providence, R. I., would be 
known as “ porterhouse” in other cities. In these four cities, owing 
to the method of dividing the round from the loin, there is no cut 
that corresponds to “ sirloin” in other cities. There is also a greater 
amount of trimming demanded by the trade in these cities. 

3. The most of the sales in Newark, N. J., are on whole ham tn- 
stead of the sliced, as in other cities. 

While it is advised that comparisons should not be made as be- 
tween cities, without taking these and other facts relative to local 





1 Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, ¢huck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, 
lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, 
and tea. 
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customs and transportation into consideration, the figures do repre- 
sent a trend in the retail cost of these articles to the average family 
in each city. 

RETAIL COST OF 22 FOOD ARTICLES! COMBINED, IN NOVEMBER, 1919, COMPARED 


WITH THE COST IN OCTOBER, 1919, NOVEMBER, 1918, AND WITH THE AVERAGE COST 
IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 





Average family expenditure for 22 food | Percentage increase Novem| er, 
articles, combined. 1919, compare od with 





| 
| as fe 
1913 | her 


Novem- | 


October. ber 
eT. 





Biteess.......... soeces . $361. ; $6 | 2 $701 25 
Baltimore - .. ae 335. 15 31. 32.23 | 666.96 
Birmingham | 977 59 2 97 771.53 
Boston .. .- ; 388. 16 392. 2 2. 0 735. 00 
Bridgeport ieiei 3. ¢ 75. 695. 16 | 


Buffalo 318. 15 106. 76 312. 83 620. 04 | 
ae be 9. 4 478. 7 
Charleston. . eae 348. 6 6 79.34 | 699.3% 
Chicago... ...-. ‘ 336. 05. 637. 653. 5 
Cincinnati , 338. 26 )08, 126. 3¢ 645. 3 





Cleveland + ae 334. 376.58 | 686. 5: 
Columbus. . . an Sie 33 648, 658 
Dallas .. 395. 702. 5 716. 30 | 750. 5 
Denver. ....- = 247.3 5 452. 35 

Detroit sce - BOG. C8 318. 45 658. § 


Fall River | 375. 380. 86 697. 
Houston... . Rannaltna Gi far : 380. { 695. 7 
Indianapolis...-........ | $345, 23 _97 635. 5 
Jacksonville .......-- 377. 372.3 682 
kansas City, Mo | $40.1: 518. 23 647. ‘ 


Little Rock ——eT 94, Of 716. 
Los Angeles haan dana inked 284. 466. 7: 167 
Louisville oaks | 363. 85 06 687. 5 
Manchester aah 366. 33.8 687. 
is 36 718. 





Milwaukee | 327. 592. 86 639. 7 
Minneapolis | 319.§ 560. 73 614.7 
Mobil - 120. 65 720. 
377 670.3 
cide a Satkab «005 s0%s 376. 96 0. 6: 696. 8 





Le ; 369, 2¢ 94. & 703. 62 
y f | 355.; 665. 95 
688. 
653. ¢ 
632. § 


Philadelphia 52. 1 59. 672. 
Pittsburgh | 350.35 y 667. 
ied a Me ae 580. 679, 22 
8 | 469. 5: 
739. 


S10 0 Ure 


ee oe be Cr GO 





684. 
617. 
634. 3: 
607. 05 
450. 


bo BO DS Ge bO 


467. 
650. { 
484. ¢ 
648. 7! 
708.01 | 











tho @ & Gr bo Crs De Or 














! See footnote on p. 90. 3 Decrease. 
2 Cost of year’s supply at prices charged 4 Decrease of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent, 
in specified month. 5 Increase of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
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As may be seen in the table, the average family expenditure in- 
creased in November in all but 2 of the 50 cities. In New Orleans 
and Louisville, the decrease was less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
In Newark, Peoria, znd Washington, the increase was less than five- 
tenths of 1 per cent. In 10 cities the expenditure increased 1 per 
cent, each; in 18 cities, 2 per cent, each; and in 10 cities, 3 per cent, 
each. In Birmingham, Memphis, Houston, New York, and Port- 
land, Me., the increase was 4 per cent; in Dallas, 5 per cent; and in 
Mobile, 7 per cent. During the year period, from November, 1918, 
to November, 1919, Minneapolis showed the greatest increase, or 11 
per cent. Three cities decreased as compared with a year ago, as 
follows: Baltimore, 2 per cent; Newark, 1 per cent; and New Haven, 
less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. As compared with the year 1913 
the cities showing an increase of 100 per cent and over were as 
follows: Washington, 100 per cent; Richmond, Detroit, and Charles- 
ton, 101 per cent, each; Memphis, 102 per cent; and Birmingham, 
104 per cent. 


oii» 2- 
i 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the 
United States. 


W eset i's prices in the United States reached new high 





levels in November, the Bureau’s weighted index number 

standing at 230 as compared with 223 for October, an in- 

crease of 3 per cent. Marked increases occurred in the groups of 
farm products, food, etc., cloths and clothing, and house-furnishing 
goods, the index numbers rising from 230 to 240, from 211 to 219, 
‘ from 313 to 325, and from 264 to 299, respectively. Smaller increases 
were shown in the metals and metal products, lumber and building 
materials, and chemicals and drugs groups. On the other hand, the 
index number for fuel and lighting decreased from 181 to 179, while 
that for the miscellaneous group remained unchanged. 
Among the important commodities whose wholesale prices aver- 
aged higher in November than in October were cotton, grains, alfalfa 
hay, cattle, tobacco, butter, cheese, coffee, eggs, salmon, rye and 
wheat flour, apples, corn meal, fresh beef, mutton, molasses, oleo- 
margarine, oleo oil, rice, tea, onions, potatoes, cotton and woolen 
goods, silk, anthracite coal, coke, crude and refined petroleum, iron 
and steel products, spelter, brick, pine lumber, turpentine, rosin, 
shingles, sulphuric acid, glycerin, alum, grain and wood alcohol, 
caustic soda, tableware, household furniture, bran, and cotton-seed 
meal. Timothy hay, hides, hogs, poultry, beans, buckwheat flour, 
lemons, oranges, prunes, lard, hams, lamb, veal, tallow, ingot copper, 
linseed oil, cottonseed oil, and jute were lower in November than in 
October, while sheep, canned goods, codfish, herring, mackerel, 
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raisins, glucose, milk, salt, sugar, vinegar, shoes, carpets, leather, 
gasoline, matches, plate and window glass, lime, cement, putty, paper, 
rope, rubber, soap, and wood pulp were practically unchanged in 
price. 

Comparing prices in November, 1919, with those of a year ago, it is 
seen that the index number for farm products increased from 221 to 
240, that for food articles from 206 to 219, and that for cloths and 
clothing from 256 to 325. During the same time the index number 
for fuel and lighting increased from 171 to 179, that for lumber and 
building materials from 164 to 236, and that for house-furnishing 
goods from 226 to 299. The index number for miscellaneous commo- 
dities, including such important articles as cotton-seed meal and oil, 
jute, malt, lubricating oil, newsprint paper, rubber, starch, soap, 
plug tobacco, and wood pulp inereased from 203 to 220, while that 
for metals and metal products decreased from 188 to 164 and that for 
chemicals and drugs from 215 to 176 in the same period of time. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES, OCTOBER 
AND NOVEMBER, 1919, AND NOVEMBER, 1913 TO 1918, BY GROUPS OF COM- 
MODITIES. 












































f[1913=100.] 
1919 November 
Group. eS en case Mae = amit 
Oct. Nov.! 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 
Farm products iieccdicies thas bueeheecsehodenauns 230 240 101 101 102 146 212 221 
es cccknbshvbsbecbessoeresececns 211} 219} 105 | 106] 107] 150] 184 206 
IE 9 6 adccncecccenccssccesccccsccecss 313 | 325} 100 96 | 105 | 146] 198 256 
Fuel and lighting............... Pitts Skkatinechasaaoae 181 179 99 93 98 | 155 } 155 171 
PD GE MIOORL IPOUUICES.. . ..o.0502. cc ccccccccceccce- 161 | 164 96 81 | 104] 160] 174] 188 
Lumber and building materials..................... 231 | 236 98 95 94] 104] 134 164 
CC TE EE TEE EL 174 | 176} 100} 105 | 142] 155] 240 215 
re ee 264 | 299 | 100 99 99 | 123 155 | 226 
ae nak na ceinsigs ese seaepils dbs ci | 220 | 220} 100 96 | 100] 135 | 166 | 203 
| 

ES nn. cnscvenssccsysbenesessesdéuevceces 223 | 230 | 101 98 | 103 | 144 | 183 | 206 

| | ] 





1 Preliminary, 


Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the 
United States and Foreign Countries. 


HE index numbers of retail prices published by several foreign 
countries have been brought together with those of this 
Bureau in the subjoined table after having been reduced to a 

common base, viz, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base was 
selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which is used in 
other tables of index numbers compiled by the Bureau, because of the 
fact that in some instances satisfactory information for 1913 was not 
available. For Denmark, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, and the 
city of Rome, Italy, the index numbers are reproduced as published 
in the original sources. With one exception all these are shown on 
the July, 1914, base in the source from which the information is 
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taken. The index numbers for Rome are based on the first half of 


1914. The index numbers here shown for the remaining countries 
have been obtained by dividing the index for July, 1914, as published, 
into the index for each month specified in the table. As shown in 
the table, the number of articles included in the index numbers for 
the different countries differs widely. These results should not, 
therefore, be considered as closely comparable one with another. 
In one or two instances the figures here shown are not absolutely 
comparable from month to month over the entire period, owing to 
slight changes in the list of commodities included at successive dates. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 


[July, 1914—100.] 

































































} : France: Family budget, 13 
, . articles. 
United Australia: | Canada: Denmark: 
Ye States: 146 foodstuffs ; 29 foodstuffs ; Family food Cities over 
arand month. | 22foodstuffs; | “2 towns 60 cities. budget ; 10.000 popu- , 
45 cities. Weighted Weighted. 5 persons, lation ense t Paris onl~. 
Weighted. . Weighted. Paris). | Weighted. 
Weighted. 
1914 | 
SS hae Ree 100 100 100 100 1100 100 
October. .......... - 103 99 Ee See ee eee [---eeeeseee--- 
1915 107 | 
January..........- 101 107 |) Sear 1110 120 
hE 97 113 TE ncn atten shia tre voitactas 114 
enh FSI 98 131 102 128 | 1123 120 
Qveeber........... 101 133 op TEP SRRE Tae eo 118 
1916 | 
January........... 105 129 | Pee 1133 134 
oy | Seer Re Pees 107 131 a lig cas ear ine n 1137 122 
| RE See 109 130 114 146 | 1 141 129 
October........... 119 125 eat the » 1146 135 
1917. | 
Samusry..........- 125 125 Sea 1154 9 
‘ : 13 
gp +4 = ~ re Fk ey Bee 
eee ee 3 Ee ere ere ee», Lee ie 
IE rae 142 127 | Se 2 it 147 
May aia Rie is ai 148 127 159 AIO CEI = TAT PMc 
SECRETE 149 Di dbinsvnincsalnteditedveubtele te Coote 
ar S Ae Le = 157 166 | 1184 [ 183 
RES basen ae 4 ¢ oo SE ee ere Se ee eee ns 
September........ 150 129 SS, See ee eS eral 
rene wigtialigeiiie’ 154 129 yh eee 1200 | 184 
ovem ber 152 129 ea ee a ee oe 
December. ........ 14 128 | Se Welt. hd a. 
| i 
1918. | 
JORURET «ccs cs 157 129 | 167 , Ba ls 1211 191 
February = 158 130 | 169 oR Cae |) ee Sy oe 
— Peas tien acto’ 15i 131 og RR SS EE SA Oe See a 
MATES ORR ae 151 141 —g, EPPS eee. 1 232 218 
Nay 5 aap a 5 Oe 155 132 Dg Teoh on Fics el | RPT is. 
NG 2 atéanedimies 159 13 FST ae! ee seek eee eee. Cae 
yon ietatin obhes bare ee 131 175 187 | 1244 206 
ES sok edicesins ) 128 oy EES ES ee see = eek 2 ee 
September. ....... 175 128 (Ne iat ik aA imag meade 
Octeber........... 77 131 7) eee 1 260 238 
November ‘ 179 133 — g SERS A eae at aid eee enai teas 
December... ......- 183 134 a ae Dab < adn giabtitihteedddinulshivess 
1919. 

Webatiaued 181 140 186 186 1277 248 
February ae 169 141 Ee sek SR 227 
niin. cacnsd 172 143 4 Se Bra pee Shen oe 248 
ape a hemmeionl 178 145 ll A 1 293 257 

SS Prd Beebe 181 146 MD Wo sass-sstareed Let suiiib ate end 258 
BD  nenteceneecs 180 147  ) ae re RE aaa: 264 
} FARES ET ER Get 186 147 186 212 1 288 201 
pT RE 188 148 Ee a ee eee 238 
September. ....... RSE fF SR Fa CHAR 259 








1Quarter beginning that month. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN OTHER 
COUNTRIES—Concluded 
[July, 1914100. ] 















{ | ; 7 ; 






Italy. 
Staten: 2s _ ss | New Zealand: Norway: | Sweden: 
, 21 stufis; | 7 foodstuffs; Rome: | 59foodstuffs; Family food | 21 articles; 
Yearand month. 600 towns. 40 cities Family food | 25 towns. budget. 44 towns. 
Weighted. | (variable). budget; {| Weighted. | Weighted. | Weighted. 
Not 5 persons. 







weighted. Weighted. 


























Phegtacerecesces 100 | 1100 
Daw en asiarad POE Fasvateqaeenws 











eee 108 95 111 113 

— = ae 124 113 | 107 113 121 

ee 1323 120 95 112 124 
GR oni dige 04 ad 127 100 J ee ee 












| 
OO 145 133 111 116 2130 
Se jeakee 149 132 116 118 2 134 
July... mee: 161 132 111 119 3160 2142 
ee 168 132 | 111 Se Eiirecbcarseade a 152 






1917. 








OO 187 144 124 | 27 160 
February.......... 189 154 127 126 166 
March........... 2 192 161 121 | 126 170 
os bods o 194 164 120 | 127 175 
May easel 198 167 123 | 128 175 
7 a ee 202 171 136 | 128 175 
itn winning op 204 172 137 | 27 177 
| RERESSSSSS. 202 178 143 | 127 214 | is] 
September ........ 206 ISS 142 | 129 187 
| __ a ee , 148 | 130 192 
November......... 206 197 166 130 ") 
December. ........ 205 199 157 3 






1918. 
Jenmery......... is 206 191 177 | 23 291 
February .......... 208 ; — 










ececececs| - j= @tF  «~cereeeeeeeseas 






230 






RIE | ee 232 | 271 398 
ES eee a ‘ 225 | 3 | 269 319 
hho o05 & cee _, ee 206 4 69 310 
SERRE 9 ae 207 | RAS Ree 2 






ena a a. 214 TR TE ITRIS: —. 






! January-July. 2 Quarter beginning that month. 3 August. 


Retail Price Changes in Great Britain. 





HE following table gives for Great Britain the increase in the 
cost of food and general family expenditure for January to 
December, 1919, over July, 1914. The food items included 

in this report are: Ribs and thin flank of beef. both British and 
chilled or frozen; legs and breast of mutton, British and chilled or 
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frozen; bacon, fish, flour, bread, tea, sugar, milk; butter, fresh and 
salt ; cheese, margarine, eggs, and potatoes. 

The table gives percentages of increase, and is not one of relative 
prices, as is the table given for the United States. When making 
comparisons this should be borne in mind, and to obtain the relative 
price it is necessary to add 100 to the percentage as given, i. e., Janu- 
ary, 1919, the increase is 130, the relative price being 230. . 

The figures represent two comparisons :' First, the increase in price 
based on the same quantities as used in July, 1914; second, the in- 
crease in the cost of living, based on the change in the quality of the 
standard of living. In other words, the increase in column one of 
the table shows what the wage earner paid for the same quantities 
of food, while the figures in column two give the change that results 
from a substitution of one kind of food for another to meet war- 
time conditions. 

The same method is used in family expenditures, the third column 
showing percentage of increase of all articles and the last column 
giving approximate figures, based on the increase in cost of all other 
articles and the estimated changed consumption of food. 


PER CENT OF INCREASE IN FOOD AND ALL ITEMS IN GREAT BRITAIN, NOVEM- 
BER, 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, AND 1918, AND JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1919, AS 
COMPARED WITH JULY, 1914. 


[Compiled from the British Labour Gazette.] 























Food. All items in family budget. 
- tail nrieee | /Xpenditures rotetl mrinne | Xpenditures 
Year and month. — prices (allowing for Retail prices (allowing for 
PEPER ING estimated (assuming =| “estimated 
same changes in earreet changes in 
quantities). | consumption). quantities). _ consumption). 
I Ss Se WD BAR ce hrs sia Bese ects nnncigenrivetadsiusetiidae 
i ntvc es cacdeasetesecass bbls iad nodndelacectscdinnok’ ol Lickepatereacpeas 
CO eee ee WEE bi opce<ccsecws nas BG) |... 0222222. eee 
ee a rennekedhgigaes ess +s 105 | 59 <  eeaeey SS 
i Mea sténesadapanaccesseos 129 90 120 95 
1919 
SESE OS 2 130 7 6 120 90 
ES ee oS Se -  e 130 77 5 120 C0-95 
ENS 2S ay oe << ne 120 7 6115 90 
DEAS Steen sead Bubs sce hl eninyen ans a 113 7 5 110 95 
OSS Se. aes 107 81 6 105 90 
blind chesiinddinenamcbans> nonce 104 87 6 105 95 
inn 2 <a ine kes «+06 Bene ghinsions 109 97 105-110 100 
msissn ciceivetn nvebacoayeposnes 117 108 115 110 
nice < pas sdeivanshencdeouat 116 103 115 105 
E28 5 4 cite op ba oesdenercnce tse 122 113 12 110-115 
PED inch Sais aece Scho scdavincde dskas 131 119 125 115-120 
twee «dei etesatedee,c Man <ce 134 116 125 110-115 

















1For a more complete explanation, see article by 


Moute.y Lanes REVIEW Sot May, 1919, 
cluding tax on sugar a. 
. Not including taxes. 


luding taxes. 
6 The increase, excluding additional taxation, is 7 per cent less. 


¢ The increase, excluding additional taxation, is 6 per cent less. 
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Changes in Cost of Living in the United States, 
1913, to October, 1919. 


HE following table is an estimate, made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, of the average increase in the cost of living 
in the United States since 1913. The Bureau has not complete 

retail price data back to 1913 and it has taken the average increase 
in the prices of the different groups of items for a number of indus- 
trial centers for the period from December, 1914, to June, 1919. 
While it is not held that the prices in these industrial centers neces- 
sarily agree with prices in every section of the country, yet the ex- 
perience of the Bureau goes to show that the changes in prices in the 
industrial centers used are fairly representative of changes in the 
country generally except as to rents. 

From data relating to food prices and to the wholesale prices of 
other groups of commodities, the changes from 1913 to December, 
1914, and from June, 1919, to October, 1919, have been computed and 
the increases for these periods added to those from December, 1914, 
to June, 1919. The final results are shown in the table. 

Rents are a purely local matter and changes in rents in a given 
locality can be obtained only by a special study in that locality. 
However, the percentage of increase in rents as well as in the other 
groups of items in the industrial centers mentioned have been ap- 
plied to the increase shown in this table. 

The first column in the table shows the average per cent of total 
expenditure that is devoted to the different groups of items—food, 
clothing, etc. This per cent is based on figures obtained from over 
12,000 families in 92 localities, in a careful survey of the cost of 
living recently made by the Bureau. The second column shows the 
average per cent of increase in the prices of the several groups from 
1913, to October, 1919. The third column is the product of the first 
and second columns and shows the per cent of increase applied to 
the total family budget. To illustrate: 38.2 per cent of the total ex- 
penditure goes for food; food costs have increased 80.7 per cent; 
this makes the per cent of increase in the price of food, as related to 
the total family expenditure, 30.8 per cent. 
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ESTIMATED PER CENT OF INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM 1918 TO OCTOBDR, 1919. 
! | J i | 
Average 
| per cent | Per cent 
| py — of in- of in- 
: of tota crease | Crease as 
Items of expenditure. expendi- | in prices | applied 
ture. | from 1913) to family 
to Octo- | budget. 
ber, 1919. 
i ORES A 2 5 RSIS Se, Se 38. 2 80. 70 30.8 
EP ar eee 16.6 139. 30 23.1 
DE cd the btcdsaakeduaende ax 13. 4 17. 75 2.4 
RE See 5.3 45. 07 2.4 
Furniture and furnishings..... 5.1 139. 62 7.1 
PRINOGTISIIOOUIE: . «00-0 sbnccescoes | 21.3 81.31 17.3 
Total 








Changes in Cost of Living in the District of 
Columbia. 
RICES recently secured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
P show that the cost of living in the District of Columbia in- 
creased 88.4 per cent from 1913 to November, 1919. The 
increase from April, 1919, to November, was 8.0 per cent. For the 
longer period named, the changes in the several groups of items 
entering into the family budget ranged from 3.4 per cent for housing 
to 156.7 per cent for furniture and furnishings. 

The following table shows the per cent that the average expendi- 
ture for each group of items is of the average total expenditure per 
family, and the per cent of change in prices for each group and for 
all items from 1913 to December of each year from 1914 to 1918, 
inclusive, and to April and November, 1919. It also shows the in- 
creases from April to November, 1919. The latter figure, 8.0, does 
not agree with the per cent that would be derived from a computation 
based on the figures shown for April and November, respectively. 
The explanation of this is that the column showing the increase from 
April to November is based on the prices of comparable articles at 
these two dates. Articles that were not on sale at both dates were not 
used. On the other hand, the figures comparing November, 1919, 
with December, 1914, have been derived by comparing November, 
1919, prices with December, 1918, prices, without reference to April 
prices, so that a direct comparison between the two columns, April 
1919, and November, 1919, should not be made. 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN WASHINGTON, D. C., FROM 1915 TO NOVEM 
BER, 1919. 
Per cent of increase from 1913 to Per cent 
Per ol in- 
cent of | ‘ “ 
Items of expenditure. total Decem ber— we 
expen- | April, | Novem- | 1010. ¢ 
diture. 1919. ber, | Nov, ne 
| 1914. 1915 | 1916 | 1917 1918 mOE. | her, 1019. 
EERE AE, PS re 38. 2 | 3.7| 4.3 | 19.9] 67.0| 97.9] 91.5 100. 4 1.7 
i idvnnkttnsatkind casosedcu 16.6 }14.0 | 1.4) 183] 53.7 104.1) 101.1 155. 3 | 22.6 
EER EE Oar eee Re 13.4] (7) |41.5)13.7} 3.4 )11.5 11.4] 3.4 4.1 
"Se RRRRRR SES 5.3] 3.0] 3.0 10.5 | 28.6 | 45.1 46. 1 47.1 3.4 
Furniture and furnishings......... 5. 1 11.0) 5.2 | 29.2 | 70.4 [125.1 23.7 156.7 | 14.0 
a Eee | 22.3) @ | .4)15.3)44.3]55.9] 57.4 62.7 | 1.9 
ee Te 9| 1.9 15.4 48.6 | 75.2 | 72.5 88. 4 8.0 


1 Decrease. 


2 No change. 
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Production, Cold-Storage Holdings, and Whole- 
sale and Retail Prices of Butter and Cheese. 


By Extma B. Carr, 


to seasons of scarcity should tend to make prices more uni- 

form throughout the year. It not only takes care of an over- 
supply, preventing waste, but it provides a supply in seasons when 
certain foods, in the fresh state, could be had only in small quanti- 
ties, if at all. 

In this article an attempt is made to show the relation between 
the amount of butter and cheese in cold storage, the amount pro- 
duced, and the trend in wholesale and retail prices. 

The wholesale prices shown are those compiled each month by 
this Bureau from weekly quotations published in the Chicago Dairy 
Produce. The retail prices are averages computed from reports 
sent to this Bureau each month by retail dealers in Chicago. 

Figures showing production and cold-storage holdings have been 
taken from monthly statements of the Bureau of Markets of the 
Department of Agriculture. Figures giving production prior to 
1918 are not available. Figures showing cold-storage holdings rep- 
resent the amounts held in cold-storage warehouses on the first of 
each month. Figures showing receipts, or the movement into stor- 
age, and deliveries, or the movement out of storage, are not available 
prior to September, 1919. Although prior to this date it is not 
known just how much butter was received or delivered by cold- 
storage warehouses during each month, the difference between the 
holdings on the first of any month and the holdings on the first of 
the following month does represent the net amount stored or with- 
drawn from storage during the month. 

Figures showing exports and imports are taken from monthly 
statements of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce. 

By adding to the total production for each month, the amount held 
in storage and the amount imported, and subtracting the amount 
exported and the amount held in storage on the first of the next 
month, the amount available for consumption during each month has 
been computed. 


T HE preservation of food from seasons of greatest production 
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Creamery Butter. 
The storage season for buiter may be said to begin in May and end 
in April. Storage holdings are increased during May, June, July, 
and August, and hence these months are known as “ storing months.” 
Storage holdings are decreased during the months from September to 
April, inclusive. These months are known as “ distributing months.” 
September is sometimes a storing month if the season is late. The 
largest amount held in storage on the first of any month during a 
season is known as the “ peak load” for the season. As shown in 
Table 1, about three-fourths of the peak load is stored during June 
and July; most of the distribution is within the months of October 
to March, inclusive. About one-fourth of the peak load is usually 
withdrawn during December. Table 1 shows, also, the percentage 
of the peak load that was on hand from the previous season and the 
percentage that was carried over into the following season. 


TABLB 1.—MONTHLY PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN STORAGE 
HOLDINGS OF CREAMERY BUTTER, BASED ON THE PEAK LOAD FOR EACH 
PERIOD, MAY, 1907, TO APRIL, 1919. 

























































Per cent of increase. Per cent of decré 
Per (—————_- a —— Ee a cent 
cent | | Mn 
Period (May-j| on a 
April). hand a ; 
May | May. June.| July. Aug. Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. _— 
1. | h~< 
| riod. 
1907-1916 1... 6.9] 3.7| 43.8] 33.8 | 11.8] 0.2] 13.0] 15.0] 24.6] 16.1] 124!) 87] 31] 69 
1916-17 2....... 1.1 5.6 | 45.4] 44.7' 3.2] 89] 10.4) 22.5] 14.4] 14.8] 13.8] 9.2 3. 4 2. 6 
1917-18 2....... 2.5] 5.9 | 36.5] 36.3 13.5 /35.3] 6.0)| 21.3] 285] 19.2] 7.3] 3.9] 4.0 9. 8 
1918-19 ..... 10.2) 2.7 | 36.0) 388 12.3 117] 6.9 | 16.6) 20.3) 7.8] 12.4) 121] 2.6 9.5 


1 Figures taken from Bulletin No. 776 of the Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture. 
2 Computed from monthly reports of the Bureau of Markets. 
8 Per cent of increase. 


The 1919-20 season will not be completed until May 1, 1920, but 
figures are given in Table 2 which show the amount of creamery 
butter produced each month since January, 1918, the total cold-storage 
holdings on the first of each month, and the monthly net increase or 
decrease in storage holdings since August, 1916. Table 2 shows, also, 
the amount of butter exported, imported, available for consumption, 
and wholesale and retail prices in Chicago each month since August, 
1916. 

The relation between the amount of butter produced, the amount 
in storage, the amount available for consumption, and wholesale 
prices is shown also in the chart on page 103 for each month, January, 
1918, to June, 1919. Later figures are not shown because no further 
information is available for production. For the same reason, figures 
prior to January, 1918, were not charted. The production figures 
given in Table 2 for July, August, and September are only pre- 
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liminary and are subject to change. The information as shown in 
the chart, however, covers an entire storage season. 


TABLE 2.—PRODUCTION, STORAGE HOLDINGS, EXPORTS, IMPORTS, AMOUNT 
AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION, AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF 
CREAMERY BUTTER, BY MONTHS, AUGUST, 1916, TO SEPTEMBER, 1919. 


























Average price 
Pen per pound in 
Net in- Number of Cc ‘ 
Year ang | Number of} Number of | crease (+) or] Number eownaee S pounds ones 
neath. pounds | poundsin | decrease (—)| of pounds | ° — available 
prodneed.!| “storage.? in storage | exported.) . Witas| forcon- | wholel Re 
(pounds).? portee | sumption.*| ‘saios tailé 
| (cents).|(cents). 
1916. | 
CS SS ee 94,518,871 | +10,445, 607 | 2,429, 200 POs Mndtacacaned 39.0 31.4 
September. ..)............ 104,964,478 | — 9,323,704 | 4,779,279  & og RAE ee 32.3 37.2 
I a ct ie 95,640,774 | —10,899, 592 | 8,065,203 | 28,740 |............ | 34.5 39.4 
November. ..|............ 84, 741, 182 —23, 582° 451 | 4,580,020 DEAD leaddsctibet« | 38.8 42.4 
December. ...|.......-..-- 61, 158,731 | —15, 162,217 | 2, 298, 48 Wi SO Neen dh nescans | 38.3 43.6 
1917, | 
Cn) RRS gyre oe 45,996,514 | —15, 542,314 | 1,888,825 | 20,789 |............ 38.0] 43.8 
eee 30,454,200 | —14, 521, 780 296, 062 DME ix tnccncaasea | 40.7 46.6 
March........ Pero 15, 932,420 | — 9,635, 566 487, 386 Ff Fae {| 40.6 4.5 
seein eID ios 6, 296,854 | — 3, 595, 569 343,519 | 167,558 |............ | 42.8 48.4 
a er 2,701,285 | + 6,309,584 569, 283 SA WO iv saeites~p den | 39.0 43.1 
ED, Webilidit dite i dinkve oad 9,010,869 | +38, 835, 645 679, 362 | yews 38.2 43.4 
WO ayaa ceded latvccecetehe 47, 846,514 | +38, 636, 153 a OD eee 7.6 43.2 
August....... beck ddbeneha 86, 482,667 | +14,356,610 | 348,808] 74,591 |........-... 40.0 44.8 
September. ..|............ 100,839,277 | + 5,636, 483 429, 264 << y Xe | 42.5 48.4 
it eee 106, 475, 760 | — 6,361,000 275, 017 DR, SEP Ban ccasey mnvd | 43.1 48.7 
November. ..|.........--. 100, 114, 760 | —22,646,209 | 262/800] 4637424 |............ 44.2 49.2 
ee REI 77, 468, 551 | —30,398,605 | 1,345,740 | 191,763 |......-..... 48.1| 53.0 
1918. 
January...... 44,357,118 | 47,069,946 | —20, 452,025 | 4,195,551 | 747,154 | 61,360,746] 48.6] 54.4 
February... .| 42,389,031 | 26,617,921 | — 7,809,618 | °821,421| 297617| 49,406,845] 48.9 54.7 
March........ 49, 086, 028 18, 808, 303 | — 4,201,286 | 4,309,478 5,274 | 48, 983, 110 44.3 50.6 
pe 57, 331, 653 14,607,017 | — 4,214,040 | 3,636, 006 20,188 | 57, 929, 875 41.5 46.0 
May.........} 85,563,665 | 10,392,977 | + 2,724,887 | 1,266,918} 2,251 | 81,574,111] 42.0] 47.5 
June......... 104) 385,066 | 13,117,864 | +36,599,338 | 578,111] 11,609 | 67,219,225| 42.0] 46.8 
ES be a5. 97) 440,132 | 497 717,202 | +39,457,731 | 320,323] 17439 | 57,663,517| 43.2] 48.0 
August....... 85, 148,447 | 89,174,933 | +12, 518,377 337, 188 26, 703 | 72,319, 585 44.3 49.0 
September...) 72,396,845 | 101, 693, 310 — 11, 879, 682 631,739 | 508,815 | 84, 153, 603 53.7 57.5 
October...... 63, 889, 623 89. 813,628 | — 7,018, 236 | 2,186,346 192, 856 | 68, 914, 369 55.4 61.5 
November... .| 45,741,353 | 82,795,392 | —16,885,852 | 4,677,742 | 78,933 | 58,028,306] 61.0] 65.3 
December. .-.| 45, 560,340 | 65,909, 540 | —20,691,179 | 3/233,902 | 30,628 | 63,048,155} 67.0] 72.7 
1919. 
January...... 52,189,198 | 45,218,361 } — 7,959,663 | 4,452,371 | 644,252 | 56,340,742; 61.8| 71.3 
February ....| 44,342,568 | 37,258,698 | —12/ 634,662 | 3,726,840 | 363,761] 53,614,151] 49.3| 53.5 
March..:..... 54, 822,396 | 24,624,036 | —12)343,564 | 4,127,635 | 661,980 | 63,700,205 | 60.2 63.9 
7..5..-. 67, 487,317 | 12) 280,472 | — 2)621;544 | 8) 475,366 | 219,932 | 61,853,427] 61.5] 67.1 
May ........./103, 941,021 9,658,928 | +19, 775, 854 759,803 | 893,245 | 84, 298, 609 55.6 62.4 
SUNG. vcnneves 119 357,493 | 29, 434,7 +60, 723, 321 810,763 | 508,925 | 58, 332,334 61.3 57.5 
July... ......|'87, 921,650 | 90;158,103 | +33,387,567| 633,764 | 654,887 [754,555,206] 51.2| 57.1 
‘August....... 772, 749, 399 | 123,545,670 | + 7,842,744 | 2,395,139 | 961,718 |763,473,234| 53.3] 58.4 
September . . .|"57, 877, 563 | 131,388,414 | — 9,572,255 | 1,387,148] 496; 442 |766,559,112] 56.9] 60.3 
October. ..... 8 121; 816, 159 | —21, 342,086 2) 918; 389 |2, 123,398 8) 64.6 67.8 
November. . . 100, 474, 073 |7—26, 797, 840 1, 108, 896 |1, 553, 263 8) 68.6 73.6 
ber... 8) 773, 676, 233 (8) (8) (8) 8) 68.1] 74.4 





























1 Figures from Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture. Figures showing production prior to 
1918 not available. 
2 Number of pounds in storage on the first of each month. Figures from Bureau of Markets. 
During the month. Export figures do nat include any amount sent in Army transports. Only the 
amount sent in merchant vessels is included 
4The amount available for consumption equals total papieetion, plus storage at beginning of month, 


plus imports — ow pow hy minus s at end of month 
6 The wholesale prices shown are those compiled each month by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
quotations published in the Chicago Dairy Produce. 


6 The yee sry are averages computed from reports sent to the Bureau of Labor Statistics each month 


* aon a eports o of B f Markets, D t tofA It d subject to cha 
ureau 0 e epartment of Agriculture, and subject to change. 
: Information not yet available. : 
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On May 1, 1917, at the beginning of the 1917-18 season, there were 
a little over 24 million pounds in storage. During the months from 
May to October storage holdings showed a net increase of a little 
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Storage Season 1917-18. 


over 103} million pounds. The average wholesale price for these 
months was 39.5 cents. During June and July the net amount stored 
was almost 774 million pounds. The average wholesale price for these 
two months was 37.9 cents. From October 1 to May 1, 1918, there 
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Was a net withdrawal from storage of 96 million pounds. The aver- 
age wholesale price during these months was 45.5 cents. In December 
there was a net decrease in storage holdings of 30 million pounds. 
The average wholesale price in December was 48.1 cents. During 
the storing months of this season, exports of butter totaled a little 
over 2 million pounds and imports about 419 thousand pounds. Dur- 
ing the distributing months, exports totaled over 14§ million pounds 
and imports almost 14 million. | 

By proclamation of July 9, 1917, the export of butter was pro- 
hibited except by virtue of a special license. Butter was included in 
the presidential license proclamations of October 8, 1917, and Janu- 
ary 10,1918. Butter was in the list of restricted imports, April 22, 
1918.1 

During the period from May, 1917, to April, 1918, the average 
differential between whelesale and retail prices was 5 cents. 


Storage Season 1918-19. 


On May 1, 1918, at the beginning of the 1918-19 season, there were 
a little over 10 million pounds in storage. During the months from 
May until September, storage holdings showed a net increase of 
slightly over 91 million pounds. 

The total production from May until September was 3724 million 
pounds. The average wholesale price for these months was 42.9 
cents. During June and July the net increase in storage holdings 
was 76 million pounds. The total production for these two months 
was approximately 202 million pounds. The average wholesale price 
for these two months was 42.6 cents. The movement into storage of 
such a large proportion of the amount produced no doubt prevented 
a glutted market and a consequent decline in price. From September 
until May, 1919, there was a net withdrawal from storage of 92 
million pounds. The average wholesale price for these months was 
58.7 cents. During December there was a net withdrawal of a little 
more than 204 million pounds. The average wholesale price in 
December was 67 cents. 

Creamery butter was included in the export conservation list of 
May 17, 1918.1 During the storing months, from May to September, 
exports totaled 2} million pounds and imports 40 thousand pounds. 
During the months of distribution, September to May, 1919, exports 
totaled 314 million pounds and imports 24 million. 

On August 28, 1918, there was commandeered for the use of the 
Army, Navy, and Allies, between 25 and 30 million pounds of cream- 











1 War Industries Board, Bulletin No. 21, p. 16. 
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ery butter. The wholesale price for September showed an increase 
of 10 cents per pound and the retail price an increase of 9 cents, as 
compared with prices in August. 

In October there was the largest amount exported since May. Pro- 
duction decreased approximately 8 million pounds; there was a net 
withdrawal from storage of 7 million pounds; the wholesale price 
advanced 1 cent. In November, 1918, the wholesale price increased 
6 cents per pound and the retail price, 4 cents. Production was 18 
million pounds less than in October, but there was a net decrease of 
almost 17 million pounds in storage holdings. Over 43 million pounds 
were exported. 

In December the wholesale price advanced another 6 cents, and the 
retail price 7 cents, although production was practically the same as 
in November, and there was a net decrease of 20 million pounds in 
the amount in storage. During December, however, 3 million pounds 
were exported. 

The wholesale price for January, 1919, was 62 cents; for February, 
49 cents; and for March, 60 cents. The amount produced in February 
was almost 7 million pounds less than in January. During February, 
however, there was a net decrease in cold storage holdings of 124 
million pounds, which was greater by 5 millions than the net decrease 
during January. The Creamery Journal,’ in commenting on the drop 
in prices in February and the advance in March, states that in addi- 
tion to an unusually heavy production in midwinter, which swamped 
the market and made selling difficult, the Government returned butter 
which was commandeered but which was said not to be up to quality. 
It further states that in March the Food Administration decided to 
take the commandeered butter, and much of it went to England, and 
ihat this, together with the fact that consumption increased in March, 
caused the market to advance. The Purchase, Storage, and Tratflic 
Division, Quartermaster Corps, of the War Department has stated 
that when shipment overseas was suspended there was a surplus of 
some 5 million pounds of canned and commercial butter, which was 
then in storage. About 1} million pounds of this was turned back to 
the manufacturers from whom it was bought and the balance was 
sold to dealers, and while some may have been exported by the dealers 
or manufacturers, and concerning which they would have no records, 
a great deal of it probably was retained in this country. 

The wholesale price in April was 62 cents. During this month, 
storage holdings showed a net decrease of 2 million pounds, but over 
8 million pounds were exported. 








*Feb, 15, 1919. 
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During the season 1918-19, the average diilerential between the 
wholesale and retail price was 5 cents, approximately the same as for 
the 1917-18 season. 


Storage Season 1919-20. 


As previously stated, the 1919-20 season will not be completed 
until May 1, 1920, but as much information as is available at this 
time is given in Table 2. On May 1, 1919, at the beginning of the 
season, there were approximately 9} million pounds in storage. 
During May, June, and July, 1919, production increased. From 
May until August there was a great decrease in the amount exported. 
Prices declined, but not so much as they probably would have done 
had these not been the months when the greatest amounts are put into 
storage. 

Figures showing receipts, or the movement into storage, and de- 
liveries, or the movement out of storage, are shown in the following 
statement for September, October, and November, 1919: 


Receipts. Deliveries. 
RIE I A Es ae 12,520,318 21,908, 798 
ES ees Cee eee eee 12,885,354 33, 892, 164 
| FE Fey eee Pac eee Sete wane eee 10, 141,492 36, 558, 305 


A noticeable feature in October and November is the large amount 
of butter imported. Of the total amount of 2,123,298 pounds im- 
ported in October, 2,118,151 pounds came from Canada. The next 
largest amount imported, 5,181 pounds, came from Denmark. In 
November, out of a total of 1,553,263 pounds imported, 1,539,792 
_ pounds came from Canada and 13,471 pounds from Denmark. 

The amount of butter exported during these two months was much 
less than during the same months of the previous year. In No- 
vember, 1919, the amount imported was 344,367 pounds more than 
the amount exported. 

The wholesale price in November was about 8 cents higher and the 
retail price about 9 cents higher than in November, 1918. 

In December, 1919, the wholesale price was only 1 cent higher and 
the retail price only 2 cents higher than in December, 1918. 

Table 3 shows comparisons over two storage seasons, May, 1917, 
to April, 1918, and May, 1918, to April, 1919. Table 4 gives infor- 
mation for the first six months of 1918 and 1919 similar to that given 
in Table 3, by seasons. 
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Taste 3.—COMPARISON OF PRODUCTION, STORAGE HOLDINGS, EXPORTS, IM- 
PORTS, AMOUNT OF CREAMERY BUTTER AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION, By 
SEASONS, MAY, 1917, TO APRIL, 1918, AND MAY, 1918, TO AVRIL, 1919. 









May, 1917, to | May, 1918, to 
April, 1918. April, 1919. 





Item. 


















| 
o _——— - | —~ —_— 
| 






ae P ounds. Pounds. 
In storage at beginning of season... ..........-.....22.2- eee eee eee eeeees 2, 701, 285 10, 392, 977 
rr cwinauGcbeubebebewwcw as Bi i aia ab (1) S18, 966, 950 

































reo cbs cubes cher akheewhrivtewscneonetetas ce 1, 894, 636 2,743, 159 
ES ee ae a (1) 7 832. 103, OX6 
Exported during season .......... i ee ee re eee _ceeeeee) 17,139, 582 = 34,014, 571 
In storage at end of season. OE gO Sey ee ERED See oP MEE Tyo .| 10,392, 97 7 | 9 658, 928 
ES fee eeereeeee chk A gt eaeite ap torn siek dee ama neia anime’ | a 27, 532, 559 43,673, 499 
Available for consumption... -...-... Mid ee aa dise Cae tht ie ti deae lee ae ei te a ‘- * s 788, 129, 587 





1 Information not available. 







TABLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PRODUCTION, STORAGE HOLDINGS, EXPORTS, IM- 
PORTS, AMOUNT AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION, AND AVERAGE WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL PRICES OF CREAMERY BUTTER FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS 
OF EACH YEAP, 1918 AND 1919. 































First six months of 










LOLS 1919 





























Pounds. Pounds 

EE Ee a eee ee eee 383, 112, 561 $42, 139, 993 
Average monthly storage holdings SE a Te FSS OS ee 21, 769, 004 %. 412.546 

é Net amount of previous season’s storage holdings marketed.............. 36, 676, 969 35, 559, 433 
Net amount placed in cold storage for current season...............-..... 39,324, 225 80, 499,175 

VC eer Siren ewe Keeteeeseseonssescweeesenpe 14, 807, 485 22, 35a. 778 

Total imports Nat chads ehgisadieids abs wiidkvavwseieeubue.s 816, 093 3, 292, 005 

Total amount available for consumption eae ab oe west sge ee anal 366, 473, 913 78, 139, 568 

















Cents. ~ Cents. 
NE re ee a ee ee ee oe ois 414.6 56 6 
EE EEOD , 0 ow cn ccc cccccccessccecs sell elbdesae oi eRe Ree. 50.0 62.6 






















The following table shows the per cent of the total stocks of butter 
held by creameries, retail dealers, wholesale dealers, meat packers, 
cold-storage houses, and by miscellaneous dealers. This information, 
published in Food Surveys of the Department of Agriculture, is 
available for January and July, 1918, and for January, 1919. The 
information was secured and the paper published as a war-time 
emergency, and was discontinued after July 1, 1919. The table is 
given here to show that the proportion of the total commercial stocks 
held by the different groups was fairly constant, with the exception 
of that held by meat packers, which, in January, 1919, was more 
than double the proportion held by this group in January, 1918. 
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TaBLe 5.—PER CENT OF TOTAL STOCKS OF CREAMERY BUTTER HELD BY 
CREAMERIES, COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES, WHOLESALE DEALERS, RE 
TAIL DEALERS, AND BY MISCELLANEOUS DEALERS, JANUARY AND JULY, 
1918, AND JANUARY, 1919. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


{From Food Surveys, June and August, 1918, and February and March, 1919, published by Bureau «: 
Markets, Department of Agriculture.) 
































Percentage of tota 
Tota! stocks. | Stocks! held by 

| each group. 
Group. 1918 1919 1918 1919 
January Jul Januar Janu- July Janu- 

ll y- ary “ai ary 
' 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 

EE re ee ee 183,686,073 |' 76,143,419 [162,028,916 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.: 
St | 11,017,614 | 13,526,964 8,717,972 13.2 17.8 14.1 
RETR SES EE 2 ES 44,538,589 | 38,558,001 | 32,937,707 | 53.21 50.6 53. 1 

+4 ems _seecececee---| 23,168,122 | 22,084,232 | 19,080,323 | 27.7} 29.0] 30.5 
Wholesale dealers in butter, eggs. 
ighbotienistnhbesmesta 14,088,714 | 13,630,918 | 8,608,502/ 16.8) 17.9 13 
Ea eae 5,068,679 | 5,395,423 | 9,189,417 6.0 7.7 14 
Other wholesale dealers ___-........-.- 4,020,729 | 2,557,391 1,282,404 4.8 3.4 | , & 
ee so ssemonaseeee 10,082,845 | 6,026,056 ee eee ee Cee oS a 
EE Aiiceenonghsoscanadhebocecéa 4,961,748 | 1,974,222] 1,292,914 9 2.6 2. 
EE ns ane i phn anbiobéisaboct (*) 505, 988 = {ae ae ‘ 
Oleomargarine manufacturers. ......-. (2) 370, 196 t {| =e m = 
ee (#) 295,905 5 )}_ =e -4 ol 
Other miscellameous.................. 3) 802,133 Gi Aes b.<5.- 1.1 1.1 














1 Not including retail stocks. 
2 Retail stocks not secured by Bureau of Markets. 
3 Detailed information not available. 


American Cheese. 


The storage season for cheese is not so clearly defined as that for 
butter. It may be said to begin either in May or June and end in 
April or May. In this article the storage season has been taken as 
beginning in May, although in both May, 1917, and May, 1918, over 
2 million pounds net were withdrawn from storage. 

An exceptionally large quantity of American cheese was placed in 
cold storage during the 1917-18 season. At the beginning of the sea- 
son there were approximately 7} million pounds in storage. This 
was reduced during May by a net withdrawal of almost 3 million 
pounds. There was an increase each month from June to October 
in the amount in storage. On October 1 there were 92 million pounds 
in storage. This amount represents the peak load of the season. 
From this date until the end of the season the net withdrawal from 
storage was almost 68 million pounds. The average wholesale price 
during the months when more cheese was being stored than was 
being withdrawn was 22 cents and during the months when more 
was being put upon the market than was being stored was 23 cents. 

On May 1, 1918, at the beginning of the 1918-19 season, there were 
241 million pounds in storage. A net withdrawal of 2 million 
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pounds was made during the month of May. During June, July, 
and August almost 111 million pounds were produced. During 
these months a net amount of 34 million pounds was stored. The 
average Wholesale price during these months was 23 cents. In Sep- 
tember there was a reduction of approximately 4$ million pounds 
in production and, although there was a net withdrawal of 144 
million pounds from storage, the price advanced to 28 cents. De- 
cember shows the lowest production, with a net release from storage 
of 54 million pounds. The price in December was 35 cents. In 
February, 1919, the price dropped 10 cents per pound, gradually 
rising to 30 cents in May. 

On May 1, 1919, at the beginning of the 1919-20 season, there were 
only 6} million pounds in storage warehouses. To this sum was 
added a net increase of 70 million pounds during May, June, July, 
and August. A net sum of 50 million pounds of this amount was put 
in during June and July. The average wholesale price for these 
months was 31 cents. The July price was the highest since January. 
when the price was 36 cents. 

The passage of cheese through trade channels is more difficult to 
follow than that of butter, but the following tables and the chart 
are given in order to show as nearly as it is possible to show it what 
influence factors affecting the supply have upon the trend in prices. 
TABLE @.—MONTHLY PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN STORAGE HOLD 


INGS OF AMERICAN CHEESE, BASED ON THE PEAK LOAD FOR EACH SEA 
SON, MAY, 1907, TO APRIL, 1919. 



































Per Per cent of increase. | Per cent of decrease. Per 
cent : _ | cent 
Season on | te , 
(May-April.) | hand — 
May | May. | June. July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dee. | Jan. | Feb. sar. Apr. [erene 
. j son. 

| | me eg Be al | 
1916-171.......| 17.1] 2.9 | 27.2) 40.51123) 5.3) 7.2) 8&5] 11.1 | 23. af. 15.9 aaa] 10.5] 3.1 15.4 
$0874. in... 9.6 |22.6 | 26.3 | 37.9] 23.1] 3.5] 65] 7.0| 9.4 | 14.9) 12. o| ¢ 9.6] 14.7) 25.9 
1918-19 4....... | 43.1 23.5] 191) 30.4) 1.1) 25.6) 144/126) 98) 83/101) 55) 1. 11.6 

| | | 





! Figures taken from Bulletin No. 776 of the Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture. 
2 Per cent of decrease. 

’ Per cent of increase. 

4 Computed from monthly reports of the Bureau of Markets. 
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TaBLB 7.—PRODUCTION, STORAGE HOLDINGS, EXPORTS, IMPORTS, AMOUNT 
AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION, AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 
OF AMERICAN CHEESE, BY MONTHS, SEPTEMBER, 1916, TO SEPTEMBER, 1919. 


















































| : . 
Average price 
| er pound in 
j Net in- Number | P ( hi “ ” 
Year and Number Number |crease(+) or} Number | Number | of pounds 
aantin of pounds | of pounds | decrease (—)| of pounds | of pounds] available |— 
month. produced. | in storage.*| instorage | exported.*/imported.*) forcon- | y,,) 
(pounds).? | seep i a R 1.6 
| 
} 

1916. Cent Cond 
September. .|.-.--------- | 36,413,591 |— 1,218,162 | 3,303,404 | 2,826,220 |.-.......--. ; 8.1 8.6 
October. - .-- Cs incindaiaweae += 35,195,399 |+ 5,239,125} 5,970,313 | 2,540,315 |..-........ 18.9 27.7 
TI QUEREWOT . .|~-ccccesee.- 40,434,524 |— 5,724,076] 3,644,915] 1,113,006 |............ 23.3 | ww) 6 
December..-|------------ 34,710,448 |— 2,855,469 | 4, 036, 169 ——"— F eneamigy ‘| 23.0 ) 

1917. 
January..---|------.-- -.-| 31,854,979 |— 11,439,543 | 8,101, 103 — aor Sitti | 21.8} 32.1 
February. -.|------------ 20,415,436 |— 6,574,635 | 7,241,648 | 273,103 |.......-.. 1s °° 0 
March....-.-- i petbGewewe 13,840,801 |— 4,884,517 7,577, 082 | > Pe aey i 23.9} 21.8 
April...----- |--20eeeees- 8,956,284 |— 1,438,069] 5,283,007 ! } RRR 22 4 29 7 

| 
a 7,518,215 |— 2,949,426] 7,109,161 505,387 |.-.-.. ot. a { 
“See lodesecesess- 4,568,789 |+ 27,365,164 | 10,901,054 | 1,128,515 |-..-...-..-- 22.4 33.6 
pS OR a Reb beh ation hw = 31,933,953 |4+- 30,483,340] 2,236,144 | 1,138, 145 |. eae P ee 22 
Aneust......|----.-.....- 62,417,293 |+- 19, 557,438 366, 222 oS a * 2 
September - | Sp ae $1,974,731 |4+- 10,475, 265 2, 006, 683 8 |) Sa 93 { 
October. ...-|----- [ee 92,449,996 |— 7,210,815 464, 967 374,006 |. ...22.-000. 93 g 
Novemimer . .}.---.-.-.... $5,239,181 |— 5,157,821 951, 465 te 22.9 { 
December...,------------ 80, 051, 360 10,833,219 | 1,132,991 | 515,803 |............ 22 6 

1918, | | | 
January ....- | 8,551,575 | 69,248,141 |— 8,521,713 776, 583 667, 358 | 16, 964, 063 9 4 
February...) 8,451,388 | 60,726,428 |— 12,543,391 921, 244 550, 353 20, 623, 888 2 
March.......| 12,793,552 | 48,183,037 |— 9,872,403 |] 2,669,003 494,232 | 20,491,184} 23.9 
April.......-| 19,202,292 | 35,310,634 |— 13,671,839 | 9,462,723 | 1,239,959 | 24,651,367 | 21.3 35.3 
ai | 33, 190, 847 | 24,638,795 |— 2,023,528 | 13,194,311 | 1,615,421 | 23,635,485 | 21.3 34.3 
June ....---- 42,391, 489 | 22,615,267 |+ 10,923,708 | 10,120,740 | 1,999,375 | 23,346,416 | 22.0 242 
eo 0 a 36, 819,027 | 33,538,975 |+ 17,354,794 | 5,656, 901 471,640 | 14,278,972} 22.9 $4.5 
August.....- 31, 695, 294 | 50,893,769 |+ 6,221,167] 2,326,324 451,956 | 23,599,759 | 24.6 5.7 
September . .| 26,998,447 | 57,114,936 |— 14,614, 581 1, 270, 205 14,481 | 40,357,304 | 27.9 37.6 
October... . - 19,899,779 | 42,500,355 |— 8,228,341 549, 816 37,072 | 27,615,376 | 33.8 9.5 
November. .| 13,028,605 | 34,272,014 |— 7,787,535 740, 859 8,016 | 20, 083, 297 33.3 19.4 
Dec mber...; 9,967,360 | 26,484,479 |— 5,595,823 715, 763 | 12,181 | 14,859,601 |; 35.0 3.2 

1919, } 

January.....| 11,989,816 | 20,888,656 |— 4,767,578 384,554] 106,350 | 16,479,190 f 3.9 
February. . -| 12,524,012 | 16,121,078 — §,751,698 397,016 19,382 | 17,898, 076 38.9 
March......-.| 19,830, 742 | 10,369,380 |— 3,137,766 963, 109 16,122 | 22,021,521 20 38.5 
April.......-| 22,965,423 | 7,231,614 |— 596,422 | 1,722,721 | 166,363 | 22,004, 487 29 10.5 
i 
eae 36,624,636 | 6,636,192 |+ 5,841,515 | 1,732,286 | 1,058,462 | 30,100,207 | 30.4 2.4 
) ee 46,989, 500 | 12,477,707 |+ 25,023,587 | 2,335,099 80,281 | 19,711,095 29.9 12.5 
July.....--.-|7 29,624, 522 | 37,501,204 |+ 25,143, 850 988, 788 35, 225 |}7 3,527,109 | .31.1 | 14.1 
August...... 7? 24.909, 466 | 62,645,144 |+ 14,015, 646 805,213 | 1,375,617 |7 11,464,224 | 30.2 14.6 
September . ./7 19,029,458 | 76,660,790 |+ 4,698, 680 671,334 | 1,656,053 |7 15,315, 497 28, 2 14.8 
October ..... (8) 81,359,470 |— + 8,470,534 1, 144, 403 | 1,787,603 (8) 28.3 | 44.4 
November. - (8) 72,888,936 |—710,591,195 | 1,765,781 | 3,547,276 (8) | 30.5 | 14.6 
—, (8) beeen heuitebhecsenen Jebewescscee. pace sans (8 | 30.3 | 15.0 
| | 








1 Figures from Bureau of Markets, Department of Agricaiture. Figures showing production prior to 
1918 not available. 

2 Number of pounds in storage on the first ofeach month. Figures from Bureau of Markets. 

* During the month. Export figures do not include any amount seni in Army transports. Only that 
amount sent in merchant vessels is included, 

4 The amount available for consumption equals production plus amount in storage at bevinning of 
month, plusimports, minus exports, minus amount in storage at end of month. 

6 The wholesale prices shown are those compiled each month by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
weekly quotations published in the Chicago Dairy Produce. 

6 The retail prices are averages computed from reports sent to the Bureau of Labor Statistics each month 
Se peeie ports of B { Markets, D fA d 

m iminary re of Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture, and subject to change. 

8 Information not yet available. 
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TapLe 8.—COMPARISON OF PRODUCTION, STORAGE HOLDINGS, EXPORTS, IM 
PORTS, AMOUNT OF AMERICAN CHEESE AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION, BY 
meee MAY, 1917, TO APRIL, 1918, AND MAY, 1918, TO APRIL, 1919. 






































Ite | May, 1917, to : May, 1918, to 

-_ | April, 1918. | April, 1919. 

Pounds. Pounds, 
Tn storage at beginning of season.......... eee wit oa bs Wis aaereves 7, 518, 215 24, 638, 795 
eee eo Sage ee ee keeb ane en ss (1) 281, 300, 841 
I oko od bo ead danchede Cheasheanb sas enceccese aL 7 7, 858, 411 4, 918, 359 

|{—__—$__—__ 
nhs odduduhdn cadateehGnceccdaqeakih sts vecveceess Fee ee eee: 310, 857, 995 
No ns ssn cok Gece sdehbs sPoesses dns ot geaweenwka | - 38, 998, : 240 38, 042, 319 
In storage at end of season.............-.-- te oat a 6 oh teple Wiles tee sone dees 24, 6: 38, 795 6, 636, 192 
SETA eee SOS) ual BEER Be Lao Re Bp | 63, 637, 035 44, 678, 511 
Available for consumption yre pews => 4 ons eed aed = Seite He 4s hahha 5 (') 266, 179, 484 
1 Information not av ailable. 

TABLE 9. OMPARISON OF PRODUCTION, STORAGE HOLDINGS, EXPORTS, IM- 





PORTS, AMOUNT AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION, AND AVERAGE WHOLE 
SALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF AMERICAN CHEESE FOR THE FIRST SIX 
MONTHS OF EACH YEAR, 1918 AND 1919, 








First six months of— 




















Item. 
| 1918 | 1919 

Pounds. Pounds. 7 
nace tadenhvccsvessdhdcececnacnnbnpecccocecs dees ccccecgees- | 124, 581,143 150, 924,129 2 
Average monthly storage holdings... .....--------+--------2-++-+-+-++-200+- | 43,953, 717 12, 287, 437 4 
Net amount of previous season’s storage holdings marketed................. | 46,632,874 14, 252, 464 j 
Net amount placed in cold storage for current season.......-.--..-.---...--- | 10,923, 708 30, 865, 102 4 
yo Lo en ene eee ee ee ee | 87,144, 604 7, 534, 785 9 
RE a BS RCS ont led tg GIDE CS aE | 6, 566, 698 1) 446, 960 } 
Total amount available for eee ree ee eee errs 129, 712, 403 128” 22 23. 666 e 
————— | + 
Cents. Cents. 3 
I an, hai on as amin. oh to ale CAME SM ARN tea AKO 02 opus hs dak 23. 0 30. 3 i 
ID GE BNO ities o> oe 20:00 «4.05.00 4s 000 sot s88 sb tens see os weal apis Shel 36. 2 | 41.1 a 
TABLB 10.—PER CENT OF TOTAL STOCKS OF AMERICAN CHEESE HELD BY .. 
MANUFACTURERS, COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES, WHOLESALE DEALERS, : 
ie 





AND BY MISCELLANEOUS DEALERS, JANUARY AND JULY, 1918, AND JAN- 
DARY, 1919. 


[From Food Surveys for June ani August, 1918, and February and March, 1919, published by Bureau 
of Markets, Department of Agriculture.] 












































| 
Percentage of total 
Total stocks. stocks! held by 
each group. 
Group 
1915 1919 1918 1919 
ll . , | Janu- . | Janu- 
vT. ° . 
Januar) July January ary. July. ary 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds, 

Bote), all eee. Sy RARE aes ee ge ep ‘141,639,322 |! 74, 163, 338 |' 61,028,598 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
ee a Pe ee ene 32, 663,463 | 16,994,056 | 10,243,466 | 23.1] 22.9 16.8 
Cheese factories. ...................-. 24, 673, 360 | 14, 953, 338 9, 370, 469} 17.4} 20.2 15.4 
Creameries...... caphiaweds sonia sade 7,990,193 | 2,040,718 872, 997 5.6 2.8 1.4 
Cold storages. ..........-..-......-.0200-- 51, 528, 174 | 22, 408, 467 | 17,629,587 | 36.4] 30.2] 28.9 
Wholesaledealers.................--..... 53,402,057 | 34,068, 286 | 32,689,178 | 37.7 | 45.9] 53.6 

Wholesaledealersin butter,eggs,and 
ED inst ecckknehipabeuses 20,826,152 | 14,912,998 | 11,244,585 | 14.7] 20.1 18.4 
Wholesa@legrocers.................... 16, 997, 355 7,683,206 | 5,838,176} 12.0} 10.4 9.6 
SE veins dencccsshitacnexs 12,086,783 | 7,864,029 | 12,995,307 | 85] 10.6] 21.3 
Other wholesaledealers.............- 3,491,767 | 3,608,053 | 2,611,110 2.5 4.8 4.3 
NS chi dab6assGacvecdicccnsess 20,061,612 | 6,886,973 OS Seg See Aa 
ES) <todesest sanuntasnnatoned 4,045,628 692, 529 466, 367 2.8 1.0 7 
A, cibinhbenindes ahadiydineelindanvecdcned 300, 531 51,468 |....... 4 1 
LL 3a ein bans cue eiendateiaLsdbentes « 211, 286 205, 424 |....... 23 | 3 
Other miscellaneous... ...............-|-..-....--.. 180, 712 209,475 |....... 2 | 3 

4 Not including retail stocks. # Figures showing retailstocks not available. 
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Export Figures. 


The export figures used in this article in Tables 2, 3, and 4 for 
butter and in Tables 7, 8, and 9 for cheese have been those published 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. These figures include only the amount of butter 
or cheese exported in merchant vessels. While Table 11 shows that 
the total amount of both butter and cheese exported during the 12 
months ending June 30 of each year, 1913 to 1919, has greatly in- 
creased in the 6 years, this table and the figures in the tables referred 
to above take no account of the amount of butter that was sent out 
of the country during the period of the war on army transports. The 
amount sent on army transports, however, may be considered as 
supplying home needs, as all of this amount so sent was used for our 
own soldiers, with the exception of 4,970,000 pounds purchased by 
the French Government. However, in Table 12 is given the monthly 
amount of butter sent on army transports from June, 1917, to May, 
1919. This information has been furnished by the Transportation 
Service, Quartermaster Corps, of the War Department. Similar 
information for cheese is not available, by months. However, the 
Subsistence Division of the Quartermaster Corps, War Department, 
has stated that the total amount of cheese exported in army trans- 
ports during 1918 was 371,252 pounds, and that the total amount 
from January 1 to May 1, 1919, was 3,842,719 pounds, making a total 
since the beginning of 1918 of 4,213,971 pounds. 


TABLE 11.—NUMBER OF POUNDS OF BUTTER AND CEEDSE EXPORTED DUR- 
ING THE 12 MONTHS. ENDING JUNE 30 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1919. 


Ba j 
Number of pounds exported in 

merchant vessels. 

Year ending June 30. 





| | 

Butter. Cheese. 

| 
MMs vieotcscedébietisegtss | 3, 585, 600 2, 599, 058 
de dat tintnan balbdie sack 3,693, 597 2, 427,577 
PNW ed da cb whedtcesdescoceser 9, 850, 704 55, 362, 917 
De ednb nnn cdg cs <p ection s ech as 13, 503, 279 44,394, 251 
NOR Gedustpedsi deb sheds es 26, 835, 092 66,050,013 
eee eee 1 oe 17, 735, 966 44, 303, 076 
BON esc cccvecsessecccseec ese 33, 739, 960 18, 794, 853 
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TABLE 12.—_NUMBER OF POUNDS OF BUTTER EXPORTED IN ARMY TRANSPORTS 
BY MONTHS, JUNE, 1917, TO MAY, 1919. 








Number. of Number of 
pounds. P pounds. 





26 
> 2, DUN 


4, 482, 000 
2, 788, 000 
862, 000 
14,850, 000 
2 1,099, 000 


January 
February 











i Includes 3,972,000 pounds purchased by the French Government. 
2 Includes 998,000 pounds purchased by the French Government. 
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Cost of Living in Germany, 1916 to 1918. 


UPPLEMENT 21 to the bulletin of the German Bureau of 
Labor Statistics contains the results of an investigation into 
the cost of living of German urban families made by the war 

committee on consumers’ interests... The investigation covers the 
month of April, 1918. It was preceded by three investigations 
covering April and July, 1916, and April, 1917. The resulis of the 
first two investigations were discussed in detail in the Monruiy 
Review of March, 1918 (pp. 13-28), and a brief account of the gen- 
eral results of the third investigation was given in the Monruiy 
Lapor Review of February, 1919 (pp. 602-603). Owing to lack of 
space only a brief comparison of the general results of the first, 
third, and fourth investigations can be given here. 

The investigation of April, 1918, having covered families of the 
same income classes as the investigations of April, 1916 and 1917, 
the general results of these three investigations are comparable. 
The average expenditures in April, 1918, per unit of consumption 
for food, rent, clothing, fuel, light, and miscellaneous items, as com- 
pared with the same kind of expenditures in April, 1916 and 1917, 
are shown in the following table: 





1 Statistisches Reichsamt, Abteilung fiir Arbeiterstatistik. Beitriige zur Kenntnis der 
Lebenshaltung im vierten Kriegsjahre. (21. Sonderheft zum Reichs-Arbeitsblatt.) 


Berlin, 1919. 
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AVERAGE EXPENDITURES OF GERMAN URBAN FAMILIES PER UNIT OF CONSUMP- 
TION, APRIL, 1916, 1917, AND 1918.! 








April, 1916. A pril, 1917. 


Amount. Per cent. Amoznt.| Per cent. | 





Mark g, Morks. 

0 ER eer. oe eae 39. 04 52.14 38.57 
Fuel and light.........-.-.----------------| .70 3.61 ll 
10.67 | 8.51 

, 3.10 82 

Clothing, shoes, repairs......-. ae eS 5.7 7.61 49 
Laundry, soap, soda. bin ol 1.92 6 
Household utensils, china, glassware... ... cr 64 99 
Books and newspapers........... ; : 92 1. 23 72 
Gbis sank ese esewsceess ye 17 1.56 18 
Physician, medicines al OF 1. 46 ‘ol 
Barber, baths.... PT TTTITTLIT Le » 52 44 
Insurance... * eee 2. 25 3.01 58 
Dues for societies. : 06 61 
Amusements, sports. . cee 1 46 . 36 
DRC GLUEEUAS Ghty 600 s2cesc cee , 1 9 59 ‘ 2.27 
Wages, and tips............ | 2.23 3.03 Q 1.22 
Miscellaneous. ........---.-. Be? 2.99 4.39 2 &: 2 48 














74. s 7 | 100. 00 75.58 100. 00 


1 Owing to the greatly depreciated v val ie of the mark, conversions into | nites d States money are 
made in this table. Normally the value of the mark is 23.8 cents. 








According to the preceding table the average monthly expendi- 
tures of German urban families in April, 1918, per unit of consump- 
tion, amounting to 107.56 marks, show a considerable increase over 
those in April, 1916 and 1917, which varied but slightly. Not only 
the total expenditures have greatly increased but all individual items 
of the household budgets, with the exception of wages and tips, 
show an increase. Such regular increases in all items of the budgets, 
which in the case of food ond of clothing are very considerable, can 
not be ascribed to fortuitous causes but is due to general price 
conditions. 

While the absolute figures merely indicate how much prices have 
risen in 1918 as compared with 1916 and 1917, the relative figures 
give an entirely different picture. They show that in 1918 the « 
penditures for food formed a smaller percentage of the budget than 
in the two preceding years, while on the other hand expenditures for 
clothing represented 16.75 per cent of the entire budget as against 
7.61 and 9.91 per cent, respectively, in 1916 and 1917. A striking fact 
in the average German budget shown here is that rent forms such 
a relatively small percentage of the budget and that in 1918 this 
percentage was even lower than in 1917. This is probably due to 
energetic enforcement of legislation against rent profiteering. The 
relative expenditure for fuel. and lighting was practically the same in 
1918 asin 1917. The average per cent of expenditure in 1918 for the 
principal groups of items of cost of living of German urban families 
is compared in the next table with that of white families in indus- 
trial centers of the United States." 








1 MONTHLY LABOR Review, August, 1919. YT. 118, 
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COMPARATIVE PER CENT OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE FOR THE SEVERAL ITEMS OF i T 
EXPENSE IN GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES IN 1918. ll 
| Te 
Ter cent of total ex- 
penditure, al 
Item. Oo 
, | United ai 
Germany. States, few 
oS" Tae hath 48.0 38.2 par 
NS  RIET IS RET LN 16.7 16.6 
SS Ea ee 8.3 13.4 \ id 
Fueland light............-..- 5.4 5.3 
Furniture and furnishines... .| 1.4 5.1 fou 
Miscellaneous. ............-..| 20. 2 21.3 y 
100.0 | 100.0 she 
due 
This comparison shows that the average relative expenditure of for 
German families for food was much larger and that for rent and for oni 
furniture considerably smaller than the expenditure of American tiol 
families for the same items, and that the average relative expendi- in 
ture for clothing, fuel and light, and miscellaneous items was prac- ® cer 
tically the same in the case of both nations’ urban families. ow: 
The average amount and per cent of expenditure for food and the all 
average consumption of food per unit of consumption of German : 
urban families in April, 1916, 1917, and 1918, are shown in the fol- ® stu 
lowing table: b Ap 
AVERAGE EXPENDITURE rOR AND CONSUMPTION OF FOOD BY GERMAN URBAN m Cor 
FAMILIES PER UNIT OF CONSUMPTION, APRIL, 1°16, 1917, AND 1918. als 
Amount ofexpendi- | Per cent ef expendi- Consumption per foc 
ture. ture.! unit. , r 
Article. , 
April, | April, | April, | April, | April, | April, | April, | April, | April, } 
1916.’ | 1917.’ | 1918,’ | 1916,” | 1917.’ } 1918.’ | 1916,”] 1917.’| 1918.’ _ 
Food consumed in the household: Marks, Marks.'| Marks, Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. tu 
Bread, rolls, etc.........-.....-.- 3.44 | 3.51 | 4.28] 9.69 $10.42 | 9.70 | 18.31] 18.53] 19.74 of 
Other bakery coods, cakes,etce....|  . 85 . 68 -82 | 2.39] 2.02| 1.86] 1.03 4 . 92 
Flour, grits, farinaceousfoods,ete.| 1.48 | 1.97 | 2.08 | 4.17] 5.85 | 4.71 | 3.21] 4.4 3. 51 S in 
Ps wtsccccuagense pesbesces 2.06 | 1.43 | 3.72] 5.80] 4.24) 8 43 | 37.02 | 24.11 | 48.07 
Butter, lard, margarine, oil ....... 4.16 | 3.17] 4.33 }11.72] 9.42] 9.81 | 1.90] 1.19] 1.45 the 
Meat ,sausace, ham,etc........... 6.55 | 7.59 | 7.54 | 18.46 | 22.53 | 17.08 | 3.36] 4.28 3. 24 
Conserved meat... ........-.-..-- 1.18 24 -30 | 3.32 71 - 68 8 09 5 ma 
Fish, smoked and fresh;crabs,ete.| 1.14 | 1.18] 1.73 | 3.21] 3.50] 3.92] 1.54] .89] 1.71 . 
Fish cammed ...... cc ccccccccccse- - 46 , 3 eee 1.30 Fk trbome = 5 Sees Se int 
Kees SNL Lebbbghdcbenchibvevesed v= 2.36 | 2.05 | 3.07] 6.65] 6.08} 6.95 212.00 |27.00 | 28.00 
EN odie tae ahuceasheten- 2.23 | 2.26| 2.89] 6.28] 6.70] 6.55 |°8.45 [88.14 | 39.51 an 
ORTON ini c seu adacessses 55] .45] .40] 1.65] 1.34] .98 f.......}......,...... : 
Cheese, cottage cheese, etc *...._-- 1.01} .93| Lin} 284] 276) 251) l80) 274 87 eve 
Vegetables, fresh and dried; fruit.| 1.35 | 1.87} 2.60] 3.80! 5.55| 5.88] 3.75] 5.32] 6.31 
Canned fruits and veretables. . . .- 73 | .65| .64] 2.06| 1.93] 1.45] 1.92] .97| 1.78 ove 
Jam, preserved fruit, etc.......... 1.02] .85 | 2.95] 2.87] 2.52] 6.68] 1.66, 1.37] 3.38 
ES Serre -77 - 59 -7%6 | 2.17 | 1.75 1.72] 2.61 1.98 1. 86 ab. 
Cocoa, chocolate, sweets.......... 7 45} .45| 1.97] 1.34] 1.02] .31 je... I. 7 
Spices, salt, vinegar,lemons. ..... 57 -91 y eS eae es ae ae ae Bn a0 
Coffee, pure and in mixtures...... 1.06 . 33 -27 | 2.99 . 98 61 -49 . 20 53 pages 
Coffee Substitutes................. 40] 157] .78] 1.13] 1.69] 1.77/ 276] .88| .95 of 
Nonalcoholic drinks, tea, ete... --- 42) 138) 149] 1.18] 113] Lan}. 
Food substitutes...) ...2...2.2.2. ee oe Ger ies | * eenepe eceiee epbenes 
Other foodstuffs .....22222222222. 67 | 1.05} 1.60] 1.88] 3.12 | 3.64 )02022220DIIIII 
abies Of) cihhewe 35.50 | 33.69 | 44.14 | 90.94 | 87.35 | 85.59 |.......!....... 0... 
Alcohol, tobacco, cigars..............- 1.538} 2.20 | 3.76) 3.93] 5.73 | 7.20 |.......|..-....)..- 2.00 
Food and beverages consumed out- | | 
side the house. ..............---+-+- 2.01} 2.67| 3.67] 5.14] 6.92] 7.12 |.2.....1....... ee 
Grand total..................--] 3904 | 38.57 | 51.57 }100.00 |160.00 100,00 |... ....).--2-..)--.eee 


























1 The Eercentages shown for the individual food items are based on the ictal expenditure fcr focd 
consumed in the household and not on the grand tctal cf the table. 

3 Number. 

$ Quarts, 
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The total monthly expenditure for food per unit of consumption 
fell from 39.04 marks in 1916 to 38.57 marks in 1917 and rose to 51.57 
marks in 1918. In April, 1918, the expenditure for bread, potatoes, 
vegetables, and jam increased considerably, and only in the case of a 
few less important foodstuffs the expenditure decreased as com- 
pared with April, 1917. If the percentual expenditure for the indi- 
vidual food articles consumed in the household is considered it is 
found that in 1918 the expenditure for meat, sausages, ham, etc., 
formed only 17.08 per cent as against 22.53 per cent in 1917, a fact 
due to the lowering of the meat ration. The relative expenditure 
for potatoes formed 4.24 per cent of the total expenditure in 1917 
and 8.43 per cent in 1918, owing to the doubling of the potato ra- 
tion in the latter year. That for bread decreased from 10.42 per cent 
in 1917 to 9.70 per cent in 1918. The expenditure for jam and pre- 
served fruit rose from 2.52 per cent in 1917 to 6.68 per cent in 1918, 
owing to a greatly increased ration. The relative expenditures for 
all other foodstuffs underwent less marked changes. 

The data relating to the consumption of the individual food- 
stuffs show that on the whole there was a slight improvement in 
April, 1918, in the food supply as compared with April, 1917. The 
consumption of potatoes was twice as large as in 1917; that of bread 
also shows an increase. Meat was practically the only important 
foodstuff of which the consumption had decreased. 

The present investigation has brought out the fact that the family 
budgets of all income classes covered showed an excess of expendi- 
tures over income which had to be made up for through the spending 
of former savings or the contracting of debts. In the three preceding 
investigations family budgets showing a deficit were found only in 
the three lowest income classes, i. e., those with incomes of under 100 
marks, over 100 to 200 marks, and over 200 to 300 marks, while the 
investigation covering April, 1918, has revealed that households with 
an income of over 300 to 400 marks had the largest deficits and that 
even in households with incomes of over 400 to 500 marks, and of 
over 500 marks, the excess of expenditures over income was consider- 
able. -The average monthly deficit per gainfully engaged person was 
20.34 marks in the case of workers’ families and 49.33 marks in that 
of low-salaried officials. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Woodworking 
Industries. 


N THE following tables are presented statistics concerning hours 
and earnings of employees in such woodworking industries as 


were included in the recent industrial survey. Comparison; 
are also made with similar figures for earlier years gathered by thio 
Bureau in previous investigations. 
industries included in the survey were the manufacture of lumber, 
planing-mill products (sash, doors, and blinds), and furniture. 
investigation of the furniture industry was confined to establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of plain or upholstered woode) 


furniture. 


In each of the three industries the attempt was made to include in 
the survey a sufficient number of carefully selected establishments to 
give results that could be depended on as fairly typical. 
shows what States were included in each industry, and the number 0! 
establishments and the number of employees in each State. 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 
LUMBER, MILLWORK, AND FURNITURE INDUSTRIES, BY STATES. 


The particular woodworking 
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IN 


TY 


























! 
| 
Lumber industry. Millwork industry. | Furniture indust 
r y - 
State. Number Number | Number Number | Number Num 
of es- f } of es- ofe of es- f - 
tablish- | OPM | tabiish- | *°™- | tabiish- _O1e™- 
ments. | Ployees- | ments. | PlOY€eS: | ments. Ploy’ 
| | 
No chaos dibs Oe dna cbaness - 6 yee eee op Re oe Meee epee ee 
pO SE Pe ee ee Peres ee 6 TP eS OP TS oe ee 
SE << 502 EET oi ibogpcadnnacseseawe< 4 7 936 | 15 eee Thee es... 
RS ie Re oe reais 4k ollie ob bb cae <a 6 0 FEES aS a ee re 
PMT eet ck id gis 2355sun<andestsehos-< 8 614 | 7 og Me ee 
SE RE rere Py eee eee 3 SE eee: Se Pe 
Toe a wore Ss oe takin bs dnb debbebutheweéaaes a 3) 295 10 1 
ES OE CRI SES” Se SS en ee ee a ee S Ape ee a re 16 | | 
PTET S05. ..6.d capdanencketsob-odinessh otbstiunedbenee- 6 Le ew Si 
RT Re a Sogn er eer oe 8 SO ESS Te a pee 
ee ec escas apehessuaeewed 7 EB 2k ad Been EE 
EE ¢ Ta Ser Oe eee ee Re a a ee ee a ian 5 | 2 
ees a. On own Shae abed _: Betas orgs 8 | 206 s i) 
SEAN IN ARBRE FTE ae 576 | . 301 it | 2,2 
MIE once oiicsccchccachscecens abet | 4 805 | 4 yr ae ee. 
ID ian 5 5 Listes «adn oeeb bout ha 6 i dk cBa easels cvameibalenanaheb abl sce: s-- 
Missouri. toon Cee ee a nt ee otiabadeeicnedhited wil cctescevelscqecbeses | 8 | 
| ES RE TL RTT SE Ry 3 Rai aes ill ON ato 
DL. +, .ctttecichocecce ocaeeahares par © eet Fa 1 sedeseabadoseniee 2 | 92 
ESSE a ee) ee ee SRR 13 555 14 | 1,1! 
ES Sa ae SS, sae 7 681 3 146 7 | 6 
EN SS a eS Oa eee ee 8 343 10 | 159 
OE as oe eee ees ae 6 - oa eer EEE Se ae 
IER... . ce nahamecudtonadmactus 7 353 14 466 12 | 
EES ee SLA AE 6 OE SS a a ae 
ia ickaloiecincadicsstenkes 8 365 4 | 119 5 | 49 
ar hon pata ge eye EOS ERT SRE ID HEF 5 = sneee MG OSES EE ee 
| SREREEP ORR SCRP RE Be ty ao aber Rae ae ie ~ ) a eanen * aes “one =i SSR aga 
PIO... co cccccccccoevccestees vecesce 9  § Serpe pee ee Se ree 
i Wan) ctc85. 34 Sos ccsdeteaesahes i Eo DP ies We dgenes ES SS See 
Se achasanes tas as-Civepeetssssae’ 6 625 6 | 859 9} 1,389 
PO ERR RK 14 | 18,022 105 | 5,37 lil | 11,471 
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Owing to the conditions under which the survey was carried out it 
was impossible to obtain data for all establishments for the same pay- 
roll period. In normal times the spread of pay-roll periods over a 
reasonable time would make comparatively little difference in the 
results. At the time of the present survey, however, industry was 
so unsettled and conditions were changing so rapidly that the dif- 
ference of two months in the time when particular establishments 
were visited might make material differences in the character of the 
information obtained. To assist the reader in estimating the effect 
of changing conditions upon the material herewith presented, there 
is shown in the following table for each industry the number of pay- 
roll periods falling in each month of the survey. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF PAY-ROLL PERIODS IN SPECIFIED MONTHS. 





| 
| Total | Number of pay-rol! periods in- 
number 

Industry. | of pay- 


| 
. 
| roll bade’ Oct. | Nov. Dee. Jan. Feb. 





| 


periods, 


NS ee L | { 15 70 15 
Millwork 45 19 12 





4 
| il | - d 45 23 | 25 








In the different industries the following percentages fell within the 
four months, December, January, February, and March: Sawmills, 
90 per cent; planing mills, 77 per cent; furniture, 96 per cent; the 
three industries combined, 87 per cent. The information is presented 
as of the year 1919. In no one of the industries, so far as could be 
ascertained, were there any changes in rates of wages during the 
progress of the survey. 

The information concerning hours and earnings on which Tables 
4 and 5 are based was obtained directly from the pay rolls or other 
records of the companies by agents of the Bureau. Other information 
was obtained from responsible officials in personal interviews. 
Wherever the records of the company failed to indicate the time 
actually worked by piece workers during the selected pay-roll period, 
arrangements were made to have such a record kept for a future 
period from which the data were afterwards copied. In all cases 
the figures copied by the agents represented hours actually worked 
and earnings actually received. 

As the material comes into the office the figures for hours and 
those for earnings are both in incommensurable form on account 
of inequalities in the length of pay-roll periods and in the time 
worked by different individual employees. Before they can be pre- 
sented in tabular form it is necessary to reduce both hours and earn- 
ings to a common denominator. The comparable figures selected for 
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use in Tables 4 and 5 are hours worked per day and per week, and 
earnings per hour and per week. These figures are obtained in the 
following manner: 

The hours per day of each employee are obtained by dividing the 
number of hours worked by him during the pay-roll period by the 
number of week days, holidays omitted, in the pay-roll period. Thus 
in the case of pay rolls for a single week containing no holiday, -the 
hours worked by each employee during the pay-roll period are divided 
by six, whether the employee worked on each of the six days or not. 
Similarly the hours actually worked by an employee in any establish- 
ment during a pay-roll period containing 13 workdays were divided 
by 13, regardless of the number of days on which the employee 
worked. The resulting figure represents the number of hours per 
day that the employee would have worked, if his time had been uni- 
formly distributed among the week days of the pay-roll period. 

All one-week pay rolls included in the survey of these industries 
were six-day pay rolls. The half-monthly and monthly pay-roll 
periods, however, showed considerable difference in length. Table > 
shows for each industry the number of schedules covering each speci- 
fied number of work days. 


TaBLtE 3.—SCHEDULE DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF WORKDAYS IN PAY-ROLL 
PERIOD. 








Number of schedules in pay-roll period covering— 





Two weeks, one-half month, | One month or— 





Industry. One o— Total 
eustry week num- 
or 6 ber of 


work} Il 12 13 14 24 25 26 27 ‘| sched- 
days. | work | work | work | work | work] work | work | work | ules. 
days. | days. | days. | days. | days. | days. | days. | days. 





| a9] as 



































Ike le aT le ae Vascesne 7 3 9 3 27 141 
PE Mins Sab Liver cdwaeee dae 75 2 20 2 4 1 oa as 105 
nn cin... so See beeb ve 79 1 20 3 | A Te A ae ASE ERE il! 

Fe ale age ap tntipiy ne a 209 3 59 23 19 4 10 3 27 357 





By using the average number of hours per week day as a factor 
it is possible to obtain a figure for the average number of hours 
worked per week by multiplying that factor in every case by 6. 
With one-week pay rolls the result represents approximately the 
original figure for hours per week actually worked. Such variations 
as are found are due to the fact that the average hours per day as 
given in the table are the averages of the hours of individual em- 
ployees, with no weight to represent the proportion -.of the pay-roll 
period worked by different individuals. In the case of longer pay 
rolls, however, the resulting figure is hypothetical. It represents the 
number of hours per week that the employees would have worked 
in a six day week if their working hours had been distributed uni- 


formly over the week days of the entire pay-roll period. 
[120] 
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This figure of hours worked per week is no more useful for com- 
parisons of hours in different occupations or industries than is the 
figure of hours per day. It has the advantage, however, of enabling 
comparisons to be drawn between the hours actually worked on the 
average by people in each occupation and the full-time hours of the 
same occupation. 

By full-time hours per week is meant the number of hours that 
is thought of in the occupation as constituting a normal week’s 
work—the number of hours the employee regularly expects to work 
and the employer expects him to work. This figure was obtained 
from the officials of the various establishments by the agents of the 
Bureau. The difference between average actual hours per week and 
average full-time hours per week is an indication of the degree of 
irregularity of employment among the employees to whom the 
figures apply. 

Combining hours per day or hours per week computed from the 
records of one-week pay rolls with those computed from longer pay- 
rolls introduces a disturbing factor which must not be lost sight 
of in using the figures for comparative purposes. The figures for 
a group of employees computed for four weeks combined will differ 
from those computed for the same group of employees for any one 
of the same four weeks separately. This difference is always in the 
same direction, though varying in degree. The causes of it are two- 
fold. 

The first cause is related to the conduct of employees who remain 
on the pay roll throughout the four-week period. In any one week 
a certain percentage of these emplovees will be absent a number of 
days and consequently will show abnormally low hours per day. 
During the same week another group will do an unusual amount of 
overtime work and will show abnormally high hours per day. But 
while the percentages in these low and high groups in different weeks 
will run fairly uniform, the individuals in the groups change from 
week to week. The effect of this is to offset wholly or in part the ab- 
normally high attendance record of an employee in one week by a 
normal or even abnormally low attendance record of the same em- 
ployee in the other three weeks. The corresponding effect upon the 
hours per day of those with low-attendance record in any one week 
need not be shown at length. 

So far as persistent employees are concerned the longer the period 
covered by the pay roll from which the data are obtained the smaller 
will be the number of employees found in the very high and very low 
hour groups and the larger the number in the intermediate groups. 
This movement, however, will have comparatively little effect upon 
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the final average; in fact, it the movement were perfectly symmetri- 
cal at both ends of the scale, the final average would remain un- 
affected. 

The second cause is connected with the amount of labor turnover 
in different establishments. The number of short-time employees 
who leave permanently, and the equal number who take the places 
of those who leave, may be nearly the same from week to week. 
But the effect of this movement is cumulative, and will be approxi- 
mately twice as great in a two-week period, and four times as 
great in a four-week period, as in any one of the weeks making u)) 
these longer periods. For this effect there is no offsetting factor. 
So far as this influence is concerned, therefore, the longer the pay- 
roll period, the lower will be the average hours per day. 

For these reasons it is inadmissible to use the figures of average 
hours per week day or average hours per week for very close com 
parisons, without making allowance for the relative number of shor' 
and long pay-roll periods on which the averages are based. Fo: 
practical purposes, however, the figures are sufficiently comparable 
to give a fairly accurate representation of relative hours of labor 
in different States, industries, or occupations, and of the percentag 
of the full time of each occupation which the employees in the 
eccupation actually worked. 

I'or comparative purposes the earnings of each employee ai» 
reduced to the form of average earnings per hour by dividing hi- 
total earnings for the pay-roll period by the total number of hours 
worked by him during the period. The resulting figure indicate 
how much he would have earned each hour he worked if his earnings 
had been distributed uniformly over all the hours actually worke:! 
by him during the period. 

By multiplying the average hourly earnings of a group by the pre- 
viously computed average hours per week worked by the same group). 
a figure is obtained which represents closely the average actual week! y 
earnings of the group. In the case of one-week pay rolls this proce-- 
brings us back practically to the average actual earnings for the wee 
as computed directly from the actual earnings of the individua! 
employees as reported on the schedules. For employees with longe: 
pay-roll periods, however, the average is not the average of what wa- 
actually earned in any one week, but the average of what would have 
been earned if they had worked the same number of hours on eac!) 
week day of the pay-roll period. In some respects it is a more 
significant figure than the actual earnings for a single week; for in 
general the longer the pay-roll period from which average weekly 
earnings are computed, the more nearly typical may the resulting 
average be assumed to be. 
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One other somewhat variable factor involved in the figure for 
average actual weekly earnings should be pointed out. The practice 
of working fewer hours on Saturday than on other week days, while 
by no means universal, is widely prevalent, and the number of hours 
worked on Saturday varies more or less from establishment to estab- 
lishment. Whenever fewer hours are worked on Saturday than on 
other days the theoretical figure for actual weekly earnings described 
above will express exactly what it professes to express (namely, the 
amount that would have been earned in a week if the earnings had been 
uniformly distributed ) only in the case of employees for whom Satur- 
days constituted one-sixth of the total number of days worked by 
them. In all other cases the figure will vary by a few cents from 
theoretical exactness. If the number of Saturdays exceeds one in 
six, the computed weekly earnings will be somewhat too low; if the 
number is less than one in six the earnings will be correspondingly 
high. Careful experiment has shown, however, that these variations 
offset one another so largely that the net result is a variation of a 
cent or two at the most in the weekly average for the group, a varia- 
tion so slight that it may be entirely disregarded. 

Average actual earnings per week in each occupation, computed as 
described above, are brought into comparison in the tables with 
average full-time weekly earnings in the same occupation. In a 
general way the ratio of full-time earnings to actual earnings might 
be expected to be identical with the ratio of full-time hours to actual 
hours. As a matter of fact, however, these ratios may vary to a con- 
siderable extent. Actual earnings per week include the week’s share 
of all extra pay for overtime and of all premiums and bonuses. Full- 
time earnings, on the other hand, represent what an employee can earn 
by working exactly the normal full-time hours of the establishment. 
The factor of extra pay for overtime, included in computing actual 
hourly earnings, was in general eliminated in computing full-time 
earnings. In those instances, however, which were comparatively rare 
in these industries, in which the normal working day consisted of a 
certain number of hours at a basic rate, and an additional hour or two 
at an increased rate, the extra pay for such additional hours was in- 
cluded in the full-time earnings. Each bonus had to be considered 
separately. Those that could be earned in regular time, as, for 
example, bonuses for regularity of attendance, were included; those 
that could be earned only by working overtime were excluded; while 
those earned partly in regular time and partly in overtime, as indi- 
cated by the relative amount of overtime work performed, were dis- 
tributed accordingly. The result of eliminating these factors of 
extra pay for overtime and bonus is to reduce the ratio of full-time 
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earnings to actual earnings somewhat below the ratio of full-time 
hours to actual hours. | 

Owing to the necessary space limitations of an article of this na- 
ture it is possible to present in detail only a part of the information 
gathered during the survey. In the millwork industry alone are the 
data presented for all occupations included in the survey. In the 
other industries only those occupations have been shown in detail in 
which considerable numbers of employees were found. In the fur- 
niture industry the occupations given separately include 8,778 em- 
ployees out of a total of 11,471. In the lumber industry 17,555 out of 
18,022 employees are represented. In the figures for each industry as 
a whole are included the data for the occupations omitted in the de- 
tailed tables. The details here omitted will be presented in the final 
report on these industries. With the aid of the explanations already 
given as to the method of constructing the tables and the uses to 
which they may be put, the figures may be left to speak for 
themselves. 
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The woodworking industries here considered are noteworthy for 
the small number of female employees engaged in them. No women 
were found engaged in the manufacture of lumber. In planing mills 
there were 225 females out of a total of 5,379 employees. In the 
furniture industry 915 female employees were found in a total of 
11,528 employees; female employees therefore constituted 7.9 per 
cent of the total number included in the survey of this industry. In 
1915, the date of the last previous investigation of the industry by 
the Bureau, the corresponding figures were 325 in a total of 25.576, or 
a trifle over 1} per cent. 

In 1919 the 915 female employees in the furniture industry were 
found in five occupations, and constituted 10.5 per cent of the total 
number in these occupations. The occupations, the number of 
women in each occupation, and the percentage which females consti- 
tute of the entire number of employees in the occupation are as fol- 
lows: 


TABLE 6.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FEMALES IN THE FURNITURE INDUSTRY. 


























Females 
os . Total 
ecupation. | employees. |—— 
; Num ber. Per cent 
Mi ote ees 
| 

=a 2, 303 204 8.9 
I oi i eh oo clea de po dikduwos <oliedwewwiitean 2,136 301 14.1 
ree sank Socata wacuet cate 3,104 128 4.1 
Se ne ee eee , 739 248 33.6 
. <S56 Sas Ls a : 420 34 8.1 
ae Seas cae, 8, 702 915 | 10.5 








For only three of these occupations, namely, finishers, laborers, 
and machine hands, are detailed figures given in the general table 
just presented. The following brief analysis includes as well the 
two occupations, hand sanders and veneerers, previously omitted. 

The earnings of female employees in the different occupations are 
from 7 to 12 cents per hour below those of males in corresponding 
occupations. In general, the larger the percentage of females in an 
occupation the lower the earnings of both males and females and 
the smaller the difference between the two figures. These facts may 
be clearly brought out by grouping the occupations according to the 
proportion of women in them and comparing the average wages of 
men and women in the different groups. The results of such pro- 
cedure are herewith shown. 
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TABLE 6—HOURLY EARNINGS BY OCCUPATIONS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
PERCENTAGE OF FEMALES. 
































Average hourly 
Number of— 
4» Per cent earnings. 
Number of occupations. of 
females 

Employees.) Females. Males. | Females. 
Six occupations with no females. ................--. DO Ris Jad wall itsso ghee  § eo 
Three occupations with 1 to 10 per cent females. ... 5, 827 | 366 6.3 352 0. 235 
Two occupations with 10 to 50 per cent females... . 2, 875 | 549 19.1 274 . 200 





Wages of men and women in different occupations, therefore, seem 
to vary inversely as the proportion of women in the occupations, 
whether because the women more easily find an entrance into the 
low-paid occupations, or because the entrance of women into an occu- 
pation tends to lower the scale of wages in that occupation. Prob- 
ably both influences are at work, the one enhancing the effect of the 
other. 

On their face the figures for the earnings of men and women re- 
spectively in the furniture industry seem to furnish an illustration 
of the generally accepted view that women are paid less than men 
for the same kind and amount of work. A further analysis of the 
figures, however, on the basis of the respective earnings of male and 
female piece and time workers, seems to point to a different con- 
clusion. The details of the analysis require too much space for a 
Montutiy Lasor Review article. They will be given in full in the 
forthcoming Bulletin dealing with those industries. They may be 
summarized as follows: 

Whether we include figures from all establishments in which the 
five occupations under consideration were found, or only those from 
establishments in which both males and females were found in the 
several occupations, or, finally, only those from establishments in 
which both male and female piece and time workers were found, the 
earnings of male piece workers are found to exceed those of female 
piece workers more than the earnings of male time workers exceed 
those of female time workers. The last basis of comparison may be 
considered the most reliable, in spite of the fact that it very much 
reduces the numbers included, since it also diminishes the proba- 
bility that the differences discovered a.e¢ due to other causes than 
the sex of the employees or the method of wage payment. 

Establishments with both male and female piece and time workers 
were found for only two occupations, finishers and machine hands. 
The data from these establishments is presented in the following 
table: 
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TABLE 7.—MALE AND FEMALE PIECE AND TIME WORKERS, IDENTICAL ESTARLISH- 






































MENTS. 
| 
Males. Females. 
| 
roam agg ane 
Occupation. | Piece. Time. Piece. Time. 
Num- Earn- Num- Farn- Num- Earn- Num- Earn- 
ber. ings. ber. ings. ber. ings. ber. ings. 
| - eg 
EEE pe 110 $0. 482 125 $0. 327 27 $0. 266 16 $0. 216 
Machine hands. .............. 27 . 409 89 . 390 20 . 237 11 205 
A 137 | .468| 214 . 353 47 . 254 | 27 212 














The female timeworkers whose record is summarized in the table 
just presented were paid wages averaging 14.1 cents less per hour 
than the male timeworkers in the same occupations. Apparently, 
therefore, women were doing equal work with men and receiving 
only 60 per cent of the pay. But the comparative hourly earnings of 
pieceworkers seem to indicate that in these occupations women were 
worth less than men; for, while working at the same piece rate, 
female pieceworkers earned 21.4 cents per hour less than male piece- 
workers; that is, their earnings were only 54.3 per cent of the 
earnings of the male pieceworkers. If, then, it is to be assumed that 
when men and women are working at the same occupation they are 
doing the same kind of work, this comparison would seem to indi- 
cate that in this particular case female timeworkers were paid more 
rather than less than male timeworkers in proportion to the amount 
of work they were doing. This condition suggests the necessity of 
using caution in applying the doctrine of “equal pay for equal 
work ” for men and women. 

In the following tables are shown relative hours and earnings for 
selected occupations in the three woodworking industries for the 
years for which the Bureau had the necessary data. The figures for 
1913 are in all cases used as the base. The comparison is necessarily 
confined to those occupations for which the requisite information is 
at hand in comparable form. Owing to certain differences in the 
method of tabulating the data for 1919 as compared with the 
method followed in earlier years, it is impossible to compute rela- 
tives for male laborers. Moreover, female employees were not tabu- 
lated separately in any furniture occupation in earlier years, and 
consequently can not be included in the table of relatives. 

There is presented in the table not only relatives for selected oc- 
cupations but also relatives for each industry as a whole. It seems 
desirable to point out certain features of the method by which those 
relatives were computed. In the first place the averages of hours 
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and earnings on which the 1919 relative is based cover only selected 
occupations. In earlier years the relative has been based on all wage- 
earning employees found in the establishments visited. Those em- 
ployees who did not fall within any of the selected occupations were 
grouped in the tables. under the caption “other employees.” This 
was done, not because of any value that was supposed to attach to 
figures for this heterogenous group, but because it was feared that 
the omission of these employees might seriously affect the averages 
for the industry as a whole. Careful experiments carried out by the 
Bureau indicate that, if the selected occupations include low-paid 
groups, such as laborers, in proportion to their numbers in the in- 
dustry, the omission of “other employees” has little effect upon 
industry averages. 

In the second place, it should be stated that the industry averages 
given in the table are based on all of the occupations listed in the 
several industries and not on those to which limitations of space 
made it necessary to confine the present article. The total number 
of selected occupations used in computing the industry relative was 
7 in the furniture industry and 10 in the lumber industry. In the 
millwork industry no occupations were listed in addition to the 
three included in this report. | 

Finally no attempt has been made to base the relatives on data 
from identical establishments. With the changes that the lapse of 
time since the last investigation has brought about in the different 
establishments, the plan of confining the comparison to data from 
identical establishments would have two disadvantages. It would 
in some cases seriously limit the numbers on which the comparative 
figures are based; in other cases it might give undue weight to 
changes in hours and earnings taking place in one or another of the 
limited number of establishments covered, when those changes did 
not reflect conditions in the industry as a whole. The present rela- 
tives are based on the entire body of information available for each 
year for which a relative is shown. 
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TABLE §.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, HOURLY 
EARNINGS AND FULL-TIME EARNINGS PER WDPDEK, IN WOODWORKING IN- 
DUSTRIES, BY OCCUPATION, SEX, AND YEAR, 

































































Lumber. 
Average. | Relative. 
| os ' : aia can I— pa 
er of | Number | > 
: : Full- | Full- | Full- Full- 
Occupation, sex, and year. —_ te al time |Hourly| time | time Hourly! time 
ments ployees- | hours | earn- weekly} hours | earn- | Weekly 
” per ings. | earn- per ings. | e@arn- 
week. | ings. | week, ings. 
a eee) Feenen . Se aman 
Doggers, male: 
0 334 939 | 61.2] $0,184) $11.22] 100.0] 100.0 100. 0 
0 ee 345 1,099; 61.3] .178] 10.83] 100.2 96. 7 96. 5 
1919....... > a aaa 136 | 471) 57.8) .358] 20.69 94.4} 194.6 181.2 
Edgermen, male: 
Sn 361 754, 61.0] .268] 16.28] 100.0; 100.0 100.0 
SE Cinaénd cesecepese.o- 348 756, 61.0! .252] 15.32] 100.0| 940 94.1 
3919... -; PR 140 | 314 7.51} .450] 25.76] 943] 167.9 155. 4 
Laborers, male | 
re 361| 28,835| 61.1} .171| 10.40] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 
8 SER 348) 36,569; 61.3! .157/ 9.58] 100.3] 918 92.1 
me. ee aie give a 5 141 15,542} 55.9) .345) 19.27] 91.5] 201.8 184. 9 
ne ers, Maile: 
ic... ER 253 1,531 61.1! .186] 11.34] 100.0] 100.0] 10.0 
aang eoddecasenes sa. | 269 1,679, 61.2) .176) 10.74] 100.2} 946 94.7 
as omng See ee ee 120 668 56.5) 3 =.390] 21.7 92.5 | 209.7 186. 3 
wyers, band, male: 
i913 Da ddhabcderscaséecc.. 288 554! 60.9 557 | 33.90] 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
daekaseccnicssccens: 286 57 61.0! .539} 32.75, 100.2] 96.8 %6. 4 
. aga ae. Saee ” lie 120 | 249 57.5 | 7 44. 06 94.4, 137.9 128.9 
awyers, Circular, mate: 
eg 92 | 123| 62.0| .513| 31.71] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
ee kecebaenecesess 76 | 98 62.1) .462} 28.27) 100.2) 90.1 89. 2 
r a Rabarrenhtn<na-re-- 30 | 37 57.3 748| 42.77] 92.4] 145.8 132. 4 
awyers, gang, male: 
eae 7 8) 61.4, .311| 19.02] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 
«SSN 81 93/ 61.8| .289] 17.74] 100.7| 929 93.3 
Pa _ Seen shower seen aeeen. 34 46 «56.2 520} 29.14] 91.5] 167.2 150. 6 
wyers, resaw, maie: } 
ee . 138 192} 60.7 .261] 15.77] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 
| PT 152 215} 60.9! .240} 14.57] 100.3) 92.0 92.4 
gear SUEAecihecvsese cons 67 111} 55.2] .471] 25.90} 90.9) 180.5 160.3 
Setters, male: 
a 361 782} 61.0 258 | 15.7 100.0} 100.0/ 100.0 
Dekestadheepecvcacesccsss 348 687 61.2 239} 14.56 100.3; 92.6) 92.7 
en --.- eowesess Bide vnes vee | Ml 311} 57.0, .446] 25.49] 93.4) 1729] 158.8 
Trimmer opera rs, male: | | i 
SS ae | 346 538} 61.0 217} 13.20} 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 
a RR 345 564] 61.1 203 | 12.34] 100.2! 93.5 93. 5 
an —.... EE ee | 139 273| 57.3 405 | 23.18] 93.9] 186.6 171.9 
occupations, male: | 
Ce | 361} 34,328; 61.1) .185] 11.26) 100.0! 100.0} 100.0 
RE a 348} 39,879| 61.1 .169} 10.30] 100.0! 91.4 91.5 
8 ESI OS _ ii 18,022} 56.1 -360] 20.13] 91.8) 194.6 | 177.9 
Millwork. 
Bi TT AE a | | | i ae 
Bench hands, male: i | 
oy 339/ 5,119] 54.4| $0.318| $17.00] 100.0 100.0! 100.0 
eS aaa 346 4,931| 543] .317] °3.91| 99.8 99.7] 99.5 
eke ee Siudphtdesbaesacko<e 104 1,374| 52.5] .451] 23.48] 96.5. 141.8 138. 1 
@ 
? 
A 317 5,267} 56.8) .183 | 10.34] 100.0, 100.0 100. 0 
a te eee 329 5,224) 56.7) .184] 10.40] 99.8) 100.5 100. 6 
- ee ns <.- saagbateeesssoneoen- 102 1,756} 53.1) .321| 16.69) 93.5) 175.4 | 161.4 
achin ’ 
EEE 339 6,154] 55.6 294 | 15.09] 100.0! 100.0, 100.0 
SNe ciltteetsais.,..--..>- 347] 5,973) 55.5| .283| 15.46/ 99.8!) 96.3] 96.1 
a“ A Sete ceccsced 105 2,024) 52.8) .435| 22.34) 95.0) 1480) 138.8 
occupa , male 
1913 Pethhisebieediwebsascccccase 339 | 16,540} 55.6 266 | 14.54] 100.0! 100.0/ 100.0 
PMSA S bath cocesccccéece. 347| 15,727] 55.4] .263] 144.29] 99.6! 98.9 98.3 
| SSS eee 105 5,154; 52.8 -401 | 20.36 95.0) 150.8 140. 0 
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TasLp 8.—AVERAGB AND RELATIVE FULL-TIME 


EARNINGS AND FULL-TIME EARNINGS PER 
DUSTRIES, BY OCCUPATIONS, SEX, AND YEAR—Concluded. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


HOURS PER WEEK, HOURLY 


WEEK, IN WOODWORKING IN 





























Furniture. 
Average. Relative. 
ber of | Numbe 
ro umber ; 
- - - ] 
Occupation, sex, and year. —_ = — time Hourly time i Hourly time 
ments.) > | hours | earn- |weekly| hours | earn- | weekly 
. per ings. | earn- per ings. | earn- 
week, ings. | week. ings. 
oni, male: 
MEA ddhihwenlé4nciete ea~s ese 199 3, 184 57.2 | $0. 234 | $13.30 1.0 100.0 100.0 
191s Pipi cettehadae scnaiis 203 3,176 57.0 . 240 13.62 99.7 102.6 102.4 
MR paid be nbies oaiegnbe 89 1,449 55.7 .396 | 22.05 97.4 169.2 165.8 
Finishers, male: 
ths ttmngincils hua cadpedhecedd 228 5, 287 57.2 . 207 11. 81 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
tas cack t wn ac omdoceeecce 238 5, 300 56.9 . 208 11. 80 99.5 100.5 99.9 
RT ak Get aad naws Kip aa'o' 110 2,099 55.9 . 358 19. 98 97.7 192.9 169. 2 
Carvers, hand, male: 
le RR  Caeee 82 355| 55.1 | .319| 17.41] 100.0] 100.0] 100. 
ao DEN SeOh bs aha testes s os euws a 97 321 55.5 -322 | 17.73 100. 7 100.9 101.8 
ea eed a nae iy wo wwwtes 36 lll 52.9 - 511 26. 98 96. 0 160. 2 155. 0 
Chair rasscinblers, male: 
cab ethet ahah ahs dale Be ddncced 23 562 57.5 . 197 11. 27 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
1915 Ca, ees oy ee 31 591 57.6 211 12. 09 100. 2 107.1 107.3 
EEE GaP ES EN ee 26 521 54.4 . 362 19. 69 94.6 183.6 174.7 
vo hands, ma!e: 
Daeiadtan qe wes 640s ce ewemie 226 6, 700 57.6 .218 12. 50 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1918 Se Whbabeed dks Sach 1cu cab eket 232 5, 817 57.5 - 223 12. 74 99.8 102.3 101.9 
oe. Sh. Sakon cb<hieadhadind 108 2,976 56. 0 . 349 20. 05 97.2 160. 1 160, 4 
-~ sterers, ma e: 
AR cd sb obi poss vnee cee 54 635 55.8 . 296 16. 42 100.0 100.0 100.0 
aa ed an Silas wm niece A 62 755 55.3 -312 17.12 99.1 105.4 104.3 
didn nen hike dan ate aitebann 44 419 54.4 476 25. 86 97.5 160.8 157.5 
Veneerers, male 
REA 4d iu) lath «6 scene ve enh 123 698 57.2 . 218 12. 45 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
NEES 5 5 6 SkENR ed sb osc eecuie 124 640 57.0 . 218 12.34 99.7 100.0 99. I 
SN Biicie tae kn eeleckAs tes kde 69 389 56.3 . 340 19.14 98. 4 156. 0 155. 7 
All occupations, ma e: 
AW CRAURECdddnbdwacccansasé 228 17,378 57.3 . 222 . 64 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ROIS A Se age 223 15, 173 57.1 . 224 .74 99.7 100.9 100. 8 
Se ae ee: eee lll 7, 55.7 [° .369 . 55 97.2 166.2 162.6 

















The industrial survey covered eight industries for which the Bu- 
reau had material on hand for the calculation of industry relatives. 
That the increases in earnings in the industries included in this report 
may be compared with increases in the other five industries, the rela- 
tives of each industry are given in the following table: 


TABLE 9.—RELATIVE EARNINGS PER HOUR IN EIGHT INDUSTRIES, 1913 TO 1919. 















































3 seine? hy re eat sere 


[1913=100.] 
: Hosiery : : 
Cloth Furni- Iron and Mill- Silk 
Year. Cigars. a ture. sok steel. | Lumber.) work. | goods. 

IR RE at Be 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
aa ae 1 1) (*) 103 103 (4) (4) 100 
DN duiewédccesbaceau 1 1 103 101 91 (1) 
Dabs sings ean scrote 1 1 1) (1) re (1) (1) 
DAN chudates ctncades 1 1 fi (1) (@) (1) (1) (1) 
| EE eee 1 1 1) (1) (1) (1) (*) 

phy Sea 152 171 154 184 221 lus 151 191 

1 Not reported. 
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An examination of this table shows that while employees in the 
lumber industry have received increases in earnings considerably in 
excess of the average for the eight industries and of the 75 per cent 
increase in the cost of living since 1913, both the furniture industry 
and the millwork industry have failed to keep pace with the general 
movement. On the contrary, the millwork industry is at the bottom 
of the list in this respect, and the furniture industry only slightly 
better off. How far that condition is to be attributed to the effect of 
the war, and how far to the existence of large numbers of compara- 
tively small, isolated, and unorganized plants in those industries, it 
is impossible to determine. 





++ 
>< 


War-Time Changes in Wages. 


HE National Industrial Conference Board has recently pub- 
lished a report on wages in several important industries, from 
1914 to 1919.1. The report includes data for boot and shoe, 
chemical, cotton, metal, paper, rubber, silk, and woolen manufac- 
turing. The period covered is approximately that of the war, in- 
cluding that immediately following the signing of the armistice. 
A large number of tables are given showing for the leading occupa- 
tions or occupation groups of each industry the number of workers 
for whom the data are reported ; the average hours worked per week ; 
the average hourly and weekly earnings; and the relative -hourly 
and weekly earnings for the period covered, using the figures for 
1914 as a base. 
The following table contains summaries of the items named above 
for each of the industries included in the study: 


AVERAGE ACTUAL AND RELATIVE HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGSIN SPECI- 
FIED INDUSTRIES, 1914 TO 1919. 


Boot and shoe manufacturing: 14 cstablishments. 



























































Males. Females. 
Pay roll for Average actual | Relative Average actual | Relative 
one week | Total <°¥ earnings— | earnings— on ey earnings— | earnings— 
ber of | hours ber “ hours 
work pet Per Per | Per | Per | VOr= per Per Per Per | Per 
ofa. week. hour. | week. | hour.}week.| °S: week. hour. | week. | hour.| week. 
; cas | 
Sept.,1914..| 7,575 | 50.3 | $0.292| $14.70| 100| 100| 3,841| 47.9! $0.192) $9.18! 100! 100 
Sept.,1915../ 7,259/ 50.8] .302/ 15.33/ 104/ 104| 3,605, 49.3 193 9.53} 101 | 104 
sepia am| | cam| ie| ts| us| tam| 2S ay) | a) 
‘ a 1 b 47.0 . we 127 125 
Sept.,1918..| 7,349| 49.2] :489| 24.04| 167, 164| 4)305| 47.7 208 | 14.24] 155| 155 
Mar.,1919.. 7,419, 48.0| .539| 25.90/ 185 176| 4,667/ 47.7 .308 | 14.69] 160 160 
| 








1 War-time changes in wages. September, 1914—March, 1919. National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Boston, September, 1919. 128 pp. 
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AVERAGE ACTUAL AND RELATIVE HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS IN SPECI- 
FIED INDUSTRIES, 1914 TO 1919—Concluded. 


Chemical manufacturing: 12 establishments. 

































































Males. Females. 
Pay roll for) Total | Aver- “ae F<. Total | Aver- — aa 
one week | num- | age num- | age 
in— ber of | hours ber of | hours 
work- | per Per Per | Per | Per | work-| per Per Per | Per | Per 

ers. | week. | hour. | week. | hour./week./ ers. | week. | hour. | week. | hour.| week. 
Sept.,1914..) 3,551 SS. B | SO.20D ) GER SE} MOD) BOD Pann conc ccc ce ccchocccccccleccccccc|cccccef-csee 
Sept.,1915..| 3, 865 56.0 5 ep LM Ue OE RE, ER AEP Deeg Spee 
Sept.,1916..| 4,724 55. 8 Pe FS SN Da a See Geese Sees ere 
Sept.,1917..| 6,700 57.1 * >< - i cy (5 WORSE ARES Geprette Gees A see 
Sept.,1918..} 6,946 60.1 , se * SS (SS (ee eee eee Seer eee eee 
Mar., 1919..| 5,942 53.5 e ye le fet I Oe SO ee eS see 

Cotton manufacturing: 15 establishments. 
Sept.,1914..| 5,187 52.9 | $0.189 | $10.00} 100} 100 | 4,924 50.9 $0.152 | $7.70{ 100 100 
Sept.,1915..| 5, 736 53.0 -189 | 10.05; 100] 101 5, 166 51.8 . 152 7.89} 100 103 
Sept.,1916..| 5,650 53.5 . 221 11. 85 117 119 | 5,052 51.8 . 186 9.65 122; 125 
Sept.,1917..| 5,842] 50.7/ .280| 14.22} 148] 142| 5&.202| 51.0) .222} 11.36] 146] 147 
Sept.,1918..| 4,925 53.7 .385 | 20.60 | 204] 206 5, 138 50.4 . 304 15. 37 200; 200 
Mar.,1919..| 5,797 | 43.9| .380) 17.10} 206] 171} 5,943) 41.0/ .312) 12.75 205 | 166 
| 




















Metal manufacturing: Males, 72 establishments; females, 13 establishments. 


























Sept.,1914..} 35,562 | 45.5 | $0.289 | $13.18 | 100} 200} 660} 433)90.149| $6.45/ 100, 100 
Sept.,1915..| 43,696 | 52.1/ .282/ 14.90; 98] 113{ 92 { 46.1/ .169] 7.82) 113| 121 
Sept.,1916..} 55,924 | 53.8} .327| 17.22} moO} 13h] 1,767] 4583} 194] 892] 130; 138 
Sept.,1917..| 64,156 | 53.6 | .372| 20.09/ 128] 152] 15741] 47.3[ [223] 10.55| 150! 164 
Sept.,1918..| 71,635} 53.5| .495} 26.80| 171} 203} 2331) 46.1| .300| 14.35! 207, 222 
Mar., 1919..| 56,253 | 49.0| .502| 24.75| 174/ 188} 2,006] 46.0| .314] 14.50| 2m1 225 
Paper manufacturing: Males, 32 establishments; females, 15 establishments 
sept.ro14..| 8,505| 53.3 | $0,239 | $12.78| 100} 100! 779! 423! 90.177! $7.47| 100, 100 
Sept.,1915..| 8,976} 525] .243| 12.75| 102| 100) 856) 44.3, .178| 7.85, 100| 105 
Sept.,1916..| 9,602} 58.0} .206| 15.03| 124| 118] 968! 46.3} -‘19t! 8.80! 108| 118 
Sept.,1917..| 9,520] 51.0] .374] 19.03 | 157| 150] 889} 45.3) 230) 10.43 | 130) 140 
Sept.,1918..| 9,830| 50.0| .448/ 22.40) 188| 176| 941! 47.5| 204? 19.95! 166!) 197 
Mar., 1919..| 9,579, 49.8} .450] 22.40| 189| 176| 986, 41.3 

















.297 12.24 | 168 164 





Rubber manufacturing: Males, 8 establishments; females, 6 establishments. 

































































Sept.,1914.. 9,612 | 48.8 | $0.288 | $14.00) 100} 100/ 1,819 | 53.2 | $0.174] $9.25| 100 100 

Sept.,1915..| 12,701] 48.3 .310|/ 14.95! 108/ 107/ 1,992/ 54.1/ .189/| 10.20] 109) 110 

Sept.,1916..| 15,863 | 48.7) .382| 18.60| 133) 133| 2,479| 51.6) .208| 10.76] 120. 117 

Sept.,1917..| 19,225] 48.9/| .466| 22.80/ 162/ 163| 3,397| 51.7) .228} 11.80] 131 128 

Sept.,1918..| 16,722 | 49.6 | .575| 28.60} 200| 204] 3,501| 52.2| .247| 12.94] 142| 140 

Mar.,1919../ 21,918} 48.0) .612/ 29.35/ 212/ 210 | 3,431) 51.1} 202} 14.90] 168) 161 
Silk manufacturing: 29 establishments. 

AQ4..| 4,897 | 51.2 | $0.230 | $11.77} 100| 100) 6,312) 48.2 | $0.156| $7.49| 100) 100 
Sept.,1915..| 4,922] 53.1] .238) 12.66| 104 108| 6,456| 51.2| .157| 8.02/ 101} 107 
Sept.,1916..| 5,010] 49.6] .284| 14.10| 124| 120) 6,794] 49.2/ .198]} 9.52] 124] 127 
Sept.,1917..| 4,778| 50.2) .309| 15.50) 134/ 132/ 6,699) 50.0/ .215| 10.75| 138) 144 

-.| 4,151] 50.0] .431 | 21.54] 188) 183] 6,005) 49.3] .285] 14.06] 183] 188 
Mar., 1919..| 4,539] 50.1] .453 | 22.69| 197| 193{ 6,178| 48.5] .312| 15.10] 200| 202 

Wool manufacturing: 20 establishments. 

Sept.,f914../ 9,105 | 53.8 | $0.215 | $11.52| 100) 100| 6,943) 52.0 | $0.167| $8.70, 100, 100 
Sept.,1915..| 8,957 | 51.5| .214/] 11.05/ 100| 96 48.8) .162| 7.89] 97 91 
Sept.,1916..| 9,875 | 54.0| .251| 13.51] 117] 117 243 | 51.8] .199] 10.30] 119/ 118 
Sept.,1917..| 9,558} 55.0| .308| 16.97| 143] 147| 7,279| 50.5| .250| 12.69] 150| 146 
Sept.,1918..| 9,406} 55.0} .424| 23.21] 197 7,576 | 650.0| .329| 16.42] 197| 189 
Mar.,1919..| 7,868| 46.0| .405{/ 18.61] 188] 162/ 6,635| 41.0] .328} 13.46] 196 | 155 
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While the figures show, with few exceptions, an increasing hourly 
rate of earnings throughout the period, the weekly earnings show 
small increases, or, in several instances, decreases, between September, 
1918, and March, 1919. This is due to the shorter hours worked in 
1919, the reduction in a number of cases being considerable. 

The following table shows the average hourly earnings in several 
occupations in the industries covered by the report, arranged in order 
beginning with the highest based on wages in March, 1919. The 
earnings of males and females are shown separately. 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1914 AND 1918, AND MARCH, 1919. 











| \verage hourly earnings. 
Piece or | 








































Occupations. time by: 
workers. |September, September,! March, 
| 1914, 1918, 1919. 
' — _ —| — _ — | 
Males. | | 

NING GEE ENDO)... ooo. cc ec cewccececesssocces .| Piece... . $0. 365 $0. 628 $0. 687 
; NE he os ben ccc ac ctapessedseecctastessviecy aS 304 688 . 651 
ei cke nccadudccenewetsoape ccuseevee dey wae 309 666 642 
pS OE GENOD), go cece cesswscccccesccscccels -.do....- . 330 .510 638 
A errr --..| Time.... . 380 . 603 . 638 
ES Piece... -310 . 570 626 
ee. Ln ndinbise eee teeiiameace Time... . 353 . 606 621 
ES ES eee re Piece.... 315 . 562 612 
Dee a os chara tend harateemamialnnedicn - 2-0... ++ 307 . 558 . 603 
IID gi co once wine cc ccntnscednacssocecises Time.... 356 557 594 
ceases enemies mes seme ee - 328 . 567 . 592 
12. Upper leather cutters (boot and shoe)...........------- Piece... 331 » 55 501 
ee en ak civ as ecmnre de beshene aes Time.... 321 . 572 . 587 
IE MEE IO. ec ccc cece cnc csecsscccncces Piece.... 324 555 . 586 
15. Machine operators (metal)...............-.----+------- ...40....- 325 551 57 
16. Skilled labor (chemicals). ..................--..------ .| Time... . 300 . 526 . 574 
= pre bey od _— (boot and shoe)............... va —. ae. ' ~ 1 . 469 = 
. id ddin ec cea Sb kdeeehe 6048 6h 0s tmeesedes > i 296 586 is) 
ES on cn cccancdnenaeieescchenenceed ee Time.... 297 518 54l 
20. Upper leather cutters (boot and shoe). ......-...-..-.-. ee . 289 . 499 . 539 
ids wecccsccecacceegesescocccescesces a . 307 . 02 530 
22. Machine tenders (paper)..............-.--+-2e-eeeeeeeee = wee - 309 - 530 920 
EE SS errr rree --.do aes . 262 514 . 505 
24, Fitters (boot and shoe)...............-.----.---+-2+++-- Piece... . 274 482 186 
> i hn a a > pao :- oS oF 
Tee en ease cbcd.deb seeded + asic a  . . 255 52 47 
on a pains wb dbs spo adineedesessvaeee< Piece.... . 216 441 . 467 
> Taueean” ah a 6bSibassh codvbab aheveceds. aaa = - 1 
A. os ) 3O AU Pe ee  —— ° » -412 Pe 3 
30. Unskilled labor (chemicals)..................-........-- Time.... . 210 . 408 . 446 
an cccneescasacesescessesteevesens ey . B2 . 440 . 440 
32. Sole leather cutters (boot and shoe)............-......-- r ..do 254 405 128 
EET OS | re ' ..do . 216 438 126 
34. Foundry labor (metal). ........ pclthw maces bub s66by - che weteed do . 218 431 125 
35. Finishers and cuttermen (paper). ........-.-.---------- - ..do . 227 107 120 
=. gh aan gE Wise  wopebundaertae iy “soo - = - 
38. Calentitemnen — : SETA PARE Rag 9 Oe SP 204 403 414 
=n tee)... ae 225 375 409 
40. Unskilled labor (rubber). ...............-.-.. haan ewin « - ..do 205 388 409 
¢ Warnes Gale RE ES RE a a \--- + 7 .— - 
° arpers Bw S OES eSee se ceocscccecscsscsesscessescesslces hee és . ) 010 ° ’ 
& Missemameous a I, A - --Mo... oa 203 405 - 

. — Rah Gh Rd sasek be 4 0 0e bide cenee ewes s ~iece 1 4 4 
45. Makers Caapber} ee eee Rs wok sule.sp eo 6.6m Time 191 361 398 
Ee hic) oad cededunbowdesiesicn cosseccccs re) 182 407 394 
47. oie earth ein dp secs ccccseestae. ce ee . 206 . 405 | . 392 
48. Weavers cotton) eS Laieubebenk <geabbigee de o- } Piece... 198 417 | 389 
& poe (eottan) MERGE ACT sd Chek eeen sees alpen teatees ol « bi age . = a = 

. i Ch nn Shs axtscdesde <n stb dvedddecvicks t TRYE . 215 .39 al 
51. Cardiers (ool), EE sins Locunasnantnins bape oe ee 177 . 376 | . 384 
52. Finishers (boot and shoe)...............-...-.-.---.---- ee eee .217 357 | . 383 
GR AI COUOEUIE ccc ccc ccc cece cece ce cc ce ceceaee Piece... . 187 . 437 | . 380 
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COMPARISON OF AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1914 AND 1918, AND MARCH, 1919—Concluded. 


























| Average hourly earnings. 
Piece or a 
Occupations. time | | 
worker. ctr ,|September,| March, 
1914 1918. 1919. 
Males—Concluded. 
54. Lasters (boot and shoe)...............-....------- osodon Time... .| $0. 226 $0. 368 $0. 373 
55. Spoolers, warpers, twisters (cotton)..............-....-- ee .176 .349 . 361 
56. Dyers ali RIE soc Ra ee £ SR ae oe “ae 175 351 . 356 
57. Miscellaneous labor (boot and shoe)............-.------).-. | 215 .317 . 352 
RS el aca tihees sae badeeeinwea a -172 .377 . 352 
5®. Unskilled labor (cotton)...................-----.-+----- a .177 .340 . 351 
60. Openers and =" EE AR ae ae ae ee . 158 . 339 . 349 
is dias Conc shadtheuedcstaccn ee lmaedem ae . 166 .339 343 
62. Spinners (wool)............... - PAP ee ee -| Piece.... - 162 345 . 329 
Females. 

ns aia x came ahh w¥ ieee sh oanee's<% | Piece... . -215 - 421 - 442 
2. Weavers toa 2 ee ee Oo a - 201 - 392 .418 
NTT en ee db ad pie k acenew oaks Mees <% .154 . 322 . 353 
ES pa RRR ES A PRE Se a Se i ~aeF 155 . 364 352 
5. Fitters (boot and shoe). .....-. ee AED ab esik cextsteseereaeg = «195 . 336 . 350 
ie idan a ee ehben dace ekauodas Time.... - 190 . 347 342 
7. Reelers, winders, and spoolers (wool). .............-..-- Piece.... 17 .314 . 331 
8. Spinners cotton) SS OO) Raa are as. eee -141 . 306 323 
sh ihvartiiesdmonentennhessespeeseeces re Oe - 157 - 320 315 
I I EE Sra ao Sere -161 - 303 . 310 
11, Spoolers, warpers, and twisters (cottom)................ - - war - 150 . 288 . 302 
12, Upper leather cutters (boot and shoe)...............--- | Time.... -173 -271 . 296 
13. Wapassainy POR So Beg Rican «Shy cath ee ee > a - 146 . 286 . 296 
eS eh ocanesecnne mea Piece... . . 146 . 262 . 204 
ss Leben oo naman Time.... 137 296 291 
16, Spinners Cootton) iiitasnedihbntiadine doeseesss seb costied = . 135 .278 . 289 
17. Reelers, winders, and gpoolers (wool)....... 2 eae fie _ .129 .277 . 283 
18. Spinners (Wool). .............--.---.+------ +--+ 02-222 ie ee - 136 . 295 . 2 
19. ses) SE ae ee ee ee ee a -176 274 . 280 
20. Finishers and poy (paper)...... 4h eee fee do... .. .142 -271 . 276 
21. Cosunlattommet bedds avd tcattamled gh pecs ceashede San -181 . 233 . 272 
22. Rags paper) SRE Se a. i See SP Ress. -131 274 . 270 
23. Detwers tomton pekebds dete anithdiinage dines « odeh ne Ee eS . 139 276 . 269 
24. Spookers( cotton) Cadets c< deel camndtat scahess tage tae ae eS 134 . 233 . 268 
a iis nnn a owtdaseaabemier ébeeye es + sage ces Piece. ... -129 . 229 . 268 
26. Rag SE Demise so cc cesceccensaddeccceicccccescccloas ee 142 “318 957 
a eins 06 <iecibaocstehr ko veee<s vee | Time... 154 20 "948 
28. Unskilled laborers (cotton).........................-..- 1. _-- ud . 130 . 254 . 37 
ob heetk ins wasedast seeps +neseesars+ceosen “Se .117 218 Bi 
EDS ice aded ook. cdsicb senses ial btwie TT do.. 112 . 200 221 





Wages of Women in Hotels and Restaurants in 
the District of Columbia.’ 


SURVEY of the wages paid to women in hotels and restau- 
rants, apartment houses, and hospitals in the District of Co- 
lumbia, was made during the months of June, July, and 

August, 1919, by agents of the District Minimum Wage Board. 
Transcripts of the pay rolls were obtained, for the week or half month 
or month preceding the visit, from 193 establishments, including 50 
hotels, 135 restaurants, 5 apartment houses, and 3 hospitals. A total 
of 2,209 women were employed in these establishments, distributed a- 
follows: 1,010, or 46 per cent, in hotels; 1,055, or 48 per cent, in res- 





1 Wages of women in hotels and restaurants in the District of Columbia. District of 
Columbia Minimum Wage Board, Washington, Oct. 10, 1919. 23 pp. Bulletin No, 3, 
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taurants; 130, or 6 per cent, in hospitals; 14, or 0.6 per cent, in apart 
ment houses. Employees in practically all the manual and clerical 
positions open to women, except those in the laundry, were included 
in the survey. 

Three important characteristics of the hotel and restaurant busi- 
ness were found to influence the money wage received by women em- 
ployees. First among these is the unsteadiness of employment. Of 
the 153 women on the pay rolls of three hotels, 68, or 44 per cent, 
worked less than a full month. Of the 127 women on the pay rolls of 
two other hotels, 49, or 39 per cent, worked less than a full half 
month. Assuming that the same number in this latter group would 
have failed to work the full pay period in the other half month, 98, 
or 77 per cent of this group would have worked less than a full month. 
Such irregular attendance and constant shifting from job to job 
makes earnings considerably less than rates of pay and this differ 
ence must be borne in mind in considering the analysis of the wage 
rates. 

The second factor influencing wages is the tips received by maids, 
elevator operators, and waitresses. Reports as to the amount re- 
ceived in tips were secured by the board from women in these occu- 
pations. Tips reported to be received by elevator operators—aver 
aging about 35 cents a week—are too small to affect earnings. Eight 
maids stated that they received no tips, seven stated the amount to 
be “ very little,” and the average for those giving actual figures was 
$1.22 a week. This again is too small an amount to make any appre 
ciable addition to wages. Very few waitresses are employed in 
hotels other than in the help’s dining room, where practically no tips 
are given. The average tips received by waitresses in restaurants 
was $4.62 a week. As the waitresses were found to be among the 
best paid employees, the generally low wages of the women are not 
offset by the value of tips. 

The third factor influencing wages is the prevalence in this in- 
dustry of other than money compensation. Of the 2,209 women, 6 
per cent received room and meals, 65 per cent received three meals 
a day, 9 per cent received two meals a day, 3 per cent received one 
meal a day, and 17 per cent received only a money wage. For the 
purpose of ascertaining the value in money of the total wage, in- 
cluding such additional compensation, the Board assumed the cost 
of board as $6 a week and of room as $3 a week. These figures were 
arrived at from the minimum cost of board and room for a self- 
supporting woman in the mercantile trades set by the recent Mer- 
cantile Wage Conference. These figures are considerably higher 
than the estimated cost of furnishing such board and room, as given 
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by the hotel managers. They are higher than the actual value of 
the room or board, or both, tendered the employee in lieu of wages, 
because the employee’s hours may be so arranged that only two 
meals instead of the three allowed can be secured conveniently, or 
she may have to provide her own meals on the seventh day each 
week, if she works a six-day week, or she may, as several stated they 
did, find the meals provided by the hotel unpalatable. As these 
figures are the only actual figures available, however, the report 
allows as the money value of room and meals $9 a week for room 
and board, $6 for three meals a day, and a proportionate amount 
where less than three meals per day were received. 


Analysis of the Wage Situation. 


All wage material is presented in the report separately. for groups 
of employees according to the amount allowed them in room and 
meals, so that the total money value of the wages received by all 
groups may be compared with exactness. Wages in hotels are usu- 
ally based on a monthly rate. In order to make these rates compar- 
able to those paid by the week in restaurants and other industries, 
these monthly rates have been reduced to weekly rates by multiply- 
ing them by 12 and then dividing by 52. 

The wage situation in the hotel industry is summed up inthe fol- 
lowing table: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN HOTELS CLASSIFIED BY RATE 
OF WAGES PER WEEK AND BY ROOM AND MEALS ALLOWED PER DAY. 


Number. 


— ———————————— — 














Woman employees whose rates of wages per week were- 





















































Com pensation in addition $7 $s $9 | $10 | SIL | $12 | $13 | $14 | $15 
to wages. Un- | and | and | and} and |} and | and | and | and | and | $i6 
der | un- | un- | un- | un- | un- | an | un-/} un- | un- | and /Total. 
vi der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | over. 

$8. | $9. | $10. | $11. | $12. | $13. | $14. | $15. | $16. 
Room and three meals.....| 66 4 4 5 2 1 1 , 1 6 101 
ns 4 ohne achemee 132 7 46) 155 59 42 14 29 1 14 25 524 
One meal. ..............-.- ; | ae eS , Se ee ae 1 4 19 
is ..lhsttebetaruesa 15 8 57 | 169 23 ll 4 ye 8 56 366 
EE «sce cadhaneida ds 221 19} 116! 329 84 56 19 50 1 24 91 | 1,010 

Per cent 
Room and three meals... . 65.3} 4.0] 8.9] 5OF 2.0) LO] 1.0] 5.9]...... 1.0} 5.9 100 
0 ey . 1.3] 8.8] 29.6])11.2)} 8.0] 2.7 §.5] 0.2] 2.7 4.8 100 
One meal. ...............-- 42.1 f...... } a Sees Moye DD Bled « cde dtebeiidats 5.2} 21.1 100 
i ictenssanqasdeceeasse 4.1 2.2115.6 | 46.2] 6.3) 3.0 1.1 Ss § Ga 2.1} 15.3 100 
PS ee ee 21.9] 1.9111.5 |] 32.6] 8.3 5.5 1.9} 4.9 1 2.4 9,0 100 
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This table shows that 65 per cent of the women receiving room and 
board in addition to wages were paid less than $7 a week; 65 per cent 
of those receiving three meals a day were paid less than $10 a week; 
68 per cent of those receiving only a money wage were paid less than 
$10 a week, 77 per cent less than $12 a week, and only 15 per cent $16 
or over. 

The next table shows wage conditions among restaurant em- 
ployees. 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN RESTAURANTS, CLASSIFIED 
BY RATE OF WAGES PER WEEK AND BY MEALS ALLOWED PER DAY. 


Number. 











Woman employees whose rates of wages per week were 





Compensation in addition $7 $8 $9 | $10 | $11 | $12 | $13 | $14 | $15 | 

to wages. Un- | and | and | and | and/ and/| and | and | and | and/ $ 
der | un- | un- | un- | un- | un- | un- | un- | un- | un- | and Total 
$7. | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der der | over. | 

$8. $9. | $10. | $11. | $12. | $13. | $14. | $15. $16. 








158 18 | 224 14 69 | 3 




































































yo ES are 13 37 | 142 72 5 13 825 
_ pry See 42 26 44 14 10 16 23 5 | 5 | 2 9 196 
RD re oT ee 18 5 7 2 Se ee SS a ; 34 
NR a 73 68 193 88 169 | 34 247 fae: | oe 52 | 1,055 

i ER a ES 

Per cent. 

Three meals...........-.... 1.6) 4.5]17.2| 8.7]19.1) 2.2] 27.1] 1.7] 83] 4.2] 5.2 | 100 
TES oanick ccUidecseue 21.4 | 13.3 | 22.4 7.1 5.1 8.2) 11.7 2.5 2.5 1.0 6 | 100 
a fe See TIM Ae 7 ee oe | 7 eae ee 100 
SR | 69) 65 18.3 | 8.4 16.0 | 3.2 23.4 1.8/7.1] 3.5] 4.9| 100 








The wage situation in the restaurant industry may be summarized 
as follows: Of the women receiving three meals a day 32 per cent 
were paid less than $10 a week, and 78 per cent of those receiving 
two meals a day were paid less than $12 a week. The one-meal 
figures are not comparable, since most of the women in that group 
work only part time. 

Comparing these figures with those presented for the hotel in- 
dustry, it will be seen that the wage rates prevailing in the res- 
taurants of the District were considerably higher than those found 
in the hotels. 

Hospitals were classed with hotels and restaurants in this study, 
because the women employed in hospitals, exclusive of the nurses, 
perform work very similar to that performed by women employed in 
hotels. Of the 130 women working in hospitals, 28 per cent re- 
ceived room and three meals, 69 per cent received three meals, and 
2 per cent one meal a day in addition to their money wage. Over 
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half, 54 per cent, of the women receiving room and meals were paid 
less than $7 a week, and of those receiving board alone, 97 per cent 
were paid less than $10 a week. 

It was found that the average apartment house employs few 
women, the most general occupations being telephone and elevator 
operating. The 14 women for whom data were collected received a 
straight money wage and all of them were paid less than $14 a week. 
Wage conditions were, therefore, found to be worse in hospitals and 
apartment houses than in hotels and restaurants. 

Using the estimates of the value of room and board accepted as a 
working basis, it is found that of the 2,209 women employed in this 
industry 72 per cent of those employed in hotels, 43 per cent in restau- 
rants, 82 per cent in hospitals, and 100 per cent in apartment houses 
were receiving less than $16 a week or its equivalent. A further 
analysts of the wages of all the women reveals striking differences 
between the wages of those receiving a straight money wage and 
those receiving a money wage supplemented by room and meals. 
Those who received only a money wage were the poorest paid, 85 per 
cent of them receiving less than $16 a week. On the other hand, the 
best paid women were those in the three-meal group, only 48 per cent 
of them receiving less than the $10, which, when board is provided, 
has been considered as equivalent to $16 a week. The women receiv- 
ing both room and board were between these two groups, 62 per cent 
being paid less than $7 per week, the figure estimated as the equivalent 
of a $16 money wage. This difference between the real wages of the 
group receiving only a money wage and of the groups receiving room 
_ or meals or both can not be accounted for on an occupational basis, 
for it applies within each occupation as well as to the whole industry. 

It seems evident from the figures presented in the report that a 
“substantial number of woman employees” im hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, and apartment houses “are receiving wages inadequate to 
supply them with the necessary cost of living and maintain them 
in health and protect their morals.” 





—_ 
i td 


Cost of Living in Relation to Wage Adjustments. 


HE adjustment of wages to the cost of living has been effected 
T in some instances in a somewhat haphazard way by applying 
_to local conditions the results of surveys of cost of living cov- 

ering communities far distant or giving a composite of the country 
as a whole. In comparatively few instances have wages been in- 
creased as the result of the careful and scientific study of prices and 
living costs in the immediate vicinity of the plant, which after all 
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determine the expenditures of the employees whose wage scales are 
to be adjusted. 

How one firm employing more than 1,000 people set about to de- 
termine the increase in the cost of living as affecting its own employees 
immediately and then to make a wage adjustment that should ade- 
quately compensate for the increase, is described in some detail in 
an article on cost of living in relation to wage adjustments published 
in the Bulletin of the Taylor Society (New York) for October, 1919 
(pp. 29 to 46). The purpose of the investigation was to set up and 
adopt a standard method for readily making comparisons in the cost 
of living from year to year and to determine the relative percentage 
of increase, with this percentage as a guide, to ascertain whether or 
not the advance in the daily earnings of the various classes of workers 
has shown the same relative per cent of increase as has the cost of 


living, and then, if classes have not been advanced proportionately, 


to adjust the rates for such classes to the extent due them as de- 
termined by the findings. 

The management took the position that an educational campaign 
was necessary to bring employees to realize that production is the 
only possible remedy for scarcity of goods, which in turn is the 
reason for high prices, and that any interference with production by 
strike or otherwise merely aggravates the trouble and results in in- 
tensifying the very condition against which they protest. To quote 
from the report: 


There is no better place to begin such a campaign than in our own factories 
and among our own workmen, and it is plainly up to the management to take the 
initiative. This means a careful analysis of the wage conditions, due regard 
being given to the current purchasing power of the dollar, and practical appli- 
cation of our findings to the solution of our own problem. We believe it fair 
and practical to “ give more in order to get more,” and in the recognition of 
the relative increase in living cost, as compared with the relative increase in 
wages in any given period, we are only laying the foundation for better condi 
tions and better relations between men and management, which in turn will lead 
to the ultimate end of maximum production from any given set of conditions 
or facilities; and for the coincident results, such as maximum wages, minimum 
costs, low labor turnover, equitable profits on capital invested, and mutual! 
success and satisfaction to all concerned, viz, the worker, the manager, the 
owner, and the community of which these three are members. 

If we do not recognize this factor in our wage relations, then we are bound 
to pay for it one way or another. Briefly, when an individual finds his in- 
come does not permit him to maintain the standards of living to which he has 
been accustomed (to say nothing of reaching the higher standards which 
human nature inherently desires as men advance in years) he soon gets into 
a frame of mind where he is torn between (a) lowering his standards of living 
by omitting certain articles of diet—making the old suit last another year, 
moving to cheaper quarters, or practicing other economies or substitutions— 
and (0b) “hitting the boss for a raise.” 
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It seems that the individual does not let himself be “torn” very far in 
either direction. He quickly acts in the direction of (b), and if the answer is 
not favorable or not promptly given, individual dissatisfaction soon arises, and 
like the proverbial bad apple in a barrel of otherwise good ones, he soon con- 
taminates the others. The manager soon sees an element of unrest increasing ; 
strikes may, and in fact do follow, as witnessed by the hundreds of them oc- 
curring of late, all of which have had as their motive, or at least a part of 
that motive, the “ recognition in wages of the increasing cost of living.” Why 
then, should we overlook the obvious, or dodge the inevitable? Should we not 
expect to meet the increasing cost of labor as we do the increasing cost of raw 
materials by providing in the selling price of our respective products a suitable 
margin for increased labor costs, which in the main will, and do result, more 
from increased cost of living than from any other cause? 

The questionnaire prepared for the purpose of obtaining from the 
employees their actual standard of living was sent to 280 workers 
equally divided among unskilled, skilled, and highly skilled. Only 
15 per cent were returned completely filled out, and 33.4 partially 
filled out. The computations are based on the average family of 
five—father, mother, two boys aged 15 and 9, respectively, and a girl 
aged 7—this family consisting of 3.6 adult males as measured by 
well-known dietary standards.’ 

The report goes into considerable detail in presenting the results 
of the survey. It is stated that an examination of the questionnaire 
showed that the same articles used in the same quantity by the stand- 
ard family of five in the years 1913, 1915, 1917, 1918, and 1919 could 
be purchased in 1913 for $4.06 per day and in May, 1919, for $7.39 
per day, an increase of 81.6 per cent in daily living cost. This per 
cent of increase was accordingly adopted as the basis upon which 
- to make the wage adjustment. The following table is compiled from 
the tabulations in the report. It shows the relative daily living 
costs for 1913, 1915, 1917, 1918, and to May, 1919, with per cent of in- 


crease in 1919 over 1913. 


RELATIVE DAILY LIVING COSTS IN 1913, 1915, 1917, 1918, AND TO MAY, 1919. 





1919 ? 











Item. 1913 1915 1917 1918 Per cent 


increase 
over 1913. 


Daily 
cost. 








0 a eee $1.9534 | $2.2538 | $3.1025 | $3.5164 | $3. 8939 99.3 
CE a 6 oscc ccvcesdeeetdsscocscecqcccese 1.205 1.328 1. 65 2.125 2. 336 93.9 
MD b60065 200) ob - dob sheds onc. cee conavece «353 - 364 - 363 - 483 - 463 31.2 
Mb cnngdss shibnddbe.socsenpenvcccccedd - 555 - 556 - 597 - 659 - 691 24.5 

WN. dg cedediinn cvacucanee conb ores 4. 0664 4.5018 5. 7125 6. 7835 7.3839 81.6 























1 See 18th annual report of the U. S. Commissioner of Labor, 1903, p. 102. 
2To May, 1919. 
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In compiling the data on actual wages paid, the management in- 
cluded only factory departments and classified these into productive 
and nonproductive labor. The daily wages for each department 
were obtained by going through the pay roll for each year and se- 
curing the daily earnings for each representative class or group of 
work in that department. In this manner wages were found for both 
productive and nonproductive labor and the per cent increase com- 
puted for each year concerned. The two classes of labor were then 
combined and the average daily earnings computed for the years 
1913, 1915, 1917, 1918, and to May 28, 1919. Percentage increases 
for these years were then computed and used in the comparisons with 
the increased cost of living in the same years. As a result it was 
found that the average wages in all departments rose from $2.48 in 
1913 to $4.15 in 1919 prior to May 28, or 67.1 per cent. 


RELATIVE DAILY RATES OF WAGES IN 1913, 1915, 1917, 1918, BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
WAGE ADJUSTMENT OF MAY 28, 1919 





1919 
| 


) After adjustment 























} 
| of May 2s 
Item. 1913 | 1915 | (1917 1918 Before | 
adjust- 
| ment of Per cent 
May 28. Amount. | oi 
; increase 
| over 1913, 
} | 
4 aii. pilin see, ee = 
Preo@guctive labor. .............. $2. 44 $2. 53 | $3. 03 $3.27 $4. 00 $4.37 9.1 
Nonproductive labor. .......... 2.53 2.49 3.07 3.35 1.31 4.46 76.3 
Both classes........ Wis, sodact } 2.48 2.51} 3.05 3.31 415 | 4.41] 77.9 





Governed thus by an increase in the cost of living of 81.6 per cent 
and an increase in wages of 67.1 per cent, it was apparent that an ad- 
justment was due which would bring the current daily wages into 
the same relation with the daily cost of living in 1919 as prevailed in 
1913. The management thereupon decided to put through a wage 
advance in recognition of this discrepancy as shown by 81.6 per cent 
increase in the cost of living and 67.1 per cent increase in wages for 
the same period. 

Although it developed that some classes of labor had advanced 
more than others during the period since 1913, it was decided to 
make no discrimination, and a wage advance varying from 2} cents 
to 8 cents per hour on all classes of labor was put into effect. 

The report states that in the adjustment the margin of difference 
between 81.6 per cent and 67.1 per cent, namely, 14.5 per cent, was 
cut to 3.9 per cent. That is, the increase in the wages after adjust- 
ment was 77.7 per cent as against 67.1 per cent before the adjust- 
ment. This difference of even 3.9 per cent was not intentional, it is 
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declared, for all classes of labor were brought up 81 per cent or 
better from the prevailing 1913 daily wage. 


But when averaging the individual rates for each man in a department, and 
then averaging these composite rates for all departments, the new scale rang- 
ing from $3.60 (or $0.45X8 hours) minimum, to $7.20 (or $0.90*8 hours) 
maximum, gave, when weighted by the number of men receiving these rates 
(or those in between a new average of $4.41, and this is 77.7 per cent higher 
than the average of $2.48 for all classes in 1913. The next wage adjustment 
involving recognition of cost of living will, we intend, make up for this slight 
deficiency, for we will have the benefit of this research to increase the accuracy 
of our aim. Further, there was not the same number of men in each depart- 
ment in 1913 as in 1919, and this variation further accounts for the variation 
in the weighted average of daily earnings for the two years 1913 and 1919, 
respectively, i. e., there was a proportionately greater number of low-rated 
men in the 1919 average than in the 1913 average, and that has had its effect 
in reducing the average wage for 1919, although all classes of labor have as 
“classes” the same relative increase of 81.6 per cent over their 1913 average 
daily wages. 


The result of this voluntary action on the part of the management 
is briefly summed up in the report in the following words: 


(1) The majority of our men when they received this raise, and knew the 
circumstances under which it was given, were highly pleased with the com- 
pany’s attitude. Many of them expressed their personal satisfaction to their 
foremen, to their fellow workers, and to their friends in neighboring plants. 

(2) It further established their faith in the watchfulness of the management 
over the conditions affecting the workers, and showed the workers that it was 
not necessary for them to resort to the prevalent methods of securing attention 
or recognition. 

(3) It paved the way for further action on the part of the management in 
its work of installing scientific management principles to the operation of the 
business, and through this practical demonstration of the interpretation of 
Taylor’s statement that the “principal object of management should be to 
secure the Maximum prosperity for the employer, coupled with the maximum 
prosperity for each employee,” our men have taken hold in a hearty manner 
and are assisting in many ways to achieve the ideals so admirably set forth 
in Taylor’s Principles of Scientific Management. 

ak * * +. e * 

The cost of this increase, as distributed over our annual production, will be 
relatively insignificant, for while this wage increase averaged 0.0364 cents per 
hour applied to each of 1,184 men, or, expressed otherwise, it was approximately 
10 per cent increase in its net effect on our annual pay roll, we can see wherein 
the reduction of wasted effort and the practice of other economies as the result 
of improved methods of management will more than compensate for this 
increase, 

But this is not the end of it all! By standardizing our method, and by 
semiannual or quarterly review of the changing prices, we will continue to 
make adjustments in recognition of the cost of living whenever conditions 
warrant such action. In other words, it will be treated as a perfectly proper 
and legitimate factor in our business affairs. 
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Increases in Pay of Policemen in the District of 
Columbia. 


ARLY in December, 1919, Congress passed a bill granting the 
policemen of the District of Columbia an increase in their 
basic compensation. This bill was approved and became law 

on December 5. The act (Public No. 94) is the final result of 
much investigating and discussion by Congress and is of special 
interest by reason of the circumstances which surrounded its passage. 

For a considerable length of time an agitation had been going on 
to increase the salaries of the policemen of the District of Columbia. 
Owing to the delay of Congress to act, the policemen, who were 
organized, affiliated their organization with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The policemen’s organization had a constitution pro- 
hibiting them from striking. A controversy immediately arose be- 
tween the policemen and the District of Columbia Commissioners, 
who were opposed to this affiliation. This controversy attracted lit- 
tle attention in Congress until the police of Boston, who were 
similarly organized and affiliated, went on a strike in spite of their 
constitutional prohibition and left that city defenseless against loot- 
ing mobs. This, bringing the matter to the attention of Congress, 
hastened action on the bill and also led finally to the amendment of 
paragraph No. 9. By this paragraph, as amended, the policemen 
are forbidden to become members of, or affiliated with, any organi- 
zation that uses the strike as a means of settling controversies. This 
section, as amended, reads as follows: 


Par. 9. No member of the Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia 
shall be or become a member of any organization, or of an organization af- 
filiated with another organization, which itself, or any subordinate, component, 
or affiliated organization of which holds, or claims, or uses the strike to 
enforce its demands. Upon sufficient proof to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that any member of the Metropolitan police of the District 
of Columbia has violated the provisions of this section it shall be the duty of 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to immediately discharge such 
member from the service. 

Any member of the Metropolitan police who enters into a conspiracy. com- 
bination, or agreement with the purpose of substantially interfering with or 
obstructing the efficient conduct or operation of the police force in the District 
of Columbia by a strike or other disturbance shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction shall be punished by a fine of not more than $300 or by 
imprisonment of not more than six months, or by both. 

No officer or member of the said police force, under penalty of forfeiting the 
Salary or pay which may be due him, shall withdraw or resign, except by per 
mission of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, unless he shall have 
given the major and superintendent one month’s notice in writing of such 
intention. 
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In the Senate it was sought by the so-called Meyer’s amendment 
to extend the provisions of this paragraph to all organizations of 
Government employees, but this failed to secure the approval of 
the House, and the measure was finally passed without the amend- 
ment. 

The act is an amendatory act, amending chapter 623 of the Acts of 
1901 as amended by chapter 3056 of the Acts of 1906. Paragraph 2 
of the original act is amended so as to place the policemen under 
the provisions of the civil-service laws. The provisions having to do 
with the classification of privates were also altered. There will be 
three classes for privates as formerly, but the periods of service in the 
respective classes are changed so that after one year’s efficient service 
privates in class 1 are automatically promoted to class 2, and, after 
two years’ efficient. service in class 2, they are automatically promoted 
to class 3, which is the highest class for privates. 

Paragraph 8 of the original act fixes the basic salaries of the mem- 
bers of the entire police force. This paragraph was amended by the 
new act, increasing the salaries of all the policemen from privates of 
the first or lowest class to the major and superintendent. One of the 
features of this paragraph is that its provisions are made retroactive 
from August 1, 1919. In the appropriation bill (Public No. 6), of 
July 11, 1919, making appropriations for the District of Columbia, 
temporary increases were made in the salaries of the members of the 
police force, so that the present increases are not so great as they 
appear to be when compared with the basic salaries as fixed in 1906. 
In addition to the increased salaries allowed by this act the policemen 
- also receive the $240 annual bonus allowed to District and Federal 
employees. The basic salaries of 1906, the temporary salaries of the 
appropriation act of July 11, 1919, and the new basic salaries as fixed 
by the present act, together with the present salaries plus the bonus, 
and the accumulated retroactive pay figured on a basis of 44 
months are shown in the following table, which also shows the 
changes made by this law in the salaries of the park watchmen who 
are henceforth to be known as the park police. The park police are 
Federal employees as distinguished from District of Columbia em- 
ployees and constitute no part of the Metropolitan police force of the 
District of Columbia. 
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POLICE 0} 


THE 


Salary under law of- 





December 5, 1919 
Position. As 
' July 11 ‘ey y wa 
I > ; 
1906 1919.2 Basie | Including |Retroactive 
[ Bs motel bonus of | accruals iz 
| selary.” | “940. | pay.t 
Major and superintendent APS SCOR*ORBOOSES $4, 000 34, 000 $4, 500 $4, 500 | $173. 61 
Assistant superintendents.............---- 2, 500 2, 500 3,000 3.000 | 173. 61 
I 5.) Senninhbbbes ameks+ cscs cee cbioile 1,800 2,000 2, 400 2, 640 138. 89 
sl) ee 600 840 1, 600 1 840 | 263. 89 
CeMMRTREB. «0225 oe 50s. ene e nn. 20-2 cone eee 1,500 2,000 2, 400 2 640 138. 89 
chk wal bidiecseds commeceees 1,320 1, 600 2, 000 ? 240 138. 89 
EE a nee ee eee 1, 250 1, 400 1, 800 2,040 190. 97 
Privates, ClasS3...........----- eee 1,200 1, 320 1, 660 1, 900 148. 05 
EEE EE ee ee 1, 080 1,200 1, 560 1, 800 | 125. 00 
EE EEE 900 1, 080 1, 460 1, 700 | 131. 94 
Park police: 
ESE AS ee ee See eee 6 1,200 1, 900 2,140 413. 05 
I I a ee ee ee eee é 950 1, 700 1,940 260. 42 
GREE s bathing s apd tiweseekelvecadaacheos 6 900 1, 580 1,820 36.11 
Pectin S8 e wk ccbinnn cavien cewsisccelsosctcccscce 6 840 1, 360 1, 600 180. 55 
} 








1 Chapter 3056, Acts of 1906. 
2 Public No. 6, July 11, 1919. 
8 Public No. 94, Dec. 5, 1919. 
* On basis of 44 months, Aug. 1 to Dec. 5, 1919. 


§ Employees receiving more than $2,500 per year are not allowed the bonus 


‘vy Publie No. 314, Mar. 1, 1919. 


The extra allowances made to policemen of the Metropolitan police 
force who are mounted on horses, motor vehicles, or bicycles are also 
increased. The following table gives the amount of these increases: 














EXTRA ALLOWANCES POR SPECIAL SERVICE OF METROPOLITAN POLICE OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Allowance under law of 
= 

Service. | Retro- 

} : July ll, | Dee. 5, active 

1906 } 1919.2 1919.4 | accrual 

in pay.‘ 
EE A ae | $240 | $480 $540 $20. 83 
Mounted on own motor vehicle. ................esec---------e- (5) 360 | 480 41. 67 
Es oo Td ceacbnbiGmmmebececsiosen 50 | 60 70 3. 47 








1 Chapter 3056, Acts of 1906. 
? Public No. 6, July 11, 1919. 
5 Public No. 94, Dec. 5, 1919. 


& None. 
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4 On basis of 44 months, Aug. 1 to Dee. 5, 1919. 
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Increases in British Army Pay.’ 


NDER the provisions of two royal warrants issued as army 
orders on September 13, new rates of pay, half pay, and 
retired pay for officers, and increases in the pay and pension 

of soldiers are established. 

In the case of officers the new rates of pay, which operate as from 
July 1, 1919, are granted in consideration of the present high cost 
of living and will be subject, after five years, to revision, either up- 
ward or downward, to an extent not exceeding 20 per cent, according 
as the cost of living rises or falls. After July 1, 1924, a further re- 
vision may take place every three years. These provisions do not 
apply to other ranks. 

During the war increases in rates of pay were granted at various 
dates. In the following table, however, the rates in force at August, 
1914, and immediately prior to the operation of the new scales only 
are given for comparative purposes. It should be noted, however, 
in considering the comparison, that prior to the recent changes, 
captains, lieutenants, and second lieutenants received allowances 
of £2 [$9.73] a month for each child (up to a maximum of four) 
and majors received a similar allowance of £1 [$4.87] a month. 
These allowances were not in operation at August, 1914, and they 
will cease as from January 1, 1920. 


RATES OF PAY AND AMOUNT OF ALLOWANCES OF CERTAIN OFFICERS IN THE 
BRITISH ARMY AT AUGUST, 1914, JUNE, 1919, AND JULY, 1919.2 








Total, includ- 
light cndfuet | atessine | ing command 
allowance sllowance | PY for lieuten- 


ant colonel 
(per day). (per day). 


Rank and date.’ 





Lieutenant colonel: 
August, 1914 
June, 1919 
July, 1919 
or: 


. 26 
55 ‘ $9.94— .55 
30 k 16.57 or 15. 67 


.30 J 4, §89-. 30 
95 J 7.14 
. 95 é 10, 24 or 9, 12 


. 65 p 3.55 
. 67 . 5S 5. 64 
. 67 ~ 8, 29 or 6. 89 


R 


Few Awe FS 
BZS SSS ses 


. 59 ° 2. 25 
61 ° 4.97 


June, 1 
. 61 a 5. 98 or 5, 01 


July, 1919 
Second lieutenant: 


BAS 


.59 ‘ 1.95 
. 61 r 4.60 
1.58 or .61 ‘ 5, 25 or 4, 28 


bh 
= 


Per SHE 
> 


— 


July, 1919 

















1From The Labour Gazette (London), October, 1919, p. 420. 
2 Conversions in this and the following table are made on the basis of £1— $4.67. 
3 The rates quoted are the initial rates for each rank. In most cases officers received higher rates after 


periods of service. 
4 Including, at June, 1919, the bonus paid to all officers who had not been released by Ist May. 
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The new warrant provides for lodging, light, and fuel allowances 
for married officers at higher rates than for those unmarried, and 
also grants furniture allowance to married men. In the above table, 
where two rates are quoted for July, 1919, the higher rate applies to 
married men and includes furniture allowance; the lower rate ap- 
plies to unmarried men. As regards ration and messing allowances, 
no ration allowance was paid at August, 1914, but rations were 
allowed to those serving abroad; a messing allowance was paid, but 
this has been discontinued as from July, 1919. 

The revised rates of pay for warrant officers, noncommissioned 
officers, and men also date from July 1, 1919, and it is provided that, 
where transfer to the new rates involves a loss of emoluments, the 
soldier may continue to receive his old rates until circumstances 
render them equal to or less than the new rates. 

The following table shows a comparison between the new rates of 
pay for certain ranks in infantry regiments and those at the outbreak 
of war and at June, 1919: 


RATES OF PAY FOR CERTAIN RANKS IN INFANTRY REGIMENTS IN THD 
BRITISH ARMY AT AUGUST, 1914, JUNE, 1919, AND JULY, 1919. 
































. a ae Proficiency pay per day (if 
Regimental pay per day. qualified). 
Rank. a ee — 
Aug., 1914, | June, 1919.1} July, 1919. | Aug. ,1914.2 June, 1919. | July, 1919.4 
Regimental sergeant major.... $1. 22 $2. 01 $3. 41 $0.12 $0, 12 Do scsi 
Regimental quartermaster ser- | 
SE bbs eeusaches Cnviceces 97 1. 64 2. 92 iz Es « wevdice satis 
Company sergeant major...... 97 1, 64 2. 43 .12 ML: dccckateud 
Company quartermaster ser- 
ESE 85 1.52 2. 31 212 . | 
is becca sedwessscccccs. 57 1.12 1.70 .12 e: OF ‘ 
CHER a enc bbdises ecsuncce 41 5.91 1.22 | $0.06 or .12 | $0.06 or .12 | $0. 12 
FRE Va aditbaten seuss 24 5.73 6.67) .0or.12|) .06o0r,12 2 
1 Including bonus paid to all soldiers who had not been released by Ist of May, but excluding war pay 


of 1d. (2 cents) per day for each year’s service since Aug. 4, 1914. 

2 After 2 years’ total service. 

* After 6 months’ total service. 

4 After 1 year’s total service. 

6 The nominal rates at June, 1919, were 3s. 8d. (89 cents) for corporals and 2s. 94. (67 cents) for privates; 
but it was provided that no corporal should actually receive less than 3s. 9d. (91 cents), and no private 
less than 3s, (73 cents). Where ya? pay was earned, 1d. or 3d. (2 or 6 cents), respectively, of this 
pay was merged into the rates of 3s. 9d. (91 cents) and 3s. (73 cents). 

6 3s. 6d. (85 cents) after 2 years’ service. 

In addition to the increases in pay, there have also been additions 
to the separation allowances. In August, 1914, the allowance for a 
wife for sergeants, corporals and privates was 7s. 7d. ($1.85) per 
week with an additional 1s. 2d. (28 cents) per week for each child. 
In June, 1919, the allowance for a wife was 15s. ($3.65) for sergeants, 
and 12s. 6d. ($3.04) for corporals and privates, with extra allowances 
of 10s. 6d. ($2.56) for the first child, 8s. ($1.95) for the second, 5s. 6d. 
($1.34) for the third, and 4s. ($0.97) for each additional child. This 
scale remains in operation under the new warrant, but it is subject to 
revision on January 1, 1920. 
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Standard Rates of Pay of Officers and Crews of 
Italian Merchant Marine. 
Translated by ALFRED MAYLANDER. 

A Vita Marittima e Commerciale’ reports the results of a collec- 
tive agreement concluded by Italian shipowners and the Sea- 
men’s Federation (Ff ederazione dei Lavoratori del Mare). The 

agreement which became effective July 1, 1919, fixes standard rates 
of pay, hours of labor, and working conditions of the navigating and 
engineer officers, surgeons, pursers, petty officers, seamen, carpenters, 
cooks, bakers, stewards, etc., of the Italian merchant marine. The 
principal results of the agreemeut are reproduced below in the tables 
and annotations to the tables. 


Steamships. 


Officers. 


The following two tables show the standard monthly rates of the 
basic pay, bonuses, clothing, entertainment, and active sea service 
allowances, pension-fund contributions, and wage increases of officers 
in the passenger and cargo service of transatlantic and subsidized 
steamship lines and of those in the cargo service of independent ship- 


ownhers., 





1La Vita Marittima ec Commerciale, August, September, and October, 1919. Genoa. 
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STANDARD MONTHLY RATES OF PAY (IN LIRE?) OF OFFICERS OF ITALIAN 

TRANSATLANTIC AND SUBSIDIZED STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND OF OFFICERS 

IN THE CARGO SERVICE OF INDEPENDENT SHIPOWNERS, EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 
1919. 


Transatlantic Companies, 


























50,120.00} 1201370.00 120'1490. 00 
40 90.00; 120,1095.00 100:1195. 00 
| | 
} 
40) 75.00; 120) 972.50; 100)1072. 50 
40, 60.00 120) 550.00) 100, 950.00 
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| Bonuses, in| 
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| E | by the | 
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=| = - oS 
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pati cn | Gro oss tonnage. | = ‘3 I on others } ..¢ = 
= y= =" am 
i o nd | by the ona’ .= 
“1 ship- Jog £ | 
Ss o owners. | 3S > 
e < = | an ; = | 
p> | § is] —|__—_—-| 8.4 2) = 
a|z SE ale ee | ee a| 3 
= Sialt idie IS Jog! = 
vA = Sie.-| 42 lS ss s0o S | « “a 
. ‘e gq j)Ot) & [OMe a els. out 4 =) 
ol ~ s oi. whe. aise~ | 3 Bg =| 
Nn =| = alee! a fot | i OS } — 2 
= S 1/2/18 |S IS |scslE 5 |t a 
alo lol |e & & je l<] o 
<_<. in [—, oa | a = 
Passenger liners. | | 
| | —_ | | ie ss | p | 
Captain, chiefengineer ...-.. | Over 10,000. ... 1, 000) 75.00, 20) 150) 50; 50,150.00) 120,/1615.00, 120)1735.00 


Under 10,000../ 800) 60.00) 20, 150) 
First mate, first engineer, | Over 10,000....| 600) 45.00, 20 130) 


surgeon. 
Under 10,000. .) 500) 37.50) 20) 13 
Second mate, second engi- | Over !0,000....| 400; 30.00, 20 130 


neer. 

’ . : Under 10,000...) 350) 26.25 
Third mate, third engineer .| Over10,000....| 23 18.75 
io 


se 
= 


=' = 
SS 


50: 40) 52.50' 120 788. 75) 100) 888.75 
20) 130) 50 40) 37.50) 120) 666.25) 100) 766.25 
20 130 50 40) 37.50) 120) 666.25] 100) 766.25 

50 40; 75.00: 120) 972. 001 100!1072. 00 


' 


‘ Under 10,000..) 250 
SRN Sec cccceccacscs Over 10,000....| 500) ; 








Under 10,000..| 425) 31.87) 20 130| 50 40, 63.75) 120, 880.62) 100) 980. 62 
tia itnwwsivwecinhss dandenaeeell | 200 15.00, 20, 130; 50, 40) 30.00, 120; 605.00) 100) 705.00 
| | | | } 
| | } | 
Cargo liners. | 
, / ‘ | = mh ee pene oe 
Captain, chiefengineer..... ee ee 650) 48.75, 20, 150) 50; 50) 97.50; 1201186.25) 120'1306.25 
First mate, first engineer...!................ | 450) 33.75) 20 140) 50) 40) 67.50) 120; 911.25) 1001011. 25 
Second mate, second engi- |................ | 300) 22.50; 20 a * 40 45. 00) 120) 727. 50| 100) 827.50 
neer, i | 
Third inate, third engineer AE Je -“ 15.00) 20 - - 40| 30.00, 120 605. 00 100! 705. 00 
| i | 






































Passenger and cargo liners | | | | 
inthe Mediterrancan scrv- | | 
ice. 
} | 
at Sicilia: | | 
tain— | | 
tA poceslceresscoestcsves 575] 43.12) 30 120; 100 50] 86.25) 120:1124.37) 120 1244.37 
RES Fn dbebdeccccee|ssecsccssccccces 475) 35.62) 30, 120; 100 50) 71.25; 120,1001.87) 120 1121.87 
Chief engineer— me pe re 
i ee 575) 43.12'....| 120) 100) 50} 86.25) 1201094.37, 120 1214.37 
ET | 475) 35.62)....| 120, 100, 50) 71.25} 120 _— 1201001. 87 
First mate,first engineer— ba 
Group 1........ rma Kae oP iwoedss dees | 35 nel... | 100; 100° 40) 52.50) 120) 788.75 100 S88. 75 
Group 2........... sek ea | 300) 22.50....| 100; 100, 40) 45.00! 120) 727.59) 100) 827.50 
Second mate, second engi-|................ | 250) 18.75,.... | 100) 7 40) 37.50} 120) 666.25) 100, 766.25 
neer. 
Third mate, third engi- |................ | 200} 15.00)... 100| 100 - 30.00} 120) 605.00) 100, 705.00 
neer. 
Marittima: 
tain— ; 
Be | tiadacticcetes 575) 43.12) 30) 120) 100 50} 86.25) 120)1124.37) 90/12 14.37 
PE ittiadcnkautecss TT. RRR TM 475] 35.62) 30 120 100, 50) 71.25) 120 pene. 87} 90 1001. 87 
| 





1 Normally the value of the lira is 19.5 cents. 
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STANDARD MONTHLY RATES OF PAY (IN LIRE) OF OFFICERS OF ITALIAN 
TRANSATLANTIC AND SUBSIDIZED STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, ETC.—Concld. 


Subsidized Companies—Concluded. 
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Passenger and cargo lines 
inthe Mediterranean serv- 
ice—Coatinued. 
Chief engineer— - 
8 RAS a Se ee 575) 43. 12)....} 120) 1 50! 86.25; 1201094.37) 901184.37 
ne =< (Peg) EE SREP SS oo ER 475) 35. 62)....] 120) 100) 50) 71.25 " 971.87| 901061. 87 
irst mate,first engineer— 
IO tae: eae i SP SEN Sa WE 350) 26.25/....| 100, 100} 40) 52.50} 120) 788.75 - 863. 75 
LES ee Sa ee 300} 22. 50)....| 100; 100) 40) 45:00) 120) 727.50) 75) 802.5 
Second mate, second en- 250) 18.75)....| 100, 100, 40) 37.50} 120) 666.25) "I 741.25 
gineer. 
Third mate, third engi- |................ 200) 15. 0C}.... - 100; 40) 30.00) 120) 605.00 9 680. 00 
neer. 5 
| | 














Ocean cargo service. | 
Captain, first engineer... ... Up to 4,500....| 580)...... a 50 
4,501 to 7,000...) 615)...... ae 50 
Over 7,000..... ee acre 50 
First mate, second engineer .| Up to 4,500....| 350)...... 100} 50 
4,501 to 7,000..) 380)...... 100; 50) 
Over 7,000..... = ‘ 100) 50 
Second mate,thirdengineer.| Up to4,500....| 220)...... ---| 100} 50 
4,501 to 7,00)...} 250)...... ..| 100} 50 
Over 7,00 ..... SRS a 50 
Coastwise cargo service. | 
Captain, first engineer... ... | Up to 4,500....) 505]...... sine 50 
4,501 to 7,000../ 535)...... hoealltl 50) 
Over 7,000.....] 570}...... Sannin 50 
First mate,second engineer .| Up to 4,500....| 305|...... «ha 50 
4,501 to 7,000...) 330)...... . 1 50, 
Over 7,000..... 360)...... beset 2 50, 
Second mate, third engineer.) Up to 4,500....] 190)...... TP is 50, 
4,501 to 7,000...) 215)...... awoke 50) 
Over 7,000..... 240}. ..00- --| 1 50) 
Mediterranean cargo service. 
Captain, first engineer... ... Up to 1,500....|  340}...... -os-| 120, 5 
1,501 to 3,000...) 355)...... siekel Ba 
Over 3,000..... 365)...... Bohol Ea 
First mate, second engineer.| Up to 1,500....) 165}...... sp 
1,501 to 3,000...) 195/...... cacten 
Over 3,000.....} 220}...... ‘ 1 
Second mate, third engineer.| Up to 1,500.... ( bee eee SS 
1,501 to 3,000..} () j...... aka ae 5 
Over 3,000.....) (4) [...... Seaek a 























1 The basic salary for these grades is fixed by individual contract. 
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Notes Relating to All Shipping Lines. 


War bonus for active sea service.—Officers are granted a daily war 
bonus amounting to 6 lire in the case of captains and chief engineers 
and to 5 lire in that of officers of lower rank for each day of actual 
navigation in all seas and while stopping in ports of the Adriatic and 
Ionic Seas and in those of the Aegean coast, Libya, the Red Sea. and 
of Italian Somaliland. The computation of this bonus is based on 
the assumption that under normal conditions a steamer navigates on 
an average of 20 days per month, with the exception of steamers of 
the subsidized companies Marittima and Italiana in the Mediter- 
ranean service, in the case of which 15 days is assumed to be the aver- 
age number of days of actual navigation. 

Infected ports.—If a steamer sails for ports officially pronounced 
infected and does not go into quarantine, its officers and crew are 
entitled to a bonus for the period beginning with the departure from 
the last port preceding the infected port and ending with the arrival 
in the next port. In the case of transatlantic and subsidized lines 
this bonus is to amount to 15 per cent of the basic pay and in the case 
of steamers of independent owners to 10 per cent. 


Notes Relating to Transatlantic and Subsidized Lines. 


Pension fund.—These companies contribute to the pension fund of 
ach officer a sum equal to 7.5 per cent of his basic pay. 

Profit sharing —The navigating officers, engineers, and surgeons 
of passenger steamers are to receive a share of the steamer’s receipts 
of every voyage and of the savings in the consumption of coal and 
lubricants. This share may not be less than 10 per cent of their 
basic pay. The pursers are to share in a somewhat greater measure 
in the savings in the commissary department. 

Service premiums.—Ships’ officers shall be entitled to a service 
premium of 10 per cent of their monthly basic pay for each five years 
of continuous service in the same grade. This provision shall be 
applicable to not more than four quinquennia. If in case of promo- 
tion the new salary, owing to the formerly drawn service premiums, 
is inferior to the salary received before promotion the promoted offi- 
cer shall be entitled to the difference between the two salaries, 

Service in a higher grade.—An officer intrusted with the duties of 
a higher grade than his own shall be entitled to the pay of the higher 
grade if he is employed on steamers of transatlantic companies, and 
to a bonus equivalent to three-fourths of the difference between his 
own pay and that of the higher grade if he is employed on steamers 
of subsidized companies. 
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Hours of service in port and at sea.—The hours of actual service 
of ships’ officers shall be eight hours per day in offices on land as well 
as on board in port and at sea. 

Overtime.—Work performed beyond the normal hours of service 
on Sundays, May 1, and all legal holidays shall be compensated at the 
rate of 1 lira per hour. Work performed in anchoring a ship or in 
weighing anchor on arrival and departure, in moving the ship while 
in port, in the loading and unloading of mail and baggage, in caleu- 
lations of navigation, as well as all work performed in the interest 
of the safety of the ship, passengers, and cargo, shall not be con- 
sidered as overtime work. 

Night watch in port—One navigating officer and one engineer must 
alternate in remaining on board nights and on holidays in case of 
possible emergency. These officers shall be entitled to 24 hours’ leave, 
beginning at 8 a. m. of the day following the night watch, unless 
the commanding oflicer disposes differently for very serious reasons 
of service. 

Annual leave—If compatible with the exigencies of the service 
ships’ officers shall be granted 20 days of annual leave. In case that 
for unforeseen service reasons the company should not be able to 
grant such leave the officer shall be entitled to extra pay for the days 
of leave lost. Extraordinary leave not in excess of three days shall 
not be deducted from the annual leave. 

Disembarkment owing to disarmament.— Officers disembarked 
owing to the putting out of commission of their ship or for any 
other service reason shall hold themselves at the disposal of the com- 
pany and shall be entitled to full pay and sustenance for the entire 
duration of their disembarkment. They shall, however, be obligated 
to render service on board or on land and in the localities determined 
by the company. 

Sickness.—In case of sickness officers shall be entitled to full pay 
for the first six months, half pay for the next six months, and to one- 
third of their pay for further six months. If the sickness has been 
caused by the service, the officer shall in addition to full pay be en- 
titled to sustenance up to his full recovery, but not for a period in 
excess of 18 months. 

Industrial accidents.—If an officer becomes the victim of an in- 
dustrial accident while in service, and consequent to such accident is 
discharged by the company he shall receive as compensation of all 
his claims arising from the accident a sum equal to four years’ pay 
in case of permanent total disability and to two years’ pay in case of 
permanent partial disability. If the accident is fatal, his surviving 
heirs (wife, descendants, ascendants, and collaterals up to the third 
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degree) shall receive a sum equivalent to four years of his pay as 
full compensation of all their claims. 

First-class sustenance.—Captains, chief engineers, and surgeons 
shall be entitled to first-class sustenance. 


Notes Relating to Transatlantic Companies Only. 


Clothing allowance.—These companies grant to their officers a 
monthly clothing allowance of 20 lire. 

Bonus for compilation of the pay roll.—The officer charged with 
the compilation of the pay roll and the paying of the crew receives 
a monthly bonus of 25 lire. 


Notes Relating to Subsidized Companies Only. 


Entertainment.—The captains of the subsidized companies Itali- 
ana, Marittima, and Sicilia receive a monthly allowance of 30 lire 
for entertainment. 

Bonus for electric light service—An allowance of 30 lire per 
month granted for electric light service shall be divided by the two 
engineer officers of lower grade. 

Voyages beyond the Straits—The following monthly bonuses are 
to be paid to oflicers of cargo steamers of the companies Italiana and 
Sicilia for voyages beyond the Straits: 


Captain, chief engineer pee ~ B- 125 lire. 
First mate, first engineer 75 lire. 
Second and third mate, second and third engineer _. 6Olire. 


Officers of passenger and cargo steamers of the company Marittima 
are to receive the following bonuses for each voyage beyond the 


Straits: 
To Bombay. To Benadir. 


Captain, chief engineer______________- 200 lire. 250 lire. 
First mate, first engineer____________ 100 lire, 140 lire. 
Second mate, second engineer DO lire. 90 lire. 
Third mate, third engineer___- scesaedunl 40 lire. 60 lire. 


As each steamer on an average makes four such voyages, the officers 
of steamers sailing beyond the Straits receive monthly about one-third 
of the bonus specified above. 

Steamers stationed abroad.—On steamers stationed abroad officers 
are to receive the following monthly bonuses: 


Captain, chief engineer _ 5O lire 
Iirst mate, first engineer___. ov" 30 lire 
Second mate, second engineer_______. ate 20 lire 


Third mate, third engineer_______- es DE .. 15 lire 
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Notes Relating to Independently Owned Steamers. 


General.—The rates of pay shown in the table relate exclusively to 
officers with certificate of master of ocean steam vessels or of first 
engineer and are to remain in force as long as the standard freight 
rate from Cardiff to Genoa remains higher than 12 shillings in 
gold. The rate of pay of officers not possessing such certificates is 
to be fixed by individual agreement with the shipowner. 

Hours of service in port.—The actual hours of service in port 
shall be eight hours per day during winter and nine hours during 
summer for deck officers as well as engineer officers. 

Division of the watch—During navigation the watch of the deck 
officers shall be divided into two turns and that of the engineer offi- 
cers into three (4 and 8). 

The watch of the deck officers shall begin after the vessel has left 
port and is in a condition satisfactory to the captain. That of the 
engineer officers shall begin with the firing of the boilers preparatory 
to departure. 

Maintenance of auxiliary machinery —During navigation the en- 
gineer officers shall perform the usual maintenance and repair work 
on winches and other auxiliary machinery. 

Night watch —-One deck officer and one engineer officer shall alter- 
nate in staying on board nights and on holidays in case of possible 
emergencies. 


Crew. 


-In the following tables are shown the standard rates of basic pay 
and all bonuses and allowances of all members of the crews of trans- 
atlantic and subsidized steamship lines and of those in the service of 
independent shipowners. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 165 
STANDARD MONTHLY RATES OF PAY (IN LIRE’*) OF MEMBERS OF THE CREWS 
OF ITALIAN MERCHANT STEAMERS, EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1919. 
Transatlantic Companies. 
— 
| > es 
»oOnuSses. 
aa 2 = % ‘ee 
| crease 
Borne by the jgranted 
Government by the 
— by the | onrequisitioned| Royal Active 
F shipowner. vessels, on Mari- sea- | a 
Occupation. — others by the time | Total. | service | Grand 
— shipowners. Com- allow- | total. 
mis- ance, | 
| sion, ef- 
Forfei- | fective 
Cost of| War | Cost of| ture of | July 
living. | risk. | living. | shore | 1, 1919. 
leave. 
| 
0 | - 160 90 40 30 | 40.00 110 | 470.00 50 520.00 
Boatswain’s mate............ 140 90 40 30 | 35.00 110 | 445. 00 50 495. 00 
Ca Fvdecccccwcnse 150 90 40 30 37. 50 110 | 457. 50 50 507. 50 
Carpenter’s mate 2........_. 130 90 40 30 | 32.50 110 | 432. 50 50 | 482. 50 
P| Sa 150 90 40 30 | 37.50 110 | 457. 50 50 | 507.50 
Quartermaster............... | 425 90 40 30 | 31.25 110 | 426. 25 50 | 476.25 
Able seaman ?............... 110 90 40 30 | 27.50 100 | 397.50 20 | 417.50 
Ordinary seaman: 
pee cee ©... ............ 75 90 40 30 18. 75 7 323. 75 20 343. 75 
Second class 3............ 70 90 40 30 | 17.50 70 | 317.50 20 | 337.50 
PI aoc ccccccccccces. 50 90 40 30] 12.50 70 | 292. 50 20 | 312.50 
Nurse, male: 
Ee 110 90 40 30 7.50 100 | 397. 50 20 417. 50 
Second class............. 100 90 40 30 | 25.00 100 | 385. 00 20 | 405.00 
Nurse, female: 
ab is ss ave 100 90 40 30} 25 00 100 | 385. 00 20 | 405.00 
eeu Ommes............. 90 90 40 30 | 22.50 100 | 372. 50 20 392. 50 
Fireman, first leading........ 160 90 40 30} 40.00 110 | 470. 00 50 | 520.00 
Fireman, leading ............ 140 90 40 30 | 35.00 110 | 445. 00 50 | 495.00 
I ch nsceaeees cue 150 90 40 30 | 37.50 110 | 457. 50 50 | 507.50 
Chief electrician.............. 150 90 40 30 | 37.50 110 | 457. 50 50 507. 50 
ais vncescecccccs- 130 90 40 30 | 32.50 110 | 432. 50 50 | 482.50 
SRR 130 90 40 30 |} 32.50 100 | 422. 50 20 | 442.50 
. | 100 90 40 30 | 25.00 100 | 385. 00 20 | 405.00 
Cen... ...4.......-.. 160 90 40 30 | 40.00 110 | 470.00 50 | 520.00 
Second steward.............. 100 90 40 30 | 25.00 100 | 385.00 20 | 405.00 
Linen-room steward 4....._.. 100 90 40 30 | 25.00 100 | 385. 00 20; 405.00 
Steward (cabin)............. 85 90 40 30 | 21.25 100 | 366. 25 20 | 386.25 
Stewardess (cabin)........... 80 90 40 30 | 20.00 100 | 360. 00 20 | 380.00 
Steward (dining room): 
SS RS 65 90 40 30 16. 25 70 | 311. 25 20 331. 25 
Second class............. 60 90 40 30 15. 00 70 | 305. 00 20) 325. 00 
CL ca cbecocccccccce 50 90 40 30 | 12.50 70 2. 50 20 | 312.50 
Pantrymen: 
INS oc ck cb ecacces 120 90 40 30 | 30.00 100 | 410.00 20 | 430.00 
Second class............. 8&5 90 40 30 | 21.25 100 | 366. 25 20 | 386.25 
Spa es 80 90 40 30 | 20.00 100 | 360. 00 20 | 380.00 
Second cook 6................ 140 90 40 30! 35.00 100 | 435. 00 20} 455.00 
, aa RRRSS Sees 120 90 40 30} 30.00 100 | 410. 00 20 | 430.00 
= 120 90 40 30 30. 00 100 } 410. 00 20 430. 00 
Second baker................ 110 90 40 30 | 27.50 100 | 397. 50 20 | 417.50 
Second pastry cook 6......... 100 ao 40 30 |} 25.00 100 | 385. 00 20} 405.00 
/ 3S pi 110 90 40 30 | 27.50 100 | 397. 50 20 | 417.50 
Chief storekeeper............. 120 90 40 30} 30.00 100 | 410.00 20 | 430.00 
Seeond storekeeper ey 100 90 40 30 25. 00 100 | 385. 00 20 405. 00 
Third storekeeper............ 85 90 40 30 | 21.25 100 | 366. 25 20 | 386. 25 
Storekeeper for the crew ..... 120 90 40 30 | 30.00 100 | 410. 00 20 | 430.00 
1 Normally the value of the lira is 19.3 cents. 
2¢ ters are entitled to a monthly allowance of 3 lire as compensation for the use of their own tools, 


which are to be insured for 300 lire at the expense of the shipping company. 
3 Able seamen rated as steersmen, cargo Seen, epee of the hold, as well as firemen, oilers, chief 


guards, and seamen and apprentices assigned to winc 


es are entitled to a monthly bonus of 5 lire. 


4 A linen-room steward is carried onjy on steamers with accommodations for more than 100 cabin passen- 
ers. 
’ ¢ The wages of the chief cook and chief pastry cook are to be regulated by individual contract. 
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STANDARD MONTHLY BATES OF PAY (IN LIRE) OF MEMBERS OF THE CREWS 
OF ITALIAN MERCHANT STEAMERS, EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1919—Continued. 


Subsidized Companies. 





—<—$—< $$ ____ 



































| 
Bonuses. 
| 
aa In- ei Grand total 
Borne by |crease or in the 
the Gov- /grant- ellewance Mediterranean 
Borne ernment jed by , Sea. 
by the | °” requi- | the 
ship- sitioned |Royal 
ownnr. — = paced 
‘i Ba- | others by | time ee _ 
Occupation. de | the thin Com- Total. 
ay. owners. | mis- 
pay sion Marit- 
_ —| effec- Itali- pe | 
For- | tive ana jinthe | ray. | Marit- 
— = Out fei- ed roy — | ana. | tima. 
live risk. liv- —_ 1919. | Cilia. rancan 
ing. ing.| shore =e. | 
leave.| | 
| 
Boatswain !................. 150} 90} 40 30 |37. 50 110 |457.50 | 50.00] 37.50! 507.50] 495.00 
itn «sss eben Shwe doe 140 90 40 | 30 [35.00 110 |445. 00 50. 00 37.50 | 495.00 482. 50 
Boatswain’s mate............ 135} 90} 40 | 30 |33.75 | 110 |438.75 | 50.00] 37.50] 488.75 | 476.25 
Cc SUN a5 kde ddedens bese 140} 90} 40/ 30 (35.00 | 110 /445.00| 50.00] 37.50] 495.00] 482.50 
ES ae ae wees) 130} 90} 40)! 30 132.50} 110 |432.50] 50.00] 37.50 | 482.50] 470.00 
Able seaman. .............. 100 | 90] 40, 30 |25.00; 100 /385.00/} 20.00] 15.00 | 405.00} 400.00 
Ordinary seaman: 
First class 5. ............. 70} 90; 40 30 17.50 70 |317.50 | 20.00 15.00 | 337.50 | 332.50 
Second class 5............ 60} 90| 40) 30 /15.00 70 (305.00 | 20.00] 15.00 | 325.00} 320.00 
Apprentice 5................. 50 90 40 30 |12.50 70 |292. 50 20. 00 15.00 | 312.50 307. 50 
Nurse, male: 
First class. ............ --| 110] 90} 40| 30 |27.50| 100 [397.50] 20.00]........ 417.50 | 417.50 
Second class............. 100 | 90 40 30 |25. 00 100 |385. 00 |) | a 405.00 | 405.00 ; 
Nurse, female...............- 100} 90] 40) 30 /25.00} 100 /385.00; 20.00/........ | 405.00 | 405.00 { 
Fireman: 
First leading }........... 150} 90| 40 30 |37.50 110 |457.50 | 50.00] 37.50 | 507.50] 495.00 
Do Fo ceccscnccncccccccces 140 90 40 | 30 |35.00 110 |445.00 | 50.00 37.50 | 495.00} 482.50 
Machinist 2s é Sesidbwtehebank 140} 90; 40 30 |35.00 110 |445.00 | 50.00] 37.50 | 495.00] 482.50 
Chief electrician. ............ 140} 90} 40, 30 135.00] 110 /445.00|] 50.00] 37.50] 495.00] 482.50 
E RR apres 125} 90] 40) 30 /31.25 | 110 426.25 | 50.00] 37.50 | 476.25} 463.75 
Fireman, donkey boiler......| 130} 90} 40 30 /32.50] 100 |422.50| 20.00] 15.00 | 442.50| 437.50 
-% Fi + nigh diamniben das 120 90 40 30 |30. 00 100 |410. 00 20. 00 15. 00 | 430.00 425.00 
Naib enap aniihe> det 90! 90) 40) 30 /22.50 100 \372.50 | 20.00 15.00 | 392.50 | 387.50 
Chiet steward ii Releseoty 150} 90| 40 30 [37.50] 110 |457.50| 50.00] 37.50 | 507.50] 495.00 
ES CPE aus 145 | 90} 40); 30 (34.25 110 |451.25 | 50.00 | 37.50 | 501.25] 488.75 
Do? SiG cawededhasgncodus 130} 90} 40) 30 |32.50} 110 |432.50| 50.00} 37.50} 482.50] 470.00 
Second steward.............. 9) | 90! 40| 30 |22.50| 100 (372.50! 20.00] 15.00 | 392.50] 387.50 
Steward (cabin)............-. 75} 90! 40)| 30 (18.75 | 100 |353.75 | 20.00] 15.00 | 373.50} 368.75 
Stewardess (cabin).......... 70} 90} 40! 3017.50] 100 |347.50|} 20.00} 15.00 | 367.50} 362.50 
arene (dining room)... ... 60 90 40 30 |15. 00 70 (305. 00 20. 00 15.00 | 325. 00 320. 00 
| aS eer 45 90 40 30 |11. 25 70 |286. 25 20. 00 15.00 | 306. 25 301. 25 
Chief cook ®.................. 175 90 40 30 |43. 75 110 |488. 75 50. 00 37.50 | 538.75 526. 25 
8 PERS OS a ert 145 90 40 30 (36. 25 110 |451. 25 50. 00 37. 50 | 501. 25 488.75 
Ne eee r= 125 90 40 30 |31. 25 100 /416. 25 20. 00 15.00 | 436. 25 431. 25 
Second cook 6................ 120} 90} 40; 30 (30.00 100 |410.00 | 20.00] 15.00 430. 425. 00 
Ph dele «sc ndultintiones dill 100} 90; 40)! 30 |25.00| 100 |385.00; 20.00] 15.00] 405.00] 400.00 
TOR COOK. ...... .ccccencensss 85 | $0} 40) 30 [21.25 100 |366. 25 20. 00 15.00 | 386.25 | 381.25 
Kitchen attendant........... 65 90; 40)| 30 |16.25 70 \311.25 | 20.00 15.00 | 331.25 326. 25 
ls oh hiss cocdadiiettbeb sve 95} 90! 40) 30 |23.75 100 (378.75 | 20.00] 15.00 | 398.75 | 393.75 
POGHEY COOK... .cccwcaseccss 95} 90! 40)| 30 (23.75 | 100 (378.75 | 20.00] 15.00 | 398.751 393.75 
Firet class » a aoghbalh tebe dints 95 | 90] 40) 30 |23.75 100 |378. 75 20. 00 15.00 | 398.75 393.75 
Second class............. 70} 90} 40} 30 |17.50 100 |347. 50 20. 00 15.00 | 367.50 | 362.50 
| eet PEELE PER Pee 85; 90! 40{ 30 (21.25 100 \366.25 | 20.00} 15.00 | 386.25] 381.25 






































1 On all lines of the Italiana, all lines of the Sicilia with the exception of that Naples-Cagliari, and on 
the Bombay, Somalia, Benadir, Massaua, Red Sea, Alexandria, and Saloniki lines of the Marittima. 

2 On the important lines of the Marittima and on the line Na liari of the Sicilia. 

8% See footnote 1 of this section of this table and footnote 2 of p section. 

4 See footnote 2 of this section of this table and footnote * of preceding section. 

5 See footnote 3 of preceding section of this table. 

6 On the Bombay and Somalia lines of the Marittima and on the Alexandria line of the Italiana. 

7 On all lines of the Italiana, on all lines of the Sicilia with the exception of the Naples-Cagliari hne, and 
on ~ <“) Massaua, Red Sea, Alexandria, and Sa!oniki lines of the Marittima. 

n all lines 
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STANDARD MONTHLY RATES OF PAY (IN LIRE) OF MEMBERS OF THE CREWS 
OF ITALIAN MERCHANT STEAMERS, EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1919—Coneluded. 


Independent Owners. 















































—— ] : ss pea. eee ! ins } = 
Bonuses. | 
| 
B v | 
orne by the | Increase { 
| Goverument | 7. ted 
Borne by = ‘by t he 
| the ship- So "| Royal Active| 
Occupation. | Basic Gra- owns. others by —_ Total. leanioal Grand 
pay. |tuity. the ship- Come lallow-| to il. 
owners. —_| mission, | ance. | 
~ effective 
| 7 July 1, 
Cost | see Liane 
of War ( ~ fe ae | 
liv risk. living.| shore | | 
ing. leave. 
i | a : Ms | __ 
i : j j 
Ee ee 170 5 90 25 30 | 42.50 110 | 472.50 50 | 522. 50 
Provision master............. 130 5 90 25 30 | 32.50 100 | 412. 50 20 432. 50 
Able seaman (steersman).....| 120 5 99 25 | 30 | 30.00 100 | 400.00 2} 429.00 
Ee 60 5 90 25 | 30 | 15.00 70 | 295.00 20} 315.00 
_ (aaa | 80 5, 9 25 | 30} 20.00 70 | 320.00 20} 340.00 
Apprentice *...........-..... 30 5 90 25; 30] 7.50 70 | 257.50 20 | 277.50 
ies doetecseceses’ Poe 4 9 | 25 30 | 10.00 70 | 270.00 20} 290.00 
Sa 60 5 90 25 30 | 15.00 100 | 295.00 20} 315.00 
Fireman, first leading }......- 170 5) 9) 25| 30 | 42.50 110 | 472. 50 50 | 522.50 
EEE 140 5 gn 25 | 30 | 35.00 100 | 425.00 20} 445.00 
Se RRR 110 5) 90 25| 30] 27.50 100 | 387. 50 20 | 407.50 
a 155 | 5 90 | 25 30 | 38.75 100 | 443.75 20} 463.75 
Ee 100 5 90 | 25 30 | 25.00 100 | 375.00 20 | 395.00 
Cabin boy: 
Under 21 years.......... 80 5 90 25 30 | 20.00 70 | 320.00/ 20} 340.00 
21 years or over.......-.-| 100) 5 90 25 30 | 25.00 70 | 345.00 20 | 365.00 





1 Optional. 
2 For the first 6 months of service the basic pay is from 30 to 40 lire ($5.79 to $7.72), afler 6 months 
from 40 to 60 lire ($7.72 to $11.58). 


Notes Relating to All Shipping Lines. 


War bonus for active sea service-—What has been said about this 
bonus in the notes relating to rates of pay of ships’ officers is also 
applicable to crews, with the sole difference that in the case of crews 
this bonus amounts to 2.50 lire per day for petty officers, and to 1 lira 
for all other members of the crew. 

Infected ports—The note relating to officers is also applicable to 
crews. 

Monthly leave——Provided that the captain thinks it compatible 
with the exigencies of the service, each member of the crew shall be 
granted 24 hours leave per month of service. Such leave is to be 
taken in the home port, and if not used each month may be accumu- 
lated during the same year. Accumulated leave which can not be 
used owing to service exigencies is to be compensated with one day’s 
pay for each day of leave lost. On steamers of independent owners 
such compensation of lost leave is only compulsory if the member 
of the crew has served continuously for at least one year on steamers 
of the same owner. 
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Donkey boiler fireman.—The fireman assigned to the donkey boiler 
is to receive a monthly bonus for the maintenance, heating, and 
operation of this boiler. On steamers of the transatlantic and sub- 
sidized lines this bonus shall amount to 10 lire, and on steamers of 
independent owners to 15 lire. 


Notes Relating to Transatlantic and Subsidized Lines. 


Profit sharing—The deck and engine crew of transatlantic com- 
panies receive a share of the traffic receipts of each voyage and of 
the savings in fuel and lubricants; the cooks, stewards, storekeepers, 
etc., share in the receipts from the sale of food. The subsidized 
companies grant only to the engine crew a share of the savings in 
fuel and lubricants. 

Linen and bedding.—Petty officers, mechanics, electricians, and 
stewards are furnished linen and bedding by the companies. 

Uniforms.—These companies furnish two uniforms per year to the 
deck and cabin crews. The trans-Atlantic companies pay one-half 
of the cost of the uniforms and the subsidized companies one-third. 

Hours of labor at sca—-At sea the watch of the deck crew shall be 
divided into two turns, four hours of watch alternating with four 
hours of rest, with relief from 4 to 6 p. m., and from 6 to 8 p. m. 
during the watch below. 

The watch of the engine crew shall under normal conditions be 
divided into three turns, four hours of watch and eight hours of rest. 

In no case shall a fireman attend more than three furnaces or 
handle more than 4 tons of coal during 24 hours. 

Work performed in excess of these hours shall be considered over- 
time work, unless performed in the interest of the safety of the ship, 
passengers, or cargo. 

Apprentices under 16 years of age shall be excluded from night 
watch service and may not work more than 10 hours per day with a 
two-hour intermediate rest. 

The hours of labor of the cabin and kitchen crew and captains of 
the hold shall be regulated according to the exigencies of the service. 

Watch at sea—The watch at sea begins for the engine crew: (a) 
With the firing of the boilers if this takes place before noon of the 
day previous to departure; (4) at noon of the day previous to de- 
parture if the boilers are being fired within the 24 hours of the 
day previous to departure; and (c) at noon of the day of departure, 
if the boilers are being fired on the day of departure. The first 
watch shall be given four hours off duty before it begins its turn. 

On arrival in port and after termination of the watch the crew 
shall be given eight hours off duty before being called upon to do 
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port service. The watches off duty must also be given eight hours 
off before being called upon for service. 

For the deck crew the watch at sea begins at noon of the day of 
departure. On departure and on arrival of the vessel each member 
of the deck crew must be at his post and remain there until the vessel 
has settled into its course or anchored. On the arrival in port and 
after the vessel has been anchored the crew on duty must, after 
termination of the watch, be given four hours off before being called 
upon for port service, nor may the watch which on arrival was off 
duty be called upon for service until it has had four hours off. 

Hours of labor in port—The normal daily hours of labor in port of 
the entire crew shall be eight, distributed as follows: During the sum- 
mer from 7 to 8 a. m., 9 to 12 noon, and 2 to6 p.m. During the winter 
from 8 a. m. to 12 noon, and from 1 to5 p.m. When traflic or special 
local conditions require it, the captain of the vessel may order a differ- 
ing arrangement of the hours of labor. The total daily hours of labor 
may, however, not exceed eight. ’ 

Stewards and cabin boys assigned to waiting on ships’ officers shall 
with the exception of days of departure be given shore leave after 
supper, but must return on board by 10 a. m. of the following day. 

Overtime.—The notes on this subject relating to officers apply also 
to the crew. Compensation for overtime to be made at the following 
rates per hour: Petty officers, 0.60 lira; able seamen, 0.50 lira; ordi- 
nary seamen, cabin and mess stewards, and boys, 0.40 lira. 

On arrival in the home port or in an Italian port of final destination 
the crew off watch duty may not be compelled to work overtime unless 
this is required for the safety of the ship, passengers, and cargo. 

Loading and unloading.—With the exception of captains of the 
hold assigned to watching the cargo, the deck crew assigned at what- 
ever hour to the loading or unloading of cargo shall be entitled to 
extra pay at the rate of 0.50 lira per ton, 0.05 lira per empty barrel, 
0.25 lira per head of large animals, and 0.10 lira per head of small 
animals, if the work is performed on a piecework basis. Otherwise 
the crew shall receive regular overtime pay for such work. 

Night watch in port.—Nights and on holidays one-half of the deck 
crew and one-third of the engine, cabin, and kitchen crew must stay 
on board against possible exigencies. On steamers of subsidized 
companies on which the deck crew numbers 15 or more men and on 
those of transatlantic companies on which the deck crew numbers 
24 or more men the deck crew shall also be divided into three turns. 

Members of the crew on actual night watch duty are on the fol- 
lowing day entitled to a continuous rest equal in duration to that 
spent on night watch duty and in any case of not less than six hours. 
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Mechanics, electricians, and members of the cabin and kitchen 
crew, who have remained on board for night watch duty, are entitled 
to leave beginning at noon on the following day. 

Notes Relating to Independently Owned Steamers. 


General—The rates of pay shown in the preceding tables are to 
remain in force as long as the standard freight rate from Cardiff to 
Genoa remains at 23 shillings in gold. 

Hours of labor at sea—At sea the watch of the deck crew shall be 
divided into two turns alternating every four hours with relief from 
4 to 6 p. m. and from 6 to 8 p. m. during the watch below. 

The watch of the engine crew shall under normal conditions be 
divided into three turns, four hours of watch and eight hours of rest. 

The work of firemen shall be so regulated that as a rule each fire- 
man shall handle from 4 to 5 tons of coal per day. 

On steamers which can turn around to the right and left firemen 
shall receive a supplemental monthly bonus of 19 lire and trimmers 
one of 12.50 lire. 

In case of sickness of firemen and trimmers the other firemen and 
trimmers must divide the turn of the watch in the most convenient 
manner, subject to approval by the chief engineer and without claim 
to extra pay. 

Members of the crew who have not completed the fourteenth year 
of age are exempt from night work and may not work more than 10 
hours of every 24 hours. 

Watch at sea—The watch at sea begins for the engine crew with 
the firing of the boilers preparatory to departure. 

On arrival in ports in which the steamer stops more than 24 hours 
and the watch at sea is discontinued the deck watch must wipe and 
clean the engine aided by the fatigue watch. After this work has 
been finished these two watches are entitled to six hours’ rest before 
doing port service. 

The watch below deck resumes port service after having had its 
leave. 

For the deck crew the watch at sea begins after the vessel has left 
port and after the deck is in a condition satisfactory to the captain. 

At sea the deck crew in addition to navigating service must also 
attend to the cleaning and maintenance of the steamer from 6 a. m. 
to 6 p. m. during summer and from 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. during winter. 

Hours of labor in port.—The normal daily hours of labor for the 
entire crew (deck and engine) shall be eight hours during the winter 
and nine hours during the summer, distributed as follows: During the 
summer from 6.30 to 8 a. m.; from 8.30 a. m. to 12 noon; from 2 to 6 
p.m. During the winter from 8 a. m. to 12 noon, and from 1 to 


5 p. m. 
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The hours of labor of the cabin, mess-room, and kitchen crew will 
be determined by the captain in accordance with the exigencies of 
the service. 

Overtime.—Overtime work on Sundays, May 1 (where this holiday 
is observed by other classes of workers), and on holidays considered 
legal holidays in the various ports in which the vessel is stopping 
shall be compensated at the rate of 0.70 lira per hour in the case of 
petty officers, of 0.60 lira in the case of able seamen, and of 0.50 lira 
in that of ordinary seamen and apprentices. 
the crew must perform two hours’ service in cleaning quarters. 

The kitchen and cabin crew shall not be entitled to extra compen- 
sation for the discharge of its duties nor shall extra compensation be 
paid to any member of the crew for work performed in the interest 
of the safety of ship, passengers, and cargo. 

Night watch in port.—Nights and on holidays one-half of the crew 
must remain on board against possible exigencies. Unless otherwise 
provided, the captain shall designate one or more persons for active 
watch service, who on the following day shall be entitled to as many 
hours of rest as were spent by them on night watch duty. 

On holidays half of the crew not on watch shall be excused from 
presenting themselves on board, unless for service reasons all or part 
of them were previously requested to be present. 


On the above holidays 


Sailing Vessels. 


A tentative collective agreement as to the rates of pay and work- 
ing conditions of officers and crews of sailing vessels has been submit- 
ted by the Italian Seamen’s Federation (Federazione dei Lavoratori 
del Mare) to the shipowners. The latter have agreed to pay the 
wages stipulated in the schedule shown below, but have not con- 
sented to the working conditions laid down in the tentative agree- 
ment, which are still under discussion by the two parties. The rates 
of pay agreed upon are the following: 











STANDARD MONTHLY RATES OF PAY (IN LIRE!) OF OFFICERS AND CREW ON 
ITALIAN SAILING VESSELS, EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1919. 
— —— — — ——————— 1 = ——! 
| Rate of pay. | Raic of pay. 

Occupation. | : ‘ Occupation. ain 

With | Without | With | Without 

| board board. 1 | board. | board. 

oa — | || rar amar 
SE 540 700 |} Able seaman....... ' 300 10) 
a 400 500 Ordinary seaman... 250 350 
GE 350 | | 4 eae 200 300) 
RTE a ee 315 415 ||} Apprentice....... | 150 250 














1 Normally the value of a lira is 19.5 cents. 
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Notes. 


Cost-of-living bonus.—In addition to the monthly rates of pay 
shown in the preceding table the officers and crew are entitled to 
receive a cost-of-living bonus. Shipowners are to pay this bonus to 
the Seamen’s Federation for the purpose of establishing the cooper- 
ative society Garibaldi. The monthly bonus of captains has been 
fixed at 60 lire, that of the mate at 50 lire, and that of the crew at 
45 lire. 

Captains with certificate—If the captain or mates are in posses- 
sion of certificates as masters of ocean vessels or of long coastwise 
trade (Gran Cabotaggio), the monthly rate of pay, with board, of 
the captain shall be 1,100 lire, of the first mate 800 lire, and of the 
second mate 500 lire. In such a case, however, the captain and the 
ships’ officers shall not be entitled to compensation in case of short- 
age of the crew, nor shall the captain receive 2 per cent of the freight 
receipts. 

Voyages beyond the Straits—On voyages beyond the Straits the 
entire personnel of the ship shall be entitled to a bonus of 100 lire 
per month. 

Shortage of crew.—If for any reason whatever the crew is short 
one or more persons and these can not be replaced, their pay and 
board shall be distributed among the crew, inclusive of the captain. 

Share of the freight receipts.—In addition to his contractual pay 
the captain shall receive 2 per cent of the freight receipts of each 
voyage. 

Infected ports.—Whenever a vessel undertakes voyages to infected 

‘or malarious ports, the crew shall be entitled to a bonus of 20 per 
cent of the basic pay from the day of the departure of the vessel 
for the infected port up to the date of arrival at this port and from 
the day of departure from the infected port up to the day of arrival 
in the port of destination. 

Extension of enrollment.—If on expiration of the enrollment 
the vessel is in a foreign port and the crew ships for the home 
voyage, it shall be entitled to a bonus of 15 per cent of the basic pay 
for the entire period of extension of the enrollment. 

Changes in wage rates——If during the period of enrollment the 
pay rates shown in the preceding table are increased or decreased 
by order of the Seamen’s Federation, such increases or decreases 
shall be applicable to the crew. 

Monthly leave—Members of the crew shall, if in the opinion of 
the captain this is compatible with the exigencies of the service, be 
entitled to 24 hours’ leave for each month of service, such leave to 
be granted during sojourn in ports. If for service reasons such 
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leave can not be granted the leave lost shall be compensated for 
with double pay. 

Hours of labor at sea.—Watch service at sea shall be performed 
according to usage. The watch below may, however, not be called 
upon for service except in the interest of the safety of ship and cargo 
in eases of force majeure. 

If during a voyage the crew is ordered to throw the ballast over- 
board, such work shall be considered extra work and be compen- 
sated at the rate of 1 lira per ton, unless the throwing overboard of 
the ballast is done for reasons of safety of the vessel and cargo. 

Hours of labor in port.—In port the hours of labor shall be the 
same as those observed by the customhouse. Sundays, May 1, and 
legal State holidays shall be considered holidays. 

Overtime.—Work performed on week days beyond the regular 
hours of labor shall be compensated at the rate of 1 lira per hour, 
and overtime work on holidays at 1.5 lire per hour. 

Accidents——A\| members of the crew shall be insured by and at 
the cost of the shipowner against industrial accidents for the period 
and on the basis of the monthly rates provided for in the accident 
insurance law. Any member of the crew who has not been or can 
not be insured shall be compensated by the shipowner in the same 
manner as if he had been insured. 





Shorter Working Day in German Coal Mines. 


OAL miners of the Ruhr district in Germany having made de- 
mands for a six-hour shift, the minister of labor, in accord- 
ance with a decree of June 18, 1919, appointed a commission 

to investigate the question.of working hours in the Ruhr mining in- 
dustry. The mine owners’ associations, the three great miners’ as- 
sociations, and the salaried employees’ associations were represented on 
this commission. There were in addition medical representatives and 
experts from other mining districts. The commission, with Dr. Ernst 
Francke presiding, sat 18 times and thoroughly examined the ques- 
tion of the reduction of working hours in the hard-coal mines of the 
Ruhr district. Experts named by the commission were called to give 
evidence, and mines, specified by mine owners as well as by miners, 
were visited for inspection. An article in Soziale Praxis* reports the 
results of the inquiry as follows: 


The commission divided the field of inquiry into two parts. First, the socio- 
political aspect was considered, particularly from the point of view of health 
considerations. Then the economic and technical side of the problem was 
discussed. 





2 Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt. Berlin, August 28, 1919, 
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The commission was unanimous in stating that from the point of view of 
health a shorter shift would be advantageous. Already the shortening of the 
shift by 14 hours, taken in conjunction with other factors, showed unmistakableo 
results. It was not possible to supply a statistical statement showing the 
exact extent to which the improvement was the result of shorter hours or was 
produced by the other factors. It is certain, however, that the shorter shif, 
played a very important part, and it is to be expected that the full effects of 
the shortening of the shift by 14 hours will be seen in the better state of health 
of the workers. It has not been possible to reach the position which had been 
attained before the outbreak of the war, but taking all conditions into consid- 
eration, this position has almost been reached. The miners’ representatives 
and the mine owners’ representatives draw opposite inferences from this 
ascertained fact. 

The miners’ representatives held that a further reduction of working hours 
would serve a good purpose. The mine owners’ representatives considered such 
a reduction unnecessary. The improvement in the food supply played an In.- 
portant part, and an increase of rations—particularly of fats—was recom 
mended by all members of the commission. 

It was no easy task to make an international comparison, because of vary- 
ing customs. A leng discussion toek place on this point. In the opinion of 
the miners’ representatives the German miner is worse off than the British 
miner. The mine owners’ representatives were of the opinion that he is 
better off. Both sides agreed that miners have a longer shift in Belgium and 
France than in Germany. A great deal of time was spent in dealing with the 
question of the effects of the reduction of working time by one and one-half 
hours—(1) on the working time; (2) on the time for hauling coal; and (3) 
on the output. 

The parties were unable to arrive at an agreement. ‘The employers declared 
that in amy event they feared a further reduction of output as a result of 
shorter hours. The workers, however, while admitting a slight reduction 
during the transition period, regarded the shortening of working hours as 
the best means in the long run of encouraging a man to take pleasure in 
his work and thus increase his output. It would also have the effect of en- 
couraging men to take to mining as an occupation and thus increase the 
supply of labor. In this way the total output would be increased. 

The employers regard the diminished eutput since the reduction ef hours as 
a proof of their contention. The percentage of diminution is attributable to 
the reduction of hours and is, to say the least, in proportion to the reduction 
ef hours. A further proportionate diminution must be anticipated as the result 
of a further reduction of hours. Probably a still further diminution even 
will result, because with diminished production almost the same amount of 
nonproductive work is involved, with the result that the final effect will be 
more adverse. The fact that any reduction of hours affected not the nonpro- 
ductive part of the shift but the actual work of production brought about still! 
worse results. 

On the last point the workers had other views. They regarded it as prac- 
ticable that, by means of arrangements which were to be discussed later, the 
reduction of hours might affect the nonproductive part of the shift and not 
the time spent in actually getting the coal. . 

The nonproductive part of the shift can (in the opinion of the workers) be 
shortened if the men be conveyed to and from the coal face. Some of the 
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workers’ representatives were of the opinion that a regular service by means 
of a cable railway would have this effect. The employers and the other 
workers’ representatives, however, were of the opinion that it would not be 
advantageously practicable and that previous experience in transporting the 
workers to and from the actual place of work did not justify the hope that 
this method would be a success. Furthermore, the employers pointed out 
that the technical preparations for such a transport would take a long time. 
Nevertheless, they made a general recommendation that improvements should 
be made in this direction after the miners’ representatives had expressed their 
willingness to cooperate. 

The workers’ representatives maintained, moreover, that the feared dimi- 
nution of output would be avoided if various technical improvements were 
introduced. Special mention was made of an increased number of trucks 
and tubs for use in the pit and improvements in the use of compressed air. 
The employers, however, replied that everything possible had been done along 
these lines; that only a slow and slight increase in production could be an- 
ticipated ; and that such measures would only slightly reduce the unfavorable 
effects of shorter shifts. 

* More miners ” was unanimously agreed upon to be the most effective means 
of compensating for shorter hours. A larger supply of labor is dependent in 
turn on more housing accommodation and on the general condition of the labor 
market, and last, but not least, on an amendment of the unemployment grant. 
Improvement along these lines would require time. 

sut if it be calculated that the former level of output could be attained by 
these means there still remains the technical difficulty that if the “double 
hauling shift” is maintained this haulage is crowded into such a brief space 
of time that it could not be dealt with except by completely changing the 
methods of hauiage. It was unanimously agreed that such a change would 
involve a long period and heavy cost. The workers’ representatives therefore 
suggested that hauling should be done during three shifts. The employers ob 
jected that this would mean a disproportionate increase in the number of 
workers, and that the repair work would be seriously affected, because though 
the few available hours under a triple haulage shift system might be sufficient 
for repair work in the headings they would be utterly inadequate for repair 
work in the shafts, main haulage ways, self-acting inclined planes, and the es- 
tablishments above ground. Therefore a technical limit is set which is in- 
surmountable. The miners, however, considered that there would be sufficient 
time for repair work in the shafts, main haulage ways, and pitheads. The 
workers, basing their arguments on the above-mentioned views as to technical 
and economic problems, have come to the conclusion that a shortening of the 
shift might perhaps result in a slight temporary reduction of output, but that 
this would soon be changed into a considerable increase in total output 
The employers, on the other hand, are convinced that a shortening of the shift 
would inevitably result in a substantial diminution of output and that only a 
partial compensation would be possible even if a long period were allowed to 
secure an increased supply of labor, to build dwellings and to transform the 
plant and machinery. The scientific members of the commission supported 
this view. 

The effect on the economic side of the matter would be seen in increased cost 
of production for mining enterprises. This, in turn, would bring about in- 
creased prices for coal and increased prices generally, and it would inevitably 
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cause a further drop in the value of the mark. The three sections of the com- 
mission were of one mind on these points. The workers, however, maintained 
that the effects of a four-shift system on output would bear such fruitful re- 
sults throughout the whole of the industry, trade, and commerce of the country 
as to compensate for the expected unfavorable results. 

There was perfect agreement in regard to the severe shortage of coal which 
is to be expected during the coming autumn and winter. This was realized 
after the coal commissioner’s representative had made his report. A comparison 
of this year’s conditions with last year’s shows that no stocks have been laid in; 
output has dropped to two-thirds of the normal; the Entente demands many 
millions of tons of coal. Truly, a disconsolate picture. 


With due consideration of the socio-political questions involved, 
particularly questions of health, also technical and economic questions 
and the situation with regard to the coal supply, the various sections 
of the commission tabled the motions which follow. In order to 
render agreement easier of attainment the miners’ representatives 
postponed the date for introduction of the six-hour shift to four 
months from the date fixed in their original motion, and the mine 
owners’ representatives dropped a part of their own original motion 
in favor of the wording of a motion as drawn up by the scientific 
representatives. 

Miners’ Motion. 


1. That the National Government be asked by the commission to 
approach the other Powers with the proposal that the six-hour shift 
be introduced for work below ground in coal mines by means of an 
international convention. (Vote: 6 for; 12 against.) 

2. That the commission should be declared a permanent institution 

~ by the minister of labor, in order that he may be in a position to inves- 
tigate all technical and other preparations for the introduction of 
the six-hour shift, which shall become effective not later than Febru- 
ary 1,1920. (Vote: 6 for; 12 against.) 
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Scientific Representatives’ Motion. 


1. The same as (1) above. (Vote: See paragraph 1 above.) 
2. That the commission be declared permanent—retaining its pres- 
ent powers and authority—by the minister of labor. It shall continue 
.to investigate by means of expert equipartisan committees whether 
all technical and other preparations to render possible the introduc- 
tion of the six-hour shift are being carried out in the individual mines 
and by all authorities concerned. The commission shall meet again at 
the end of November in order to examine the evidence and decide 
whether or not the six-hour shift can be introduced on February 1, 
1920, without endangering the coal supply of Germany. (Vote: 6 for; 
12 against.) 
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Mine Owners’ Motion. 


1. That the commission request the National Government to ap- 
proach other Powers forthwith through diplomatic channels for the 
purpose of bringing about an international convention with respect 
to the introduction of the six-hour shift in hard-coal mines. (Vote: 
§, for; 12 against.) 

2, That the commission be declared permanent—retaining its pres- 
ent powers and authority—by the minister of Jabor. It shall continue 
to investigate by means of expert equipartisan committees from among 
its midst whether all technical and other preparations for the pur- 
pose of increasing the output are being carried out in the individual 
mines and by all authorities concerned. The commission shall meet 
again at the end of November in order to examine evidence and de- 
cide whether a further reduction of the hours of labor of workers 
below ground in mines be feasible without endangering the coal supply 
of Germany. (Vote: 6 for; 12 against.) 


Possible Harmful Effects of a Shorter Shift. 


In this connection an article in the Deutsche Tages-Zeitung on 
possible harmful effects of a shorter shift deserves mention. The 
Essen correspondent of this paper writes as follows: ? 

The considerable reduction of working hours obtained by the miners as a 
result of their determined action appears to the great bulk of the miners to 
go not nearly far enough, so that they are pressing for a six-hour shift. At 
miners’ meetings the impression is always given that the shortened hours are 
necessary on account of undernutrition. But the attentive observer in the 
Rhenish-Westphalian mining district will discover that the free time resulting 
from the seven-hour shift is not devoted to recreation, but to subsidiary work 
done for money. This practice has increased to such an extent that it en- 
dangers the employment of others. Thus the building workers make an ap- 
peal in the Westfilische Allgemeine Zeitung to the local miners not to take 
the bread out of the mouths of the bricklayers by working seven to eight hours 
a day in addition to their mining shift. Similar complaints have been made 
from Bochum and Recklinghausen. This abuse not only contributes to keep 
the coal output down, but it also increases unemployment in many trades and 
makes it permanent. In every town there are thousands of unemployed ob- 
taining relief at a high cost to the State. This supplementary work of the 
miners robs these men of the possibility of earning their own living. Of the 
5,000 unemployed in Essen, more than 2,000 could find work if no supplementary 
work were being done. 





1 Quoted in Die Konjunktur, Berlin, July 10, 1919. 
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Have Wage Increases Improved the Economic 
Condition of German Workers? 


HE question as to whether wage increases have improved the 
economic condition of German workers is discussed in the 
Metallarbeiter-Zeitung,' the official organ of the German 

Metal Workers’ Federation, which is one of the largest and most in- 
fluential of German trade-union organizations. The question is an- 
swered in the negative, and the salient points in this discussion are 
here quoted in full: 


Before the war it was obvious that only a part of the rise in wages wrung 
from the employers by the workers was a gain, as ihe greater part was swa!l- 
lowed up by the ever-increasing rise in the cost of commodities. The workers 
are seeking a net improvement of their living conditions, which finds some ex- 
pression in the fact that the national wealth has risen in value by about 98,000,- 
000,000 marks yearly, and the struggle for the distribution of this increase 
between employers and employed goes on. Had it not been for the trade- 
unions, almost the whole of it would have gone into the pockets of the em- 
ployers. The struggle by the trade-unions was for the raising of the status of 
the workers, and the justice of it was acknowledged by all but the most selfish 
and overreaching of the employers. The revolution has done much to en- 
large the political freedom of Germany, but the economic position resulting 
from the war presses heavily on the people and threatens to crush them. The 
workers, manual and nonmanual, do not always find the rise in wages and 
salary enough to make ends meet. The war has reduced the purchasing power 
of money and it is still falling. The prices of all necessaries of life have risen 
very seriously for various reasons; shortage and the fact that demand ex- 
ceeds supply is a principal cause, but the substitution of a paper for a gold 
currency and the loss of the war itself are important factors. The result 
has been a widespread demand for higher wages, and since November, 1918. 
the wages have risen considerably, but no one can assert that the conditions of 
living have improved; it is impossible that they should, because the prerequi- 
sites are wanting. 

If all wages and salaries were doubled to-morrow this would not necessarily 
represent improvement of the condition of manual and nonmanual workers, 
but rather an opposite tendency. This may be illustrated by the following 
example: Before the war the daily milk supply of Diisseldorf was 130,000 liters 
[34,342.8 gallons], and this was equivalent to one-third of a liter [0.352 quart] 
per capita based on a population of 400,000. The daily supply at present is 
20,000 liters [5,283.5 gallons], or one-twentieth of a liter [0.0528 quart] per 
capita. Were the income of Diisseldorf multiplied by three the milk supply 
would not be increased, and a similar line of argument applies throughout the 
whole country. Taking milk only, there is no more to be had; there is a 
great shortage of milch cows, and those there are get bad food and too little 
of it. One of the results is that a portion of the milk is held up by profiteers 
for higher prices. Throughout the whole country there is only one-half of the 
foodstuffs that it contained before the war. This condition can not be 
remedied by raising wages and salaries or by the issue of paper money.  In- 











1 Metallarbeiter-Zeitung, Stuttgart, August 9, 1919. 
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crease of production at home and increase of import from abroad is the only 
cure. There is food enough abroad if we can pay for it, but we have not the 
means. Foreigners will have nothing to do with German paper money, and 
we must pay either in gold or goods. Since the revolution the gold reserve of 
the national bank has fallen from 2,500,000,000 to 1.000.000.0000 marks’ and 
the difference has been used to purchase foodstuffs. This high road to 
bankruptcy can not be followed for long; we must export goods, and to im- 
prove the conditions of life we must produce. If goods produced in Germany 
are too dear—and high wages and feeble effort may have this result—-we are 
at once faced by foreign competition ; no one will buy our goods; our conditions 
of living will be made worse; and any person who advises the workers other 
wise is only fooling them. Socialization will not alter the state of affairs unless 
it affects the quantity and kind of goods produced. It will come, however, 
and whether sooner or later depends on a variety of circumstances, not the 
least of which will be the attitude of the Entente toward us. But socialization 
will do no good unless it brings with it a great increase in production of goods, 
and the mere raising of wages and salaries is purely illusory. Every increase 
of wages entails an equivalent rise in price; for wages plus the employer's 
profit determine the price of goods. At present, however, profits are not on 
the up grade. Hence the mere rise of wages has effects analogous to the injee- 
tion of morphine. 

The need of the hour is a fall in prices and a rise in production. The 
Government, by paying out 1,500,000,000 marks for foodstuffs, has undoubtedly 
taken a right step, but the results of this step will be jeopardized if it is 
followed by further demands for an increase in wages and if production is 
checked by constant strikes. The strike to-day is a two-edged weapon: the 
workers need not renounce it as a weapon, but it should only be used after full 
and serious consideration of the evil conditions under which we are living and 
in no case without the fullest regard for trade-union principles. 





1Owing to the fluctuating value of the German mark conversions are not made. The 
par value of the mark is normally 23.8 cents. 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 





American Minimum Wage Laws at Work. 


MERICAN Minimum Wage Laws at Work is the title of an 
A article by Dorothy W. Douglas of Seattle, Wash., appearing 
in the December, 1919, issue of the American Economic 
Review. The writer sketches briefly the historical development of 
legislation on this subject in Australia and Great Britain and, some- 
what more fully, in the United States. Two general types of laws 
are represented by the acts of Massachusetts and Oregon, respectively, 
the former not being actually enforceable, while the latter, developing 
under circumstances somewhat different, provides penalties for non- 
compliance. 

The conflict of interest between the success of the business and the 
welfare of the worker was formally recognized in some of the earlier 
laws, and is in evidence in the attitude and action of employer repre- 
sentatives on wage boards. Actual cost of living as shown by weekly 
budgets is not fully persuasive; “usually the wage finally agreed 
upon lags about a dollar behind the original budget,” which is itself 
commonly too low. 

There is also found to be a lack of flexibility in administration, 
especially in the face of such rapid industrial changes as have been 
experienced in the past two or three years. Another weakness is held 
_ to exist in the lack of centralized authority in the commissions, whose 
hands are tied too closely by the requirements of dependence on the 
action of advisory boards. These latter are likely to be partisan, and 
inclined to debate, while the employee representatives are probably 
neither able nor courageous enough to stand up against those of the 
employers. 

Recommendations are made under three heads: First, the need for 
-a real living standard; second, the need for a more flexible standard; 
third, the need for centralization of administrative responsibility. 
Under the first, the findings of such an agency as the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics would furnish a basis, while the same 
data would afford a standard for adjustments from time to time. To 
meet the ends of the third suggestion it is proposed that minimum 
wage laws be enforced by a bureau in the department of labor of the 
State, with a special deputy commissioner of labor at its head. 

It is also strongly urged that there be a campaign to secure public 
interest and confidence in the work of the commissions and adequate 
appropriations to carry on their work. 
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Activities of British Cooperative Societies 
During 1917.’ 


HE following particulars relating to industrial cooperative 
societies in the United Kingdom are based upon returns made 
direct to the Ministry of Labor, supplemented by information 

supplied by the Cooperative Union and the chief registrar of 
friendly societies. 

At the end of 1917 there were in the United Kingdom 1,465 indus- 
trial cooperative societies, with an aggregate membership of 3,831,- 
896; a total share, loan, and reserve capital of £81,770273;? a total 
trade (distributive and productive) of £272,746,849;° and a total 
profit—before deduction of interest on share capital—of £18,023,879. 

Excepting for decreases in the number of societies—due mainly to 
amalgamation—and in the amount of profit, these figures show con- 
siderable growth as compared with 1916, there being an increase in 
membership of 268,127, or 7.5 per cent; in capital of £3,832,537, or 
4.9 per cent; and in trade of £35,221,714, or 14.8 per cent. The profit, 
on the other hand, showed a decrease of £934,509, or 4.9 per cent. As 
regards the increase in trade, it should be remembered that the 
higher level of prices has had an important bearing on the increased 
value of sales. 

The total number of persons directly employed by the societies 
was 156,945, and the total wages paid during the year amounted to 
£11,611,976,° compared with 154,622 employees and £10,391,245 in 
wages in 1916. 





Distribution. 


At the end of 1917, 1,339 retail and two wholesale industrial socie- 
ties were engaged in distribution. These societies had an aggregate 
membership of 3,790,448; a total share, loan, and reserve capital of 
£73,010,227 ; sales amounting to £216,951,643, and a profit on distribu- 
tion—before deducting interest on share capital—of £17,114,849; 
while the total number of persons employed in distribution by the 
societies was 100,756, and the total wages paid £7,042,322. 

Of the total profit of £17,114,849, a sum of £15,922,596 was made 
by the retail societies, and £1,192,253 by the two wholesale societies. 





* Labour Gazette, London, November, 1919, pp. 465-467. 

*The par value of the British pound sterling is $4.8665, of the shilling 24.33 cents and 
of the penny 2.03 cents. Owing to the fluctuating exchange rate no attempt is made in 
this article to make conversions into United States money. 

* These figures are exclusive of the number and wages of persons employed in agricul- 
ture by industrial societies, amd of the sales and transfers of agricultural produce by 
these societies, 
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In the case of the retail societies the greater part of the profit wa- 
distributed to the members as a dividend on purchases at an average 
‘ate of 1s. 85d. in the pound sterling in England and Wales, 2s. 54d. 
in Scotland, and 1s. 1d. in Ireland, the average for the United King 
dom being 1s. 93d. Compared with 1916, these rates of dividend 
showed a decrease of 53d. in England and Wales, 43d. in Scotland. 
24d. in Ireland, and 54d. for the United Kingdom. Nonmembers 
usually receive dividends at one-half these rates. 

The English and Scottish wholesale societies paid to members : 
dividend on purchases of 3d. and 54d. in the pound sterling, respec- 
tively. This was a decrease of 2d. in the case of the English Whole- 
sale Society and of 24d. in the case of the Scottish Wholesale Society. 

Profit-sharing with employees.—Of the total 1.339 retail societies, 
132, employing 15.255 persons and paying wages amounting to 
£1,096,565 in their distributive departments, allotted out of the profits 
a total of £43,425 to their employees as a bonus on wages, this being 
equal to 4 per cent. 

Production. 


In 1917, there were 1,108 industrial cooperative societies of various 
types engaged in production, consisting of 985 retail and 2 wholesale 
distributive societies having productive departments, and of 121 asso- 
ciations for production only; these consisting ef 4 corn-milling socie- 
ties, 39 breadmaking and other consumers’ societies, and 78 associa- 
tions of workers. 

The following table shows by industry groups the number of per- 
sons employed, the amount of wages paid and the amount of sales. 
during 1917: 

NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED, AMOUNT PAID IN WAGES, AMOUNT OF SALES 


DURING 1919 BY CONSUMERS’ AND WORKERS’ COOPERATIVE PRODUCTIVE SOCIE- 
TIES, BY INDUSTRY GROUP. 






































Consumers’ societies. Workers’ socicties. 
Industry group. - 4)  é 
Number of ee Amount | Number of ‘salain Amount 
employees. wages. ofsales. | employees. wages. of sales. 
£ £ £ £ 
Food and tobacco............. 15,435 | 1,535,310 | 42, 864, 120 167 15,010 192, 816 
SEs <u 004 s0xswidhs ddéen> - 21,233 | 1,455,994] 4,620, 108 4,036 289, 595 1,621, 474 
Soap, candles, and starch... . 1,701 is, a cdiaas be lietabnevecunsienge’agags > -- 
t eer sat . 2, 641 157,237 | 1,029,119 1, 623 129, 672 971, 269 
uilding, quarrying, an 
woodworking....... Fie diuise « 2,940 356, 533 778, 888 144 17, 021 53,779 
SECs ccshen-ss0;s a shig 1, 853 143,791 543, 422 941 87, 453 312, 486 
engineering, and ship- 
— eS 4 563 50,560} 214,144 391 32, 428 86, 159 
Other industries.............. 2, 453 147, 427 360, 180 48 4,679 15, 863 
Total, 1917.............. 48,819 | 3,991,430 | 52,532,585 7,350 575,858 | 3, 253, 846 
. Total, es a 50,498 | 3,771,285 | 46,340, 593 7, 625 518,942 | 2,592,210 
er cent of increase (+-) or de- 
crease (—).................. | —3.3 +5.8 +13. 4 —3.6 +11.0 | +25. 5 
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Profit-sharing with employees.—Of the 1,108 societies engaged in 
industrial production, 126, employing 10,432 persons in production, 
with wages amounting to £823,689, allotted a sum of £51,110 to these 
employees as a bonus on wages, this being equal to 6.2 per cent. Of 
the total amount £10,162 was allotted by 81 retail distributive so- 
cieties, £7.533 by 3 consumers’ productive societies, and £35,415 by | 
associations of workers. 

Share of employces ai MANAG CM nt.—Sixty-nine of the ws assocla- 
tions of workers for production, with sales amounting to £3,227,210, 
or 99.2 per cent of the total sales of the associations at work in 1917, 
made returns showing the extent to which their employees and others 
shared in the membership, capital, and management of the associa- 
tions. The returns showed that the total membership of the 69 
associations was 25,279, of whom 4,819, or 19.1 per cent, consisted of 
employees; 15,884, or 62.5 per cent, of other individuals; and 4.576, 
or 18.1 per cent, of other societies. Of the 7,254 persons employed 
by the associations, 4,819, or 66.4 per cent, were members of the 
associations employing them. 

Of the £889,839 share and loan capital, £157,124, or 17.7 per cent, 
belonged to employees; £340,505, or 38.3 per cent, to other individual 
members; and £321,597, or 36.1 per cent, to other societies. The re- 
maining £70,613, or 7.9 per cent, consisted of loans from nonmembers, 
including bank overdrafts. 

The total number of directors or committeemen of the associations 
was 660, of whom 274, or 41.5 per cent, were emplovees of the associa- 
tions; 255, or 38.6 per cent, were other individual members; and 151, 
or 19.9 per cent, were representatives of other (shareholding) societies. 
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Minnesota Plan for the Reeducation and Place- 
_ment of Cripples. 
By OSCAR M. SULLIVAN.! 


of cripples bid fair to be the subject of as much interchange 

and conflict of views in the years just ahead as has been the 
case for some time with similar topics in the field of workmen’s com- 
pensation. It is the purpose of this article to call attention to the 
Minnesota plan for the reeducation and placement of cripples in the 
belief that it has many features which might well be considered by 
other States when casting around for standards for such legislation. 
In language the reeducation act’ is almost identical with the Massa- 
chusetts act, pioneer in the field. The chief essentials in which it dif- 
fers are that authority is placed under the State board for vocational 
education instead of the industrial accident commission, and that the 
scope includes all cripples. For the phraseology, the combination of 
conciseness of expression with comprehensiveness, due acknowledg- 
_ ment is made of indebtedness to the Bay State framers of social 
legislation. 

The Minnesota act has been in force since July 1, 1919; hence the 
interpretation that has been given it and the system that is being 
built around it are now fairly clear. In brief, it can be characterized 
as a phase of the State’s activities in industrial education, adminis- 
tered by the case-work method, and recognizing fully the special 
relation to the State’s other activities on behalf of labor. All these 
characteristics we believe are significant and mark what is destined 
to become a distinct type of rehabilitation work. 


(J ot espe systems and correct methods for the rehabilitation 


An Activity of the Department of Education. 


To begin with, the assignment of the work to the department of 
education is not fortuitous or due to local reasons. In any State 
there are likely to be two other departments of government which 
could be given consideration as proper sponsors for it. They are 





1 Director of reeducation, Minnesota Department of Education. 
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the department of public welfare or charities and the industrial ac- 
cident commission or labor department. To assign it to the former 
would mean that the State considered it as something undertaken 
out of sympathy in order to alleviate distress. The handicapped 
man would join the “three d’s—dependents, defectives, and delin- 
quents.” To gve it to the industrial agencies would not be objec- 
tionable, since it would be connecting it closely with the compen- 
sation system. It would, however, be illogical to divert to another 
branch of the government something which is predominantly a mat- 
ter of education and vocational guidance. By placing the work with 
the department of education it is recognized as akin to the other 
educational activities of the State, an opportunity offered the indi- 
vidual because it is for the public good. 

From the standpoint of administration it places the work in close 
touch with the other parts of the State’s educational system and 
makes easy of reference the data which the State has in connection 
with industrial education. This perhaps would not make up for 
lack of correlation with the compensation system, if such were a 
necessary result. But it is not. The Minnesota act requires a plan 
of cooperation between the board for vocational education and the 
department of labor and industries, subject’ to the approval of the 
governor. The two departments have chosen to make the connection 
an organic one by giving the same person the direction of the compen- 
sation division and the division of reeducation. Correlation of work 
is, therefore, assured. This plan is, of course, not the only feasible one 
for securing effective cooperation. The essential thing is that the 
connection between the two activities should be genuine and con- 
tinuous rather than formal and perfunctory. 

The case-work method implies individual treatment for each case. 
The division is without funds or authority to start a central institu- 
tion for the care and training of cripples and has not as yet found 
any need for such an institution. The policy of the division is to let 
a contract for instruction in each case with a suitable institution, 
teacher, or industrial establishment. This has been found perfectly 
feasible so far, and much more immediately practical than the or- 
ganization of a new school. Should subsidized workshops for certain 
types, such as the blind, the paralytic, or the tubercular prove to be 
necessary, it is expected that these will be launched by private agencies 
and a subsidy covering the cost of the training given by the division 
for each new person trained. This would permit the workshop to 
be on a business basis, which is desirable, and still avoid the objection 


always advanced against the entrance by the State into the business 
field. 
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Two features in the qualification part of our law seem to us to have 
particular merit. One is that there is no poverty test. This is a corol- 
lary of the assignment of the division to the department of education. 
The training is given as a public duty, not as a charitable need. The 
other feature is that only bona fide residence in the State at the time 
the disability was incurred is required of the beneficiary. There is 
no one-year settlement harking back to the old poor laws. It is 
possible for the State, therefore, to undertake the reeducation of a 
man, for instance, who has just moved to the State intending to re- 
main and who suffers an accident while engaged in one of the State's 
industries. The legal possibility squares with the moral obligation. 


Public Relief not a Function Under the Law. 


Perhaps the greatest difference of opinion in regard to the re- 
habilitation of cripples centers around the question whether certain 
things of a public-relief nature should be provided by the State 
Included under this head would be occupational therapy and other 
special medical treatment, artificial limbs, and, greatest of them all. 
maintenance during training. Our act neither enjoins nor pro- 
hibits any of these. The question has been definitely faced by the 
State board for vocational education, however, and a rule adopted 
which holds none of them to be within the province of the division. 
We believe the decision is based upon sound public policy. In the 
compensation cases who form a large per cent of the disabled persons, 
all of the items above referred to are covered by the provisions of the 
law. They are cared for through a sound social insurance method, and 
could only be harmed by being offered public charity besides. Many 
of the railroad cases, another class, receive in damages under the 
liability acts greater amounts even than the workers under compen- 
sation, hence for these also a public relief scheme is inapplicable. 
For the other cases, the victims of private accidents and disease, the 
ideal method would be another resort to the social insurance idea, 
namely, to provide in a universal health-insurance act limited spe- 
cific indemnities for such cases. Creation of a public relief fund 
now would only serve to put off the day when the question would be 
met properly, and prolong treatinent by public charity of a problem 
that should be cured by social insurance. For the present many 
cases without means can be handled by securing temporary positions 
and giving them night-school training. Others can be cared for 
through existing public and private relief agencies. The Minne- 
sota division has already entered into definite arrangements for co- 
operation in such cases with the central councils of social agencies 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul and the Social Service Club of Duluth. 
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The position taken by the board for vocational education does not 
mean that the division will not be of all the service possible in an ad. 
visory way as regards medical treatment, prosthesis, ete. Excellent 
results have already been secured in this line in the compensation cases 
and should eventually be secured in the others also. It is not the 
policy of the division to wait for an application, but on the first word 
of a serious accident, through the department of labor, the hospitals, 
the clipping service, or otherwise, steps are immediately taken to get 
in touch with the injured person and from that time on contact with 
the case is continuous. 

The cases that have already come before the division present » wide 
variety. They include compensation accidents and railroad accidents, 
farm accidents, hunting accidents, street accidents, and impairments 
due to disease. It seems probable that the estimate made in 1918 by 
the governor’s commission which studied the subject will be full) 
borne out. They reported that the probable number of cripples in 
Minnesota in any one year was between 900 and 1,000. This, of 
course, applies only to those seriously enough impaired to need 
rehabilitation. 

The advisability of including all cripples under the law, not merely 
these which are the result of industrial accident, appears when the 
administrative problems of the work are disclosed. If the other crip- 
ples are not included in the provisions of the reeducation law some 
other agency, public or private, must take care of them. There will 
thus be a duplication of effort and a scattering of energies, when the 
situation calls for a most decided and effective concentration of ener 
gies. In addition, there is the fact that the social reasons for solving 
the problem in the one case are the same as in the other. 

The Minnesota division has not inaugurated its work by launching 
a survey. The reasons for this are several. It was felt that the 
appropriation was so limited that it. would be best to spend it all on 
direct work for cripples, especially as the general size of the field 
and the principles which should govern the work were known. In 
the second place, employers have been rather overworked with sur- 
veys of recent years, and it was felt best not to begin this new 
activity with something which might irritate them. Finally, it was 
felt that very satisfactory information could be gathered by the divi. 
sion as it handles each case, and that when this is supplemented by 
a gradual canvass made by the factory inspectors of the State depart 
ment of labor as they make their regular inspections, it would give 
practically a complete survey without the expense and disadvantage 
of a formal undertaking of this character. 
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Placement of Cripples. 


Another feature of the act which is important is that the place- 
ment is directly under the division of reeducation and not a coopera- 
tive activity of the State employment bureau. The division has its 
own placement officer, and in order to keep him in touch with the 
regular employment work it is arranged so that his headquarters are 
in the State headquarters of the free employment service. In this 
manner it is possible to give more specialized attention to the place- 
ment of handicapped persons than could be secured in any other 
way. Another consideration also makes this arrangement essential. 
One of the biggest tasks ahead of the division is to educate employers 
to give disabled persons a chance. The division can and will under- 
take this, while a regular employment service would probably be 
unwilling or unable to do so. Many employers still have an idea 
that insurance companies will raise their rates if they hire handi- 
capped persons. Such an act was made illegal in Minnesota by the 
1919 legislature, but it takes time for the information to spread. It 
is felt, however, that the bulk of the indisposition to hire impaired 
persons is due to an underestimate of their capacity. Only a pro- 
longed and vigorous campaign of education will overcome this. 


Text of the Reeducation Act. 


Such, therefore, are the principles embodied in the Minnesota 
plan for reeducation and placement of cripples. Its enabling act is 
not so long as to frighten a body of legislators or to make them feel 
that they are plunging into a gigantic experiment involving unknown 
financial liabilities. Yet it makes a full grant of power and meets 
the situation in a manner to accomplish a large amount of good 
without preliminary delay. To those States which have been re- 
Juctant to take action because they feel that a new public institution 
or a new experiment in public relief was involved, the enabling act 
and the plan it stands for are offered for consideration. The text 
of the act, which was approved April 26, 1919, is as follows: ? 

AN ACT Empowering the State board for vocational education to establish a division for 


the reeducation and placement of persons disabled in industry or otherwise, permitting 
cooperation with the Federal Government, and making an appropriation. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota: 

Section 1. There is hereby established, under the direction and control of 
the State board for vocational education, a division for the training and in- 
struction of persons whose capacity to earn a living has in any way been 
destroyed or impaired through industrial accident or otherwise: Provided, 
That at the time when the accident or disability was incurred they were resi- 
dents or citizens of the State of Minnesota. The said board shall in its 





1Chapter 365, Laws 1919. 
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regular reports to the legislature describe in detail the work of the division 
and may from time to time issue bulletins containing information relative 
thereto. 

Sec. 2. The employees of the said division shall be appointed and their 
salaries determined by the said board. The division shall be furnished with 
suitable quarters in the State capitol, and the board may expend for salaries 
and other necessary expenses of such division such amounts as shall be ap- 
propriated by the legislature. 

Src. 8. The State board for vocational education and the department of 
labor and industries or any agency which may succeed it in the administration 
or supervision of the workmen’s compensation act, shall formulate a plan of 
cooperation with reference to the work of said division. Such plan shall be 
effective only when approved by the governor of the State. 

Sec. 4. The said division shall aid persons who are incapacitated as de- 
scribed in section 1 in obtaining such education, training, and employment 
ns will tend to restore their capacity to earn a livelihood. The division may 
cooperate with the United States Government, and as a part of such coopera- 
tion may extend the benefits of this act to any civil employee of the United 
States disabled while in the performance of his duty, without regard to the 
residence or citizenship of such employee, if in the judgment of the board the 
penefits offered by the Federal Government are sufficient to compensate for the 
cost. The division may of its own accord establish or maintain, or in co- 
operation with local boards of education assist in establishing or maintaining, 
such courses as it may deem expedient, and otherwise may act in such manner 
as it may deem necessary to accomplish the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage, 
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Agreement Providing Part-Time Instruction 
for Textile Workers.’ 


ITH the rapid increase in the number of part-time trade- 
extension classes being organized, an instruction agreement 
between the employer, employee, and the public school be- 

comes more and more desirable. At a recent conference in Sylacauga, 

Ala., of representatives of the State board for vocational education, 

employers in textile mills, and the Federal agent for industrial educa- 

tion for southern region, the following written agreement was 
entered into by a mill and State officials: 
















It is proposed to organize a scheme of textile manufacturing instruction 
under the following conditions: 

(a) Type of school.—The type to be employed is the part-time trade exten- 
sion, combined with an evening school. (This combination is explained below.) 

(b) Board of control.—The school is under the direction and control of the 
Mignon board of education. 

(c) Length of term.—Instruction is to be given for 48 weeks of 3 hours’ 
per week, aggregating 144 hours under the part-time system; and 48 weeks 
of one hour per week, aggregating 45 hours, under the evening system. 














1Ffrom Vocational Summary, October, 1919, p. 109. Washington, 
155169° —20——13 [189] 
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(d) Plan of organization.—The hour of part-time instruction is to be the 
closing hour of the working day on employer's time’ classified as part-time 
instruction, followed immediately by one-half hour, in continuous session, for 
the first two meetings per week on employee's time, classified as evening in- 
struction. Assuming two groups operating under the above plan, one group 
is to meet Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, known as group A, and the other 
group Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday of each week, known as Group B. 

(ce) Time of meeting—Group A is to meet Monday and Wednesday, from 
5 to 6.30 p. m.; and Friday, 5 to6 p.m. B is to meet Tuesday and Thursday, 
5 to 6.30 p.m.; and Saturday, 7 to 8 a. m.’ 

(7) Financial.—Fixing $1.50 per hour as the rate of compensation for 
teachers employed, local funds must provide 374 cents per hour for one-fourt!: 
of the salaries of teachers; State funds 374 cents per hour for one-fourth of 
the salaries of teachers; and Federal funds 75 cents per hour, or one-half of 
the salaries of teachers. All other expenditures are to be provided for by the 
local board. 

(7g) Supervision.—The State board for vocational education through its fund 
for teacher training and supervision is to provide adequate assistance to loca! 
teachers in organizing material for teaching purposes without cost to the local 
board. 

(h) Course of study—A general mill course in textile instruction is to be 
offered. The course is divided into three main groups under the respective 
headings of carding, weaving, and spinning. Group A recites as follows: Mon- 
day, carding; Wednesday, weaving; Friday, spinning. Group B—Tuesday, 
‘arding; Thursday, weaving; Saturday, spinning. 

(i) Students—-Fifteen operatives regularly employed in the Sylacauga Mills 
who are 16 years of age or over sre to be selected for each group. If the de- 
mand for the course exceeds 30, 2 waiting list is to be established and enrolled 
in the order of application and selection. 

(j) Teachers.—Three teachers for cach group, one for carding, one for weav- 
ing, and one for spinning, are to be provided. The teaching group is to be made 
up of second hands, overseers, or higher officials. Teachers are to be paid at 
the rate of $1.50 per hour for the first year’s work, $1.75 for the second year, 
and $2 for the third and succeeding years. 

(k) Plant and equipment—Plant, equipment, and supplies are to be fur- 
nished by the local board of education. Instruction will be given in the mill. 
community building, or school building. Well lighted, heated, and ventilated 
rooms, with adequate blackboard, seating, and writing facilities, with ready 
access to the entire mill equipment, is to be considered the minimum require- 


ment. 





1By continuing the class for one-half hour on employees’ time it is thought that dis 
interested pupils will be eliminated from the class. This is the company’s method o 
avoiding “ deadheads’"’ on company time. 

2The change was made at the Saturday session on account of the plant being in opea 
tion only one-half day and to avoid the difficulties arising from pay day. 
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Works Councils and Shop Committees in the 
United States. 


RECENT study on works councils in the United States, b: 
the National Industrial Conference Board, furnishing another 
evidence of the widespread interest in plans for representa 

tion of employees in industry, covers 176 companies or corporations 
having works councils in 225 different industrial plants, affecting 
approximately 500,000 workers. In addition to those plans created a 
a result of awards of the National War Labor Board, the Shipbuild 
ing Labor Adjustment Board, and other Government agencies, there 
are 105 which were voluntarily put in operation by employers. The 
term “works council,” which has not been generally adopted in this 
country, was determined upon, the report states, as being more definite 
and exact than that of “shop committee” which has been commonly 
used. 

Owing to the comparatively brief experience of nearly all the 
existing committees, no recommendation as to the establishment of 
works councils is made in the report, which gives a brief account of 
their development from the comparatively recent date of 1904, when 
the frrst known example of a works committee was formed at the 
plant of the Nernst Lamp Co., in Pittsburgh. The report makes 
a distinction between the principle of collective dealing by employecs 
of individual establishments with their employers and collective 
bargaining which involves recognition of labor unions as organiz:- 
tions, and states that the institution of works councils includes 
acceptance of the former principle only. 

A tabulation of works councils by industries shows that 144 were 
found m the metal trades, while 81 were distributed over other in- 
dustries, and that in the distribution by size of establishment thie 
majority were found im plants having over 500 workers. Of particr 
lar interest was the distribution according to the extent of trade- 
unionism. There were 81 plants from which information was re- 
cetved on this subject, and but 2 of these were “ closed nonunion shops ” 
and one other nominally so. Out of about 60 firms reporting thie 





1 National Industrial Conference Board. Works councils in the United States. 3oston, 


October, 1919, 155 pp. Research report No. 21. 
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percentage of union labor in their employ only 8 had no union 
members, while the number of trade-unionists in the majority of the 
establishments ranged from 20 to 90 per cent of the force. 

The details of organization, the scope of the plans, and the func- 
tions and activities of the works committees are dealt with in consid- 
erable detail, but it is in the chapter on “ Experience with works 
councils” that the main interest lies, since heretofore, owing to their 
brief existence, there has been little information collected as to the 
results attained by the committees. There are various factors which 
affect the success of such attempts which must be taken into consid- 
eration, the report states, such as “the individual circumstances 
under which they were formed, differences in type of organization, the 
character of relations between employer and employees, the person- 
ality of the management, the type of employees, the size of establish- 
ment, and industrial conditions prevailing at the time of their in- 
troduction.” 

It is stated that only a small minority of the councils have been 
entirely given up or have failed to work satisfactorily, and in most 
of these cases the committees were established by governmental 
agencies to meet war emergencies. In general, it is said that the 
committees have had a beneficial effect on labor conditions, although 
in a few instances they seem to have aggravated labor troubles. 
They evidently have been of some effect in reducing labor turnover, 
but there seems to be only a small amount of evidence of an increase 
in productive efficiency through their influence or of reduction of 
tardiness or absenteeism. There was evidence in most cases report- 
ing that a conservative type of employee had been elected to member- 
ship, although approval of the ones selected was by no means unani- 
mous. In general it was found that the committees have been in- 
rtrumental in improving the relations between management and em- 
ployees, and 23 establishments reported that labor difficulties have 
decreased or been entirely eliminated through the agency of the 
committees. 

Definite testimony of the effect of -the councils on the spread of 
unionism was given in 13 cases, 7 of which reported an increase in 
union membership, while among the remainder it decreased. The 
report as a whole seems to show such a diversified experience that it 
is difficult to generalize as to the effect of the councils, although the 
conclusion was reached as a result of the investigation that they are 
“worthy of unprejudiced consideration on the part of American 
industry.” 
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Shop Committees and Industrial Councils.* 


N INVESTIGATION has recently been made under the di- 

rection of the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce having 
for its purpose the consideration of the problem of labor adjust- 
ment, through the medium of shop committee systems, particu- 
larly as it might relate to the development of such plans in industrial 
plants in New Jersey. 

Preceding this study a series of conferences were held in Newark 
by the chamber of commerce to which several large industrial estab- 
lishments were invited to send both employer and employee representa- 
tives. At the second meeting a committee, with representatives of 
organized labor and of capital, employees and employers of plants 
having shop committees, and the public, was appointed to study the 
systems and make recommendations. This committee after a third 
conference recommended that a national conference should be called 
and also that the chamber of commerce should authorize a thorough 
investigation of the question. 

‘With this as a background a special study was made of the 
systems in 13 establishments which were decided upon as embodying 
practically all the features to be found in any of the systems now 
in force. 


In speaking of the various types of shop committee plans the 
writer of the report of the investigation says: 


Whatever name or form a shop committee may assume, it may be, broadly 
speaking, described and distinguished by three features: It involves the 
election of delegates by the workers of the shop; the constitution of these dele- 
gates into one or several committees; the dealings between such committee or 
committees and the management either in a joint committee session or through 
individual delegates or delegations and interviews. 

The writer does not cover any new ground in the discussion of the 
objects and functions of shop committees, the subjects mentioned as 
being within the province of shop committees being practically the 
same as those which have been advocated by the majority of writers 
on the subject. The analysis of the relation of shop committees to 
labor unions, however, is both comprehensive and illuminating. The 
discussion covers the possibility of substituting shop committees for 
unionism, the dangers to be found in a destructive rivalry, recogni- 
tion of the unions, centralization of power in union organization, 
the shop committee as a means toward filling the breach within the 





1 New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce. Bureau of State Research. Shop commit- 
tees and industrial councils. Pts. I and II. Prepared by Paul Studensky, supervisor of 
staff on industrial relations. Newark, July, 1919, 63 pp. “‘ New Jersey,’ Consecutive 
No, 18, 
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union organization, and shop committees in union shops. The 
opinion is expressed that owing to the possibility of rapid organiza- 
tion of workers in individual establishments it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for employers to adopt a‘neutral attitude toward the 
labor unions, and that “ only the development of an appreciation on 
the part of the employers of the need of labor organization and on 
the part of the latter of the value of shop committees can prevent an 
undesirable conflict.” “Company unions,” the writer believes, pre- 
sent little opportunity for the establishment of amicable relations, 
but this must be secured through recognition of the unions and par- 
ticipation by them in the development of shop committees, and 
through this utilization of the shop committee the evils connected 
with centralization of power in the hands of a few labor officials may 
be corrected. Without this he considers there is danger of a de- 
structive rivalry between the two types of organization which will 
inevitably result in the destruction of one or the other of them. 

The failure of the unions to keep the organization ee 
enough to suit the rank and file of the workers may be remedied, i 
the writer’s opinion, by utilizing the workshop committees to give a 
larger amount of authority to the average member while thus leaving 
the leaders opportunity to devote their attention to the broader 
problems of the labor movement. 

Industrial councils are advocated as a means of stabilizing con- 
ditions throughout whole industries or over all the industries of 
certain areas—local, State, national, and international. Councils 
have now been agreed upon by representatives of employers and em- 
ployed in six industries: Clothing, electrical, harbor marine, lone- 
shore, ocean marine, and printing, while plans for councils covering 
a certain area include the International Labor Conference, National 
(United States) Industrial Conference, Canadian National Indus- 
trial Conference, New Jersey Industrial Council, New York State 
Labor Board, and industrial community councils. The question has 
been raised as to whether industrial councils combined with shop 
committee systems will supersede labor unions. To the writer this 
,does not seem probable, since in a measure there will always be a 
conflict of interests. 

The 13 shop committee systems considered in the report are 
divided into 5 groups representing the following types: The War 
Labor et plan; the wines tna of a aa committee system w - 
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Application of Industrial Couneil Plan to 
British Civil Service. 


HE subcommittee of the Interdepartmental Committee of the 

British Government, appointed to draw up a plan by which 

the Whitley industrial council scheme might be applied to the 
administrative branches of the civil service, submitted its report in 
March, 1919, which was approved by the War Cabinet and was con- 
sidered on April 8 at a conference of representatives of associations 
covering practically the whole of the administrative, clerical, manipu- 
lative, and manual civil services and officials of the Government de 
partments concerned. This report was noted somewhat at length 
in the Monruiy Laror Review for July, 1919 (pp. 123-126). The 
matter was subsequently referred to a committee of 30 representing, 
in equal numbers, the Government departments and the civil-service 


associations, and its report was on July 3 submitted to a joint con 


ference of official representatives and representatives of the staff 
associations presided over by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
was adopted with certain modifications. This report of the national 
provisional joint committee was noted in the Monrutry Lapor Rryiew 
for August (p. 132). 

Following the adoption of this latter report a national council 
the administrative and the legal departments of the Govern 
was established, and on July a committee of five official rep 
sentatives and five staff representatives was appointed to draw 
a model consiitution.t This has been done and has been circulated 
the Treasury, together with a letter recommending that ste} 
taken to form departmental councils on the lines indicated. Th 
model constitution consists of 26 paragraphs dealing with member 
ship, officers, objects and functions, committees, ete. Paragraphs 13 
to 16, covering objects and functions, are as follows: 


ys 
< 


1 
> 
») 


( 
) 


18. General objects.—The general objects of the council shall be to secure the 
greatest measure of cooperation between the administration, in its capacity as 
employer, and the general body ef the staff, in nh 
ment, with a view to increased efficiency in the department 
well-being of those employed; to provide machinery for 

inees; and generally to bring together the experience and different points of 


atters affecting the depart- 
combined with the 


dealing with griev- 


view respecting conditions of service within the department. 

14. Functions—The scope of the council shall comprise all matters which 
affect the conditions of service of the staff in the department, and its functions 
shall include the following: 

(I) Provision of the best means fer utilizing the ideas and experience of the 
staff. , 


1 Data taken from the Labour Gazette, London, September, 1919 (p. 371). 
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(II) Means for securing to the staff a greater share In and responsibility 
for the determination and observance of the conditions under which their 
duties are carried out. 

(III) Determination of the general principles governing conditions of service, 
e. g., recruitment, hours, tenure, and remuneration, in so far as these matters 
are peculiar to members of the staff of the department. 

(IV) The encouragement of the further education of the staff, and their 
training in higher administration and organization. 

(V) Improvement of office machinery and organization, and the provision of 
opportunities for the full consideration of suggestions by the staff on this 
subject. 

(VI) The consideration of proposed legislation so far as it has a bearing 
upon the position of members of the staff in relation to their employment in the 
department. 

(VII) The discussion of the general principles governing superannuation 
and their application to the members of the staff in the department. 

15. Promotion and discipline-—Without prejudice to the responsibility of 
the head of the department for making promotions and maintaining discipline, 
it shall be within the competence of the council (1) to discuss any promotion in 
regard to which it is represented by the staff side that the principles of promo- 
tion accepted by or with the sanction of the national council have been violated ; 
and (2) to discuss any case in which disciplinary action has been taken if it is 
represented by the staff side that such a course is desirable. 

16. Questions common to two or more departments (including the * * * 
department), not being general questions, shall be reported to the national coun- 
cil. The council may request the national council to appoint a chairman for 
interdepartmental meetings for the consideration of such questions. 
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Employment in Selected Industries in 
November, 1919. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
concerning the volume of employment in November, 1919. from 
representative establishments in 13 manufacturing industries. 

Comparing the figures of November, 1919, with those of identical 
establishments for November, 1918, it appears that in 10 industries 
there was an increase in the number of persons employed, while in 3 
there was a decrease. The largest increase, 29.8 per cent, is shown in 
automobile manufacturing, and the greatest decreases—33.7 and 26.9 
per cent—appear in iron and steel and in car building and repairing, 
respectively. 

Eleven of the 13 industries show an increase in the total amount of 
the pay roll for November, 1919, as compared with November, 1918, 
and two show a decrease. The most important percentage increases— 
68.4, 67.4, 59.5, and 52.1—appear in men’s ready-made clothing, silk, 
automobile manufacturing, and boots and shoes, respectively. De- 
creases of 33.5 and 25.3 per cent are found in iron and steel and car 
building and repairing. The large increases over last year are due to 
the fact that the figures for last year were affected by the signing 
of the armistice and the epidemic of influenza. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER, 
1918, AND NOVEMBER, 1919. 





! 

; Number on pay | 
roll in tom | Per Amount of pay roll Per 
ments vem ber— | cent in November— cent 


6 ae ly MURR A (le I 
ing for of i. en rem 
Novem-) pay roll. be gg A agg 
beck 1918 | 1919 | crease | 1918 1919 | crease 
years. | (—). | (—). 
| 








| 


Automobile manufacturing... 46 . -|121,491 (157,661 | +29.8 $3,119,036 $4,974,783 
Boots and shoes 71 |... 56,621 | 63,569 | +12.3 922,484 1,403,470 
Car sone ond repairing... 56 76,992 | 56,307 | —26.9 4,818,950 | 3,597,519 
Cigar manufacturing 53 .-| 18,848 | 17,525 | — 7. 287, 626 367,317 
Men’s ready-made clothing... -- .do...-| 18,782 | 20,569 | + 9. 347, 899 586, 009 | 
Cotton finishing 18 |,..do....| 13,730 | 15,684 | +14. 249, 532 340, 517 
Cotton manufacturing --.do....| 48,227 | 53,953 | +11. 714,700 | 911,189 
Hosiery and underwear -..do....| 33,291 | 34,139 | + 2. 445,013 | _ 585, 280 
Iron and steel 174,320 (115,601 | —33:7 11,598,124 | 7,714,218 
| 


~, 
— 





16,159 | 17,624} + 9. 314,337 | 426,873 

..-| 28,934 | 30,216 | + 4. 602,938 | 737,943 

.| 14,197 | 16,901 | +19. 416,816 | 697,689 

.| 43,432 | 47,474 | + 9.3 ea | 986, 447 
| 


CO kr ICI ON Oro ¢ 
. .) . 
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The table following shows the number of persons actually working 
on the last full day of the reported pay period in November, 1918, and 
November, 1919. The number of establishments reporting on this 
question is small, and this fact should be taken into consideration 
when studying these figures. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON THE LAST FUL! 
DAY’S OPERATION IN NOVEMBER, 1918, AND NOVEMBER, 1919. 



































. Number actually work- 

—— : ing wted metas 4 7 Per cent 

: reported pay perio , ‘ 
pawns Period of in Nov Seine of increase 

Industry. ‘ pay roll. (+) or de- 
Noveinber, sie crease (—). 
— 1918 1919 

Automobile manufacturing................ 26 | 1 week.... 73, 243 106, 541 +45.5 
BER CEE TGR os 2 din 0.4 0000 60 tcnqnesenses fe Bee 11,904 14, 058 +18.1 
Car building and repairing..........-...... 53 i month...! 66, 458 50, 817 —23.5 
Cigar manufacturing......-.......-... ee 12 | 1 week....} 3, 895 4,136 + 6.2 
Men’s ready made clothing................ Le eee | 4,006 4,360 + 8.8 
Cotton finishing ..............--------+.--. 04.1 .5.08R, . econ 9,442 10, 603 +12.3 
Cotton manufacturing. .................... a | ee 23,194 26,734 +15.3 
Hosiery and underwear...........-......-- ee eae 14,177 15,397 | = + 8.6 
S| ae 77|%month...| 125,897 87, 664 —30.4 
Leather manufacturing ...................- 20 | 1 week. ++] 12,357 13, 092 + 5.9 
aoe DEPT ISG sda Nscvéetsasocasuccauns oe " ee 16, 046 15, 884 — 1.0 
St Ai Rtas Gitenodiniethvdibanieengnas 26 | 2 weeks. ..| 8, 803 10,715 421.7 
ia wien dati dale Kb b60 Jon civecevie 41 | | betasshhed 32, 621 | 37,055 +13.6 








Comparative data for November, 1919, and October, 1919, appear 
in the following table. The figures show that in 12 industries there 
Was an increase in the number of persons on the pay roll in November 
as compared with October and in one a decrease. 

The largest increases in the number of people employed appear in 
iron and steel, 17.3 per cent; cigar manufacturing, 12.6 per cent: 
men’s ready-made clothing, 5.6 per cent; and silk, 5.1 per cent. A 
decrease of 1.5 per cent is shown in cotton manufacturing. 

In comparing November, 1919, with October of this year, eight 
industries show an increase in the amount of money paid to em- 
ployees and five a decrease. The most important increase is one of 
20.9 per cent in cigar manufacturing, while iron and steel, men’s 
ready-made clothing, and silk show percentage increases of 17.4, 11.9, 
and 11.2, respectively. The most important decreases are 4.2 per cent 
in cotton manufacturing and 2 per cent in automobile manufacturing. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS LM CCTOBER 
NOVEMBER, 1919. 


Estab- Number on pay} p | Amount of pay roll 
lish- rollin - in 

ments | er | 

re} p oOrt- 

ing for 
Onbober | | 
land No} 

vember.| 


Industry. of pay 


roll. 





i 
Automobile manufactur- | 
in g Peer ee ee eeseeseeecees : 1 we k ° 
soots and shoes ae ee 
Car building and repair- 
ing i month 
Cigar manufacturing. ....| 51] 1 k 
Men’s ready-made Cloth- | 
Cotton finishing 
Cotton manufacturing. . 
Hosiery and underw ear. 
Jron and steel 


Leather manufacturing... 
Paper making 


Woolen 


A comparatively small number of establishments reported as to 
the number of persons working on the last full day of the reported 
pay periods. The following table gives in comparable form the 
figures for October and November, 1919. The small number of 
establishments represented should be noted when using these figures 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDE} ESTABL SEMEN? ‘'S ON THE I] 
DAY’S OPERATION IN BI R AND NOVEMBER, 1919 


| Numberactually work 
ing on last full day 
of reported pay pe- 
Industry. 
October, | November,| 
1919. 1919. | 





Automobile manufacturing bees 27 | 1 week....! OR, 396 106, 744 
Boots and shoes see a 12, 473 | 13,491 | 
Car building and repairing 54} 4 month... 51, 480 | 51, 129 | 
Cigar manufacturin 13 | 1 week.... 1, 64 +, 676 | 
Men’s ready-made clothing | she 3, Se 3, 825 | 
Cotton finishing { cee , 862 | 11 012 
Cotton manufacturing 3 MEBiccnsive 26, 92 27,090 
Hosiery and underwear 23 |...do 5, 32 15,421 | 
Tron and steel 1 month... 88, 34 108, 958 
Leather manufacturing week. ... , 672 | 12, 839 | 
Pa king io 25 |... 3, 527 | 16,43 4] 
S 3 seks... , 093 12, 50 

| 1 week... 37,645 | 37, 200 | 





Changes in Wage Rates. 


During the period October 15 to November 15, 1919, there were 
increases in all of the 13 industries. Of the establishments report- 
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ing, many did not answer the inquiry relative to this item, but in 
such cases it is not likely that changes were made. 

Automobile manufacturing: One plant reported an increase of 
approximately 10 per cent, but made no other statement. In one 
firm 1.8 per cent of the people received 8.3 per cent increase in wages. 
Five per cent of the men in one establishment received an increase.of 
6 per cent. One concern granted a 4 per cent increase to 9 per cent of 
the employees, and another shop gave an increase of 1.89 per cent to 
43.3 per cent of the force. All of the men in one plant received an 
increase of 1 per cent. Two concerns reported a few individual 
increases. 

Boots and shoes: One concern gave an increase of 29 per cent to 5 
per cent of the pieceworkers and 12 per cent to 14 per cent of day 
help. About 25 per cent of the employees in one plant received a 25 
per cent of the pieceworkers and 12 per cent to 14 per cent of day 
affecting 15 per cent of the men in one, and 10 per cent in the other. 
An increase of 23 per cent to 8} per cent of the force was granted by 
one firm. Twelve per cent of the employees in one concern received 
an increase of 18 per cent, while one establishment gave an increase 
of 124 per cent to 20 per cent of the force. Two plants reported a 2 
per cent increase affecting 3 per cent of the men in each. One firm 
reported an increase but gave no further data. 

Car building and repairing: One car building shop granted a 124 
per cent increase to 16% per cent of its employees. Several increases 
were reported by the railroads in accordance with the national agree- 
ment made valid by the Director General of Railroads. 

Cigar manufacturing: One establishment reported a 33 per cent 
increase to 90 per cent of the force. Increases ranging from 4} to 
27} per cent affecting 70 per cent of the employees were given by one 
firm. All of the men in one concern received an increase of 25 per 
cent. Two factories reported a 20 per cent increase, affecting all 
of the employees in one firm and 90 per cent of the men in the other; 
this second firm also gave an increase of 10 per cent to 10 per cent of 
its employees. Four concerns gave an increase of 10 per cent, 
affecting all of the force in two plants, 95 per cent of the men in the 
third, and 40 per cent of the employees in the fourth. Sixty per 
cent of the help in one factory received a 5 per cent increase. One 
concern reported an increase to all of its men but made no state- 
ment concerning the percentage of the increase. 

Men’s ready-made clothing: One establishment reported increases 
ranging from 10 to 25 per cent affecting 75 per cent of the force. All 
of the employees in one concern received an increase of about 15 per 
cent. One plant granted a $6 per week increase to all of the force. 
One establishment that reported an average increase of $5 per week 
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gave no further data, and four other concerns granted an increase of 
$5 per week, affecting all of the men in two establishments, 90 per 
cent of the employees in the third establishment, while the fourth 
failed to mention the proportion of the force affected. 

Cotton finishing: One concern reported an increase of 10 per cent 
affecting 5 per cent of the employees. 

Cotton manufacturing: All of the men in one establishment re- 
ceived an increase of 12} per cent and all of the force in another 
plant were increased about 10 per cent. 

Hosiery and underwear: One mill gave a 75 per cent increase to 
15 per cent of the force, while another concern granted an increase 
of 5 per cent, but failed to state the number affected. One plant 
reported an increase but made no other statement. 

Iron and steel: One plant granted a 10 per cent increase to 40 
per cent of the force, while another concern gave increases ranging 
from 5 to 10 per cent which affected 5 per cent of the employees. One 
mill increased the 40 per cent bonus to 55 per cent, affecting all em- 
ployees except bar mill rollers, heaters, and brick masons, and also 
gave a 9 per cent increase to 98.1 per cent of the force. Twenty per 
cent of the men in one plant received an increase of 6 per cent. 

Leather manufacturing: An increase of 10 per cent affecting 14 
per cent of the men was reported by one establishment and another 
firm gave a 7 per cent increase to 80 per cent of all female employees. 

Paper making: One establishment granted an 8 per cent increase to 
97 per cent of the fcerce. One firm reported increases of 10 to 25 
cents per day affecting 10 per cent of the force. One concern gave 
several individual increases. 

Silk: An increase of 20 per cent to 663 per cent of the employees 
was reported by one firm. Three concerns gave 10 per cent increases 
affecting all of the men in one, 10 per cent of the force in the second, 
but the third failed to state the per cent of the employees affected. 
All of the men in one establishment received an increase of about 10 
per cent. Ejighty-two per cent of the force in one firm received a 9 
per cent increase and about 18 per cent of the men in another mill 
received an increase of approximately 9 per cent. Two factories 
granted an increase of 7 per cent to 30 per cent of their force. One 
concern gave 90 per cent of the force a 5 per cent increase, and in 
another mill all hands were increased $1 per week. 

Woolen: One firm reported a 10 per cent increase to 10 per cent of 
the employees. 
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Report of Employment Exchanges in _ the 
United Kingdom. 


S REPORTED by the British Labor Gazette for November. 

1919, the operations of the employment exchanges for thi: 

five weeks ending October 10, 1919, are summarized: « 
follows: 

‘Fhe average daily number of registrations, of vacancies notifie«. 
und of vacancies filled during the five weeks was 15,781, 5,376, and 
3.028, respectively. 

Conrpared with the previous month, the daily average of regis- 
trations showed an increase of 11 per cent, while the daily average 
of vacancies notified and vacancies filled showed decreases of 13.6 per 
eent and 14.3 per cent, respectively. The marked increase in the 
number of registrations was due to the unemployment caused by the 
rathvay strike and the molders’ dispute. Concurrently with an in- 
erease in applications for work there were decreases in the daily 
average number of vacancies notified and vacancies filled. 

In the principal occupational groups the daily average number of 
applications from adults was 13,867—10,298 men and 3,569 women. 
There were 4,396 vacancies reported—2,340 men and 2,056 women. 
The average daily number of positions filled was 3,628. When com- 
pared with the previous month there was a decline of 16 per cent 
among men and 5 per cent among women. 

The occupational groups m which there were the largest number 
of positions filled by men were: Engineering, shipbuilding, and con- 
struction of vehicles, 21 per cent; building, 20 per cent; and trans- 
port, 10 per cent. Sixteen per cent were general laborers. Over 50 
per cent of the women were placed in domestic service, 9 per cent in 
agriculture, and 6 per cent in fexttles. 

As regards juveniles, the daily average of registrations was 1,914. 
while that of vacancies notified was 980. The daily average number 
of vacancies filled during the month as compared with the previous 
month showed a decrease of 24 per cent. 
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Volume of Employment in the United Kingdom 
in October, 1919. 


Hi following figures as to the condition of employment i: 
Great Britain and Ireland in October, 1919, as compared wit! 
September, 1919, and October, 1918, have been compiled fro 

figures appearing in the British Labor Gazette for November, 1)! 
Similar information for July was published in the October Lanox 
REVIEW. 

In comparing October, 1919, with September, 1919, relative to t! 


+) 


number of employees, respective increases of 4, 3.2, 3.1, and 3 per: 
are shown in glass, cement, corset, and lace trades. The large=t 
decreases—5.7 and 4.8 per cent—appear in iron and steel and seam 

The aggregate earnings of employees in October, 1919, as com- 
pared with September, 1919, show increases in every industry. T 
worsted, glass, pottery, and woolen trades show respective 
centage increases of 8.2, 7.9, 6.7 and 6.6. 

In October, 1919, as compared with October, 1918, as to the num 
of persons employed, dock and riverside labor shows an increase of 
72.4 per cent; the cement trade, an increase of 69.7 per cent; the foo 
preparation trades, an increase of 40.1 per. cent; quarrying. 
increase of 38.6 per cent; and the printing trade, an increase of 38.4 
per cent. The largest decrease—5.6 per cent—appears in iron and 
steel. 

Comparing October, 1919, with October, 1918, on the question 
arnings of employees, increases of 71.6, 71.2, 68.2, 65.6, and 63.5 per 
cent are shown in cement, cotton, food preparation, printing, and 
brick trades, respectively. Fourteen trades show increases ranging 
from 26.6 to 60.6 per cent, while linen shows an increase of 6.8 | 
cent, and the tailoring trade, an increase of 1 per cent. There were 
no decreases during the period mentioned. 
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VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM (GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND) IN OCTOBER, 1919, AS COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER, 1919, AND OCTOBER, 1918. 


[Compiled from figures in the Labour Gazette, London, November, 1919.] 
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Coal mining: 
Average number of days 
worked 
Number of employees 
Iron mining: 
Average number of days 
worked 
Number of employees. . .... 
Quarrying: 
Average number of days 
worked 
Number of employees. . .... 
Pig iron: Number of furnaces in 
blast 
Iron and steel works: 
Number of employees. ..... 
Number of shifts worked . - - 
Tin plate, steel, and galvanized 
sheet trades: Number of mills 
in operation 
Cotton trade: 
Number of employees. ..... 
Earnings of employees, 
Woolen trade: 
Number of employees. ..... 
Earnings of employees, 
Worsted trade: 
Number of employees, 
Earnings of employees 
Hosiery trade: 
Number of employees. ..... 
Earnings of employees, 
Jute trade: 
Number of employees. . .... 
Earnings of employees. 
Linen trade: 
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Number of employees. . .... 
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Other clothing trades: 
Dressmaking and 
nery—Nuimber of 
=. ce eee 
holesale mantle, costume, 
blouses, ete.—Number of 
employees— 

London..... 

Manchester 

Glasgow 

Corset trade—Number of 
employees 
Woodworking and furnishing: 
Number of employees?....... 
Brick trade: 
Number of employees 
Earnings of employees. 
Cement trade: 
Number of employees. ..... 
Earnings of employees. ..... 
Paper, printing, and bookbind- 
pe ey = 
aper trades— 

Number of employees 
reported by trade- 
unions.. 

Number of employees 
reported by employers 

Earnings of employees 
reported by employers 

Printing trades— 

Number of employees 
reported by trade- 
unions 3 

Number of employees 
reported by employers 

Earnings of employees 
reported by employers 

Bookbinding trades— 

Number of employees 
reported by trade- 
ES b ccescnsceens 

Number of employees 
reported by employers| 

Earnings of employees 


reported by employers 
Pottery trades: —__ 
Number of employees. ..... 


Farnings of employees, 
Glass trades: 

Number of employees.,..... 

Earnings of employees, 
Food-preparation trades: 

Number of employees. ..... 

Earnings of employees 
Dock and riverside labor: Num- 

ber of employees.. 

Seamen: Number of employees. 
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Employment of Disabled ex-Service Men in 
Great Britain. 


HROUGH a royal proclamation the British Government re- 

cently launched a new scheme for the employment of disabled 

ex-service men having for its primary object a more rapid 
absorption into industry of men disabled in the war by means of a 
closer cooperation of employers. Any employer who engages to 
adopt this plan will have his name enrolled upon a national list 
called the “ King’s National Roll” and is entitled to use upon his 
correspondence an official device “ indicating that he recognizes the 
national obligation to the disabled and that his share therein is 
gladly undertaken.” The scheme, which is reminiscent of the cita- 
tion awarded by the United States War and Navy Departments to 
employers guaranteeing to reemploy 100 per cent of their former 
employees who had entered the service, is said to be an application of 
the “ Rothband scheme” and “ Rotherham scheme,” from the former 
of which it derives the “ National Roll” and the royal appeal; from 
the latter the 5 per cent limit and the correspondence device. 

Briefly summarized the scheme as adopted is as follows: 

Every employer in the United Kingdom who employs 10 or more workers 
is asked to undertake to employ as many disabled ex-service men as possible, 
with a minimum of 5 per cent of his total establishment. Those employers 
who can absorb more than 5 per cent are strongly urged to do so. Employers 
may count toward their percentage any disabled men already in their employ 
or in training in their premises, and also any vacancies they have guaranteed 
to the Ministry of Labor to leave open for disabled men in training elsewhere. 
The special percentages to be adopted for particular trades have been indicated 
by the advisory central bodies, but where such action has not yet been taken, 
or where the recommendation issued does not fit local circumstances, local 
technical advisory committees will prescribe the percentage. 

As indicated in the summarization of the scheme, the plan has 
been discussed with a majority of the staple trades in Great Britain. 
By some it has been adopted as it stands, while others have accepted 
it with modifications. 

No dilution of skilled labor is contemplated by the adoption of this 
scheme, nor does it vitiate any arrangements regarding training 
already existing between the Ministry of Labor and the trade advis- 
ory committees. It is suggested that the eligibility of disabled men 
for training be decided upon through agreements between employers 
and trade-unions. In case the training given in institutions for this 
purpose is insufficient to meet the requirements of any trade the Min- 





1The Labour Gazette, London, September, 1919, p. 371. 
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ister of Labor may require the employer to furnish training in his 
own establishment for the positions guaranteed by him. 

In order that there shall be no detrimental effect upon existing rates 
of wages “the wages of trained disabled men will,” according to the 
royal proclamation, “be fixed according to agreements made on 
their behalf with the trade advisory committee. With regard to 
untrained disabled men on work not normally performed by skille’ 
men, wages will be fixed by the special arrangements in operatio> 
for the settling of wages questions in trades where such arrangemens 
exist, and in other trades disabled men should, generally speaking, 
receive the district rate of wages. Exceptional cases in which the 
earning capacity of the disabled man is abnormally reduced may, in 
the last resort, be referred to the local technical advisory committee. 
the local employment committee, or the appropriate trade body. In 
no case must the possession of a disability pension be taken into 
account in computing the rate of wages.” ? 

The proclamation further points out that “a ‘disabled man’ is, 
technically speaking. (a) any man in possession of a disablement 
pension, (6) any man who has received from the Ministry of Pen- 
sions a gratuity for a minor disablement or aggravation of a com- 
plaint, and who is adjudged by the local employment committee to 
be incapacitated, either wholly or in part, from following his normal 
occupation.” * 

Since the publication of the royal proclamation the scheme has 
been extended to undertakings in which fewer than 10 workers are 
employed, thus reaching every employer of labor in the United King- 
dom. From the last report—November 4, 1919—5,088? firms have 
adopted the scheme, interest in which is rapidly increasing. These 
firms employ 725,000 workers and have agreed to give positions to 
46,000 disabled men. 

Among the important branches of industry in which this method 
of placing disabled soldiers is being tried out are: 24 municipalities; 
6 electrical works; 5 tramways; 12 gas companies; 4 newspapers; 6 
shipping companies: 7 engineering firms; 6 provision firms; 5 cloth- 
ing and boot manufacturers; and 4 printing establishments. Some of 
the firms are now establishing training centers for the men they wish 
to employ. 

In the civil service, apart from the mdustrial departments, the 
number of disabled men employed on October 27, 1919, had passed 
ihe established 5 per cent, and Sir Robert Horne, the minister of 








1 Manchester (England) Guardian, Sept. 15, 1919, p. 7. 
2 Idem. 
*Great Britain. Ministry of Labor. Month's Work, November, 1919, p. 83, 
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labor, estimated that by December 1 it would be at least 8 per cent 
ef the total number employed. In the industrial departments of 
the Government the number of disabled men employed is _ not 
definitely known, but available information indicates that it is ove! 
5 per cent. The railways have not been able to guarantee employing 
a definite percentage of disabled men, but they have taken on from 
3 to 4 per cent of them in addition to the number of their own men 
who are being reabsorbed into the service. 
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Women in the Government Service.’ 


OR many years people interested in securing equality of oppor- 
HK tunity for woman workers have felt that this equality did not 
exist in the Government service, the place above all others 
where every citizen of the country should be assured of equal oppor- 
tunity. Because of the tremendous influx of women into new occupa- 
tions during the war, and the consequent general recognition of their 
abilities along many different lines, it was felt that the time was ripe 
for discovering to what extent the new attitude toward woman 
workers had penetrated the various branches of the Government 
service. With this object in view the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor arranged to make a study of positions 
in the Government service open by examination to women as com- 
pared with those closed to women. The study was begun in Septem- 
ber, 1919. Part I, which emphasizes the fact that women were ex- 
cluded from 60 per cent of the examinations held from January 1, 
1919, to June 30, 1919, was completed on October 16, and submitted 
to the Civil Service Commission on October 27. 

On November 5, 10 days after receiving the report, the Civil 
Service Commission passed a ruling opening all examinations to both 
women and men, leaving it to the discretion of the appointing officers 
to specify the sex desired when requesting certification of eligibles. 

On November 19, a bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
McLean, of Connecticut, amending the statute now in force which 
dates back to 1870 and provides that at the discretion of the head of 
any department women may be appointed to any clerkship in the 
Government service. The amendment provides that in requesting a 
register of eligibles for appointment the nominating and appointing 
officials shall not specify sex unless sex is a physical barrier to the 
proper performance of the duties to be fulfilled. 

Thus one of the ends desired has already been almost completely 
accomplished. Once the facts were assembled the rapidity with 





1This summary of the report on women in the Government service by the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor was prepared by that bureau, 
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which the remedy was supplied gives rise to a hope that Part II of 
the report, showing an equally serious discrimination in the matter 
of appointments and entrance salaries, may have as satisfactory a 
result. 

The entire report was submitted both to the Civil Service Com- 
mission and to the Joint Commission on Reclassification of Salaries. 
A subcommittee of the latter on the employment conditions of 
women in the civil service has incorporated the material in its report 
to the committee on employment policies which has been adopted 
and passed on to the commission. 


Exclusion of Women from Examinations. 


The largest employer of labor in the country and the employer of 
the greatest variety of labor, the United States Government, has as 
its employment agent the Civil Service Commission. This commis- 
sion is responsible for securing the proper person for almost every 
position in the Government service except those of unskilled labor, 
in some States, and those filled by presidential appointment. ‘The 
appointment of women to any Government position is still regulated 
by a statute written in 1870 which declared that women may in the 
discretion of the head of any department be appointed to any of the 
clerkships therein authorized by law. From this statute has sprung 
the custom of opening examinations to both sexes or closing them to 
either sex at the discretion of the head of any department, regardless 
of the fact that neither rule nor law covers the examination itself. 
When a vacancy occurs for which the Civil Service Commission has 
no register of eligible persons, the head of the bureau in which the 
vacancy occurs informs the Civil Service Commission of its needs, 
indicating whether a man or a woman is desired for the position or 
whether no discrimination will be made. The decision in this mat- 
ter is based upon the needs of the particular bureau. Barring women 
or men from any examination, however, bars them not only from the 
special occupation for which the examination is given but from all 
kindred occupations. All other bureaus which may require services 
of the same or like quality as those specified in the examination are 
confined to a register made up exclusively of one sex when the oppo- 
site sex might be as acceptable or preferable; or they must ask for 
a special examination in which no sex line is drawn; or they must 
seek the woman or man desired among those already in the Govern- 
ment service. The bureau asking for the examination in the first in- 
stance may, without question, require the services of men only or 





1 This article summarizes the report of conditions as found during the period covered 
and, of course, takes no account of the recent ruling of the Civil Service Commission, 
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women only, but by closing the examination to either sex, all other 
bureaus are restricted in the choice of service or forced to call for 
special examinations entailing an additional expenditure of time and 
money. 

From January 1, 1919, to June 30, 1919, the Civil Service Com- 
mission held examinations to obtain eligible people for vacancies in 
260 different types of positions, exclusive of manufacturing and me- 
chanical positions in the ordnance factories, quartermaster depots, 
and navy yards, and exclusive of unskilled labor positions... Women 
were excluded from examinations for 59.6 per cent of these occupa- 
tions, tests for 155 of the occupations being open to men only. In 
the scientific and professional positions women were excluded from 
examination for over 64 per cent of the positions. In the mechanical 
and manufacturing services 87 per cent of the occupations were 
closed to women. Tests for clerical services of all kinds, however, 
except seven (15.9 per cent) were open to women. Of the 260 occu- 
pational examinations, the per cent closed to women, distributed 
according to service for which examinations were held, was found to 
be as follows: Biological science, 61.5; physical science, 64.5; medical 
science, 75; engineering, 67.5; economic and sociological, 100; mis- 
cellaneous professional (editorial work, teaching, and nursing), 30; 
managerial and other expert office service, 25; clerical, 15.9; me- 
chanical and manufacturing, 87; domestic, reformatory, and rural, 
83.5. Nearly 38 per cent of the examinations were open to men and 
women; 2.7 per cent to women only; and 59.6 per cent to men only. 


Character of Examinations Closed to Women. 


With more than 800,000 women in scientific or professional pur- 
suits outside the Government service, with more than 2,000,000 
women working in private manufacturing and mechanical establish- 


ments, with over 600,000 in clerical occupations in private employ, - 


the question naturally arises as to what is the character of the Gov- 
ernment work in which women are not allowed to participate. 
During the first six months of 1919, examinations were held for 
33 occupations involving field and laboratory experimentation. 
Women were permitted to take examination to conduct or assist in 
the conduct of experiments in food preparation in materials requisite 
to the home, in fertilizers and soils, in horticulture, plant diseases, 
cereal diseases, injurious and beneficial plant worms, fiber procue- 
tion, paper fibers, and for the conduct of experiments on materials 





1The number of examinations held always outnumbers the different kinds of positions 
for which examinations are given, because it is often necessary to repeat tests at intcr- 
vals in order to secure the necessary number of qualified people. 
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and devices suitable for naval uses. But they were not permitted 
to take tests for the conduct of investigations relating to animal 
parasites, to the mechanical properties of wood, to drug and oil plant 
cultivating, to tobacco breeding, to the introduction of new plants, to 
the relation of climates to agriculture, to aeronautics, to oil and gas 
field conditions, to colors and dyes, or to study the physiology of gas 
poisoning. 

Women are permitted to study human diseases and plant diseases, 
but the Bureau of Animal Industry excludes them from its 1919 
examinations for investigating animal parasites and performing 
administrative work in that connection. 

The Navy Department was willing to use either men’s or women’s 
knowledge to secure materials and devices most suitable for naval 
uses, but the Forest Service wanted only men to determine the physi- 
eal and mechanical properties of wood, and women were therefore 
excluded from the examination. 

Women are acting as assistant weather observers for the Weather 
Bureau, and assistant horticulturists for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, but they are not permitted to take tests in climatology in its 
relation to agriculture. They are testing foods and drugs to deter- 
mine their nutritive and medical quantities, but they are barred from 
examination in the testing of dyes. 

The Harvard Medical School has recognized the value of one woman 
doctor’s studies in industrial poisoning by appointing her assistant 
professor of industrial medicine. But our Government delegates to 
men only the study of the effects of gas poisoning. 

As to the work of collecting information from original sources, 
out of examinations in the first half of 1919 for 16 different kinds of 
positions, 4 were open to women. If qualified, a woman may collect 
and compile information concerning shipments, receipts, and prices 
of food products in producing centers and large markets or may in- 
vestigate methods and costs of marketing food products; she may 
collect or aid in collecting statistics on the production, consumption, 
and movement of mineral commodities in world trade; or she may 
assist in making surveys to determine the prevalence, causation, and 
prevention of human diseases. But the examinations bar her from 
securing the latter information if the position calls for a graduate 
of a medical college and carries with it the responsibility of recom- 
mending preventive and controlling measures. [By the same policy 
she is kept from collecting information on the acreage conditions and 
yields of the various crops, or data regarding farm animals, nor may 
she investigate the volume and movement, the marketing and distri- 
bution, the supply and consumptive demand of foreign trade in farm 
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and nonmanufactured food products as long as the 1919 register of 
eligible men is still good. Investigating matters relating to the 
organization and operating of cooperative food producers’ associa- 
tions is also a closed field for women’s service. The Bureau of Ef- 
ficiency, by calling for men only in its 1919 examination, excludes 
women from conducting any of its investigation into the organization 
and procedure of Government departments. Less unusual is the 
Bureau of Mines’ exclusion of women from investigating causes of 
accidents. 

Women have acted and are acting as aids in restoring our handi- 
capped and disabled sailors and soldiers to a normal frame of mind; 
they have taught and are teaching boys how to do mechanical tasks 
with their dismembered hands and arms; they are being employed 
xs well as men for private and public employment offices. The 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, however, has believed 
that men are best able to learn of the desires and latent capabilities 
of our boys; that men only can advise and assist them in securing 
suitable training and employment; that men only have a knowledge 
of trades and systems of vocational education. All the examinations 
for such important service, are, therefore, open only to men. 

All but two of the examinations given in the first six months of 
1919 for inspection and law enforcement positions were closed to 
women. The food and drug inspection station at San Francisco per- 
mitted women to take the test for examining official samples of food 
and drugs, but in 1919 the Bureau of Chemistry at Washington ex- 
cluded women from the tests for inspecting proprietary medicines 
or foods and drugs in general. Meat and live-stock inspection, dis- 
infection of foreign seeds and plants, inspection of wood warehouses, 
and enforcement of our horticultural and game laws can only be 
done by men while the present register of eligibles holds good. 
Women may, if qualified, examine requests for patents in our Patent 
Office along with men, but they may not search or examine patents 
for the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division of the War Depart- 
ment if they must take an entrance examination for the position. 

The Navy Department has recognized the value of women as drafts- 
men, since all its examinations, whether for general engineering 
work or for specific lines of aeronautical, ordnance, ship, electrical, 
radio, or buildings drafting, may be taken by either men or women. 
Other divisions, as the Engineers’ Department and Patent Section 
of the War Department, the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, and the Bureau of Public Roads, did not admit women 
to draftsman examinations. 
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Some of the positions listed above from which women were ex- 
cluded in the examinations given in the first six months of this year 
are undoubtedly such that their duties can be performed more 
satisfactorily by men than by women; for other positions there 
may be no women with sufficient experience to qualify. But a care- 
ful study of the exclusions indicates very clearly that the majority 
of scientific and professional positions which women were not per- 
mitted to enter in some departments are very similar in character to 
work women are doing and have done in other Government depart- 
ments or in private establishments. 

As long as it remains customary to permit any examination to be 
closed to one or the other sex because of the needs of one bureau 
the Civil Service Commission will not be able to marshall all avail- 
able ability before the department appointment officials for choice. 

With all examinations opened to persons of either sex, the country 
would know what storehouses of training and experience it had to 
draw from, the appointment officials would have a wider field from 
which to choose, and the women of the country would have their 
opportunities for service immeasurably increased. 


Entrance Salaries of Women Compared With Those of Men. 


The discriminating policy that prevailed in examinations up to 
November 5, resulting in barring women from a large proportion cf 
the higher grades of service, is reflected naturally in the positions to 
which women are appointed and in the relative salary levels. One 
outcome of vital bearing is the overwhelming concentration, 91 per 
cent, of woman appointees in the clerical service. This massing in 
turn carries with it the depression of salaries toward the old-time 
woman’s level, a figure traditionally below that which any number 
of men qualified to fill the positions will accept. 

In order to get definite facts as to the entrance salaries of women 
compared with those of men, a study was made of the salaries paid 
to persons appointed to the Government service during the months 
of January and February, 1919. With the exception of persons 
working for nominal salaries or persons whose salary was paid in 
part only by the United States, and with the exception of manufac- 
(uring, mechanical, and unskilled laboring positions outside of Wash- 
ington and similar positions in Washington to which no women were 
appointed, all appointments, whether for the departmental service 
in Washington, or for the field service, in the ten departments and 
under seven commissions were included in the study. 

In the first two months of 1919, 7,959 appointments, exclusive of 
those specified above, were made to the Government service. Of 
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these 4,689 (58.9 per cent) were women and 3,270 (41.1 per cent) 
were men. The positions filled during this period ranged from 
charwoman to Federal Trade Commissioner. The salaries ranged 
accordingly from $240 a year to $10,000 a year; but the majority of 
appointees received neither one extreme nor the other. Over 86 per 
cent of all women were appointed at salaries ranging from $900 to 
$1,299 a year. Only 36 per cent of the men were appointed to 
positions at these salaries.’ 

The following table shows the number and per cent of women 
and men entering the Government service during the first two 
months of 1919, classified according to entrance salaries and char- 
acter of appointment: 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN AND MEN RECEIVING APPOINTMENTS IN THE 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE AT EACH SPECIFIED ENTRANCE SALARY DURING JANU 
ARY AND FEBRUARY, 1919, BY CHARACTER OF APPOINTMENT. 
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! Excepted appointments are those to positions which are excepted from examination by law or by 
executive order. 
? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


The table shows very clearly that as the salary advances the pro- 
portion of woman appointees receiving it decreases very rapidly. 
Only 4.7 per cent of the women as compared with 26.9 per cent of 
the men were engaged at rates ranging from $1,300 to $1,899. Posi- 





' The proportion of men and women receiving the higher salaries is greater in peatiieen 
which are excepted from civil-service examination and in temporary positions. Only 18.6 
per cent of the woman appointees received excepted or temporary appointments, whereas 
50.6 per cent of the men received these kinds of appointments. 
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{ 
tions carrying from $1,900 to $2,499 went to less than one-half of 
1 per cent of the women, but to nearly 8 per cent of the men. 
Twenty-five hundred dollars but under $3,600 a year was paid to less 
than one-third of 1 per cent of the women but to 8.5 per cent of the 
men; while $3,600 a year and over was received by only two women, 
or less than one-tenth of 1 per cent of the woman appointees, whereas 
100, or over 3 per cent of the men appointees, received over $3,600 a 
year. As a whole, therefore, about 46 per cent of the men, as com- 
pared with slightly over 5 per cent of the women, received more than 
$1,299 a year, in spite of the fact that the prevailing policy of ap- 
pointing men as messengers resulted in twice as large a proportion 
of men as women being paid less than $900 a year. 

The concentration of women’s appointments within the $900 and 
under $1,300 group corresponds closely with the concentration of 
their appointment within the clerical services, as stated in the open- 
ing paragraph of this section. Ninety-one per cent of the 4,689 
women appointed in January and February of 1919 went into clerical 
occupations of one type or another. Forty-eight and one-half per 
cent of the men’s appointments were made to these positions. Even 
within the clerical group concentration of the sexes occurs. Men 
predominate in the supervisory positions, in those requiring special 
training and experience, and, at the other end of the scale, as office 
messengers. Women predominate as stenographers, typists, and 
in index, filing, statistical, and other kinds of general office work. 

The fact that influences other than the numbers of men and women 
available for the particular positions are at work in determining 
whether clerical work shall be done by a man or a woman is shown by 
an analysis of the number of people of each sex passing the examina- 
tion, when compared with the proportion of positions filled by 
each sex. 

In the first six months of 1919, 59 per cent of the persons passing 
the clerical tests were women, whereas 72 per cent of the appointments 
in the first two months of 1919 were women. 

This discrepancy is largest among persons holding clerk positions, 
that is, persons who have passed the general clerk examination in 
spelling, arithmetic, penmanship, letter writing, and copying and 
correcting manuscript, and who are assigned to various office positions 
throughout the Government service. With a slightly larger num- 
ber of men passing these examinations than women, 80 per cent of 
the positions were filled by women. For file and cataloguing clerk 
positions 74.5 per cent of the successful applicants were women al- 
though 84 per cent of the vacancies were filled by women. Eighty-six 
and one-half per cent of the positions in which various office appli- 
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ances are used were filled by women although they constituted but 81 
per cent of those passing the examinations. Only in stenographic 
and typewriting positions do the percentage of appointments of 
woman eligibles fal] within three points of each other. When special 
training is required the situation is reversed. Almost 30 per cent of 


the eligibles were women while only 15 per cent of the positions were - 


filled by women. Approximately the same ratio between eligibles 
and appointments existed in the messenger service. 

Another condition that appears to influence the proportion of men 
and women appointed to various positions is the weaker bargaining 
power of women. All applicants for probational positions state in 
their examination papers the minimum salary which they will accept. 
With the exception of messenger positions and card perforation ma- 
chine operator positions the minimum salary advertised by the Civil 
Service Commission for clerical positions is $900 a year. Among 
the applicants for probational clerical appointments in the months 
of January and February, 274 women as against 36 men agreed to 
accept the minimum offered or less; among the temporaries 131 
women and 66 men agreed to accept $900 or less; and as to the ex- 
cepted positions at this salary or less 21 women and 1 man agreed 
to accept them. In other words, of the 529 applicants who expressed 
willingness to accept the advertised minimum or less, over 80 per cent 
were women. 

A study of the relative salaries prevailing in this clerical group 
where the numbers emphasized are the largest, also bears witness to 
the weaker bargaining power of women. Although the salary re- 
ceived by the largest single group of people doing clerical work of a 
varied nature fell between $1,100 and $1,199 for both men and women, 
36 per cent of the male appointees received more than this amount as 
against 16 per cent of the female appointees. The highest salary for 
a2 man in this group was $2,400, for a woman $1,800 a year. In the 
minor clerk positions, the largest single group of women received 
from $1,000 to $1,099 per year. A similar group of men got from 
$1,200 to $i.299 per year. The prevailing rate for woman typists 
was $1,000 to $1,099, for man typists between $1,100 and $1,199. 
Stenographers of both sexes received $1,200 to a larger extent than 
any other salary. A slightly larger proportion of man than woman 
stenographers received over this amount. 

Under clerical work requiring special training and experience and 
original thought are included law clerks, correspondence clerks, and 
clerks especially qualified to be intrusted with special kinds of office 
work. Although 14 women passed the law-clerk examination, none 
was appointed to this position during January and February of 1919. 
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They were appointed as correspondence clerks and special experts in 
the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance at salaries ranging from $1,100 to 
$2,000. Men taking the same positions received from $1,200 to $3,500, 

As to the positions requiring education and experience, few 
women were appointed to managerial, supervisory, office organizing, 
or secretarial positions. Of the 15 women receiving such positions, 
only one earned an amount commensurate with the responsibility sup- 
posedly involved in these positions. The others received $1,200, 
$1,400, and $1,600. Some men received the low rates that women did, 
but over half received $2,000 and over. 

As statisticians, work requiring college graduation and some practi- 
cal experience, women accepted positions at $1,200, $1,800, and $2,000. 
Men secured $1,800, $3,000, and $4,000 jobs. Of the four women tak- 
ing positions as verifiers of income and excess profit tax returns, two 
received $1,400, one $1,800, and one $2,000. Nine men appointed to 
these positions received less than $1,400, but 103 received over $2,000. 

A further study of the appointments of women as scientific investi- 
gators, collectors of statistical data, or in other positions requiring 
education and experience, shows the same condition. In the majority 
of the occupations to which women and men were appointed in any 
numbers, although men frequently received lower entrance salaries 
than women, the proportion of man appointees to the higher paid posi- 
tions in each occupation was always in excess of the proportion of 
woman appointees to these positions. 

Not until the entrance salaries to be paid in each occupation are 
fixed for probational, temporary, and excepted positions in accordance 
with the responsibilities and difficulties of the tasks to be undertaken, 
not until the classes of work within each occupation are so well deter- 
mined and their salaries fixed so that the persons marking examina- 
tion papers will be able to mark each applicant’s class and salary 
status on the examination paper, will it be possible to eliminate the 
inequalities which have arisen through custom in the beginning sal- 
aries offered to women and men. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 





New Basis for Measuring Accident Frequency 
and Severity Rates. 


T A meeting of the committee on statistics and compensation 
insurance cost of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions held at Harrisburg, Pa., 

December 3 to 5, 1919, the following resolution was adopted chang- 
ing the unit for measuring both accident frequency and accident 
severity rates: 

Resolved, That accident rates, both frequency rates and severity rates, be 
computed on the basis of 1,000 hours’ exposure instead of 3,000 hours’ ex- 
posure, as heretofore. 

The unit of measure for both frequency and severity accident 
rates, which has come to be generally used, is the “ 300-day worker,” 
sometimes called “ full-time worker.” This hypothetical worker is 
supposed to work 10 hours a day for 300 days in the year, or 3,000 
hours per year. 

The committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost at its 
first meeting considered very carefully the question of a proper unit 
for measuring accident rates and decided to adopt the only unit 
then in actual use, namely, the “ 300-day worker.” 

The “300-day worker” was chosen as the standard measure for 
accident rates because (1) it is absolutely necessary to have a com- 
mon unit for measuring accidents in all occupations, all industries, 
al! States, and all countries; (2) the “300-day worker” had been 
recommended as the standard unit for computing accident rates by 
the Permanent International Committee on Social Insurance and the 
International Institute of Statistics and was in use in Germany and 
Austria at the time the committee on statistics took up the matter of 
standardization of accident statistics; (3) it was alleged that most 
workers did work about 10 hours a day and about 300 days in the 
year. It was further argued that while the “300-day worker” did 
conform closely to the normal worker, still he was merely an ab- 
straction, a unit of measure, and would measure exposure to accident 
just as accurately for an 8-hour day as a 10-hour day, for a 200-day 
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year as a 300-day year. The use of this unit, it was maintained, dic, 
not suggest a 10-hour day or a 300-day year as the ideal and proper 
working day and industrial year. 

In fact both employers and employees do regard the “300-day 
worker” as suggesting what the ideal working day and working 
year should be. The secretary of the National Safety Council ha 
pointed out that the 8-hour day is becoming the standard workin 
day and suggested that the unit measure be made 2,400 hours pe 
year instead of 3,000 hours, so as more nearly to reflect the year! 
working time. <A 2,000-hour year was also considered by the com 
mittee on statistics and compensation insurance cost, but it was 
recognized by all members of the committee that any standard unit 
of measure which suggested the length of time men do or should 
work is undesirable. — . 

In view of the fact that the working time, both the hours per day 
and the days per year, varies widely from plant to plant. from indus 
try to industry, from city to city, from country to country, and from 
year to vear, it was thought best by the cominittee to cut loose en- 
tirely from a unit of measure that could be misunderstood as, in any 
way, implying what the proper working time should be. The 
adoption of 1,000 hours’ exposure rids us forever of any such implica- 
tion and gives a-unit which is convenient in size and will remain 
unaffected by changes in the working day or variations in the work 
ing year. The 1,000-hour exposure is a stable, scientific, math- 
ematical unit of measure. which is what is needed for the measure- 
ment of accident rates. It has the further advantage that accident 
rates measuréd by any other unit of exposure may be readily ex- 
pressed in terms of the 1,000-hour unit and vice versa. For in- 
stance, all accident rates computed in units of the * 300-day worker” 
may be converted into rates per 1,000 hours’ exposure by dividing by. 
3. Frequency rates are to be expressed in rates per thousand thou 
sand (1,000,000) hours’ exposure of the working force, instead of per 
thousand “ 300-day workers.” Severity rates are to be expressed as 
days lost per thousand hours’ exposure of the working foree, instead 
of days lost per “ 300-day worker.” In both instances the new rates 
can be derived from the old rates by dividing by 3. 
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A Standard Method of Sickness Reporting. 


N ORDER to promote the adoption of a standard method of 
sickness reporting by as many establishments and sick-benefit 
associations as possible, two plans for recording and reporting 

sickness among industrial employees and sick-benefit associations have 
been prepared by the Public Health Service. They were formulated 
by a special committee on industrial morbidity statistics, Vital 
Statistics Section of the American Public Health Association, in 
cooperation with the Public Health Service and with the advice and 
assistance of other Government bureaus.‘ Both plans are based on 
the same principles, but the first is considered preferable as offering 
possibilities for much greater detail in personnel records. In both it 
is considered essential that a diagnosis of each case of sickness causing 
disability be recorded. 
Plan A. 


According to plan A an individual personnel card is kept for 
every employee to be considered, whether the individual becomes sick 
or not. For this card the following form, 4 by 6 inches in size, is 
suggested : 

MODEL FORM FOR PERSONNEL AND SICKNESS CARD—FACE. 



















































































3. Date This ; 5. Date Employment 
1. Name of Employee. | 2. Check No. ents Begins 4. Firm No. Ended. 
6. Color and Sex. 7. on” 8. Marita! Condition. | 9. “——— Eng- 10. 
11. Departments and Occupations in Plant. 
From—| To— |Months. Department. | Occupation. | Possible Injurious Conditions. 
| | 
; 
12. Former Occupations Outside of Plant. 
From—| To— |Months. Occupation. Industry. Possible Injurious Conditions. 
13. Remarks: 











1 Sickness records for industrial establishments. Public Health Reports, Nov. 14, 1919, 
pp. 2593-2604. United States Public Health Service, Washington, 
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The reverse side of the card is as follows: 


MODEL FORM FOR PERSONNEL AND SICKNESS CARD—REVERSE SIDE, 





Record of Absences from Sickness and Nonindustrial Injuries. 











14. Dates of Absence. 15. Days ; 
Lost 16. Sickness or Nonindustrial Injury | 17. By whom Diag 
ra Through Causing Disability (Diagnosis). nosed. 
Beginning. End. Illness. 
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18. Remarks: 








When personnel cards of any form are already kept, uniformity in 
sickness records may be secured by certain modifications. 

From these personnel cards monthly tabular statements can be 
made showing the number of workers, the number of cases of 
sickness occurring among them, and the sickness rate per 1,000 
persons, for any group of workers. “Tabs” or “signals” in certain 
divisions of the top of the card are suggested, to designate sex, color, 
and age group. Thus, a blue signal in the left third of the top of 
the card might indicate “ white male, under 25 years,” in the middle 
third, “25 to 44 years,” and in the right third “45 years and over.” 
A red signal might be used for white females, a yellow one for colored 
males, and a green one for colored females. At the end of the month 
the number of workers of each sex, color, and age group in any occu- 
pation, or department, or for the plant could be recorded quickly 
from these tabs. A distinct signal, for any illness, attached at the 
time to the card and removed at the end of the month, will facilitate 
the keeping of the sickness record. 

Reports to the Public Health Service, to plant managers, or officials 
of sick-benefit associations should give the information provided for 
in the following model form: 


155169°—20-——15 
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MODEL FORM OF PERSONNEL RECORD FOR REPORTS. 
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(Name of plant or sick-benefit association.) | 
Number of employees (or members) on the jast day of .................... , 9%... 
ee (Month) 
Total (both sexes). Mates. F ema’es. 

i, . > ae aE a bf | a | ~~“ 
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S saliasithciateieaibengineyyehate RE PST ORS SEH Seto i Ue See SONGS. Sales. MeEb oe 
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A form is also given for a report showing a list of cases of dis- 
abling sickness each month, the cases being listed separately. Such 
a report shows the name of employee, sex, age, occupation (or de- 
partment), and record of sickness, including date on which sickness 
began and ended, number of days lest from work during the month, 
and diagnosis. These two reports will provide for monthly tabu- 
lation of the incidence of sickness and of severity, the latter in terms 
of sick days, of each disease or of all sickness among employees by 
sex, age, occupation, or department. The data contained in these 
reports will supply material for tables giving information desired 
for various uses. 


Plan B. 


This is a much simplified plan designed for those plants and sick- 
benefit associations which find it impossible to keep a personnel card 
for each employee. It affords a record from which can be made a 
monthly statement of the number of employees or members of sick- 
benefit associations employed in the various occupations of the de- 
partment. 

The Public Health Service invites industrial establishments and 
employees’ sick-benefit associations to take up the question of sick- 
ness records and reports with the statistical office with a view to es- 
tablishing active cooperation, and offers to furnish upon request 
forms for reports as outlined in the article or adapted to records 
already existing. “The need for accurate knowledge of disease prev- 
alence is a vital one,” according to the article, and “ unless sickness 
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among a group of persons is expressed in the form of a rate, there is 
afforded no basis for comparison with sickness among other groups 
of persons, nor can the increase or decrease of sickness among any 
eroup be measured.” 





Study of Influenza-Pneumonia Among Wage 
Earners. 


IGNIFICANT facts concerning the mortality from the in- 
fluenza epidemic of 1918-19 are brought out by Lee Kt. 
Frankel and Louis I. Dublin' in a paper read before the vital 

statistics section of the American Public Health Association meeting 
at New Orleans. The data cover the period from October 1, 1918, to 
June 30, 1919, and are limited to the policyholders of the indus- 
trial department of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., which 
represent over 12,000,000 people, white and colored, male and fe- 
male, of all ages except early infancy and extreme old age. The 
group is well distributed over the United States and Canada and 
the results are considered to be generally applicable to the working 
population of the United States. 

Of 105,552 policy claims paid during the period under investiga- 
tion, 70,729 deaths were due to influenza-pneumonia. Slightly more 
than three-fourths of these deaths occurred during the months of 
October, November, and December, 1918, 34.471 occurring in October 
alone. When related to the number of years of life exposed, these 
deaths indicate an annual rate of 774 per 100,000 during the nine- 
month period. As against these ratings for the epidemic period 
there was a rate of 152 per 100,000 during the 12 months ending 
September 30,1918. The difference between 774 and 152 per 100,000, 
namely, 622, is regarded as an approximate measure of the effect of 
the epidemic. 

The chief interest in the statistics centers around the incidence of 
deaths in relation to sex, color, and age. The respiratory diseases 
under normal conditions show a higher mortality among males than 
females. For example, in the seven years from 1911 to 1917, the 
mortality rates of males showed an excess of 18 per cent over females, 
among white people, and of 30 per cent among colored. During the 
period from October, 1918, to June, 1919, however, the rates for males 
and females respectively were 789 and 763 among whites, and 767 for 
both males and females among colored people. “ There is, altogether, 
a suggestion that the excess mortality caused by the epidemic did not 


1 Influenza mortality among wage earners and their families. By Lee K. Frankel and 
Louis I. Dublin. Reprinted from American Journal of Public Health, Vol. IX, No. 10, 
October, 1919, pp. 731-742. 
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operate on the sexes as the normal mortality from influenza-pneu- 
monia had in previous years.” 

Normally, the incidence of respiratory diseases is much higher 
among colored than among white persons, the period from 1911 to 
1917 showing an excess of 72 per cent of colored over white males 
and 56 per cent of colored over white females thus affected. It was 
found that during the period of the epidemic the situation was 
reversed, the first three months showing a rate of 1,522 per 100,000 
for colored males as against 1,844 per 100,000 for white males; and 
of 1,504 per 100,000 for colored females against 1,723 for white 
females. 

While during normal times influenza-pneumonia affects primarily 
the first age period, from one to four years, and the period of late 
middHe and old age, the statistics of the epidemic show the highest 
rate among whites to be the period from 25 to 34 years, which in 
normal times shows the minimal rate. The authors conclude that “ we 
are concerned in this epidemic with a disease or group of diseases 
which behave very differently from the way in which the disease 
known by the same names affected the community in previous years.” 





Advantages of Industrial Clinics in General — 
Hospitals. 


N A paper read before the National Safety Council, Cleveland, 
| Ohio, in October and reprinted in Modern Medicine,t Dr. D. L. 
Edsall, of the Massachusetts General Hospital, explains the ad- 
vantages offered by the industrial clinic when it is operated in con- 
nection with a general hospital. He states that it is hardly to be 
expected that each individual industrial establishment will have in 
its employ a group of leading men in all the various lines of clinical 
and scientific medicine, and that for this reason hospitals, particu- 
Jarly those connected with medical schools and with the staffs that 
the latter have, will always need to be centers for the study and 
treatment of difficult cases and for the investigation of problems, 
however far health establishments in industrial plants may progress. 
He is convinced that no other method than a special clinic goes so 
far to insure good service to the patients and no other method so 
stimulates and enlightens the interest of the hospital staff in general 
in this important health factor. Likewise, by no other means, he 
declares, is it possible to group the cases together in such manner 
that the results of study can be analyzed and made available, and in 





1 Industrial clinics in general hospitals, by D. L. Edsall, M. D. In Modern Medicine, 
November, 1919, pp. 575-577. 
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no other way does there occur such an accumulation and repetition of 
experience as to make evident and important problems that had been 
unrecognized or had seemed of little significance. 

To be really useful and successful several things appear to be necessary. 
The clinic should be in charge of a physician whose greatest interest is in the 
work, and he should be on sufficient salary to enable him to spend most or all 
of his time at the work. This is necessary in order that he may properly 
develop his clinic and be free to make visits to factories in order to accumulate 
constantly increasing knowledge of industrial processes, and in order to deter- 
mine day by day whether in doubtful cases seen in the clinic the work really 
explains a part or the whole of the effect upon health. Much of his time will 
be needed also in making studies in the clinic, in factories, and in the labora- 
tory of the problems that are frequently suggested; and in this he will have 
many opportunities to keep occupied voluntary or paid assistants. 

Another essential element in the clinic’s success will be a trained social 
worker who is familiar with factory conditions and industrial processes as well 
as with general social conditions. 

Dr. Edsall believes that the primary value of such a clinic has been 
the better care of the patients, and that equally obvious are the oppor- 
tunities offered for furnishing new knowledge and thus improving 
conditions through carefully planned studies and through accumula- 
tions and analyses of records, ; 

The largest possibilities of useful development, according to Dr. 
Edsall, lie in the research that can be carried out “if the clinic acts 
as a center for coordinating the problems that are unearthed in it 
with the health and technical departments of the industries, on the 
one hand, and on the other, the men and facilities that are found in 
medical schools and hospitals.” He suggests that “there are among 
these two groups and their equipment the possibilities of attacking 
all sorts of problems and, not infrequently, of solving them. Re- 
search developments that will control or do away with hazards are, 
in the opinion of the writer, in the long run far more important than 
the diagnosis and treatment of a group of cases, important as the 
latter is.” 





Physiologic Needs of Woman Workers in 
| Relation to Incomes. 


OMMENTING on the results of investigations by Greenwood, 
Hodson, and Tebb dealing with the metabolism of female mu- 
nition workers, which have recently been publisned by the 

British Food (War) Committee of the Royal Society,’ the Journal 
of the American Medical Association * says: 





1Greenwood, M., Hodson, C., and Tebb, A. E.: Report on the metabolism of female 
munition workers, Proce. Roy. Sec., section B, 91:62 (Aug. 6), 1919 
3 Journal of the American Medical Association, Nov. 15, 1919, p. 1533, 
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The war has for the first time made considerable demands on women to 
expend their energies in toil of an exacting sort. Hence the need of including 
them in the newer calculations of food requirement in relation to industry. 

Grouping the operations of these persons (female munition workers) 
in the sequence of severity of the labor involved, it is concluded that light 
turning and forging need about 100 calories per square meter per hour. The 
data for other operations are as follows: For tool setting, heavy turning, 
stamping, finishing, and shell hoisting, 125 calories; for gauging, walking, and 
carrying, 160 calories; for more arduous labor, 180 calories. Translating these 
findings into food fuel requirements for the entire day, after allowance 1s 
made for culinary and alimentary waste, etc., the needs amount to 2,800, 3,100, 
3,900, and 3,800 calories, respectively, per day. The figures cited show that 
the energy requirement of the lightest class of workers may be only about 
three-quarters that of the heaviest. Nevertheless, the remuneration of the 
kind of work conducted by the latter is often much less than that of several 
operations calling for many fewer calories. Even after making allowance for 
one and a half nonworking days, the weekly calory requirement of the two 
most unlike groups ranges from 17,000 at one extreme to 21,500 at the other. 
Any scheme of remuneration that aims to make returns adequate to keep the 
cost of food at a reasonably low proportion of the total income must take 
into account the decidedly greater food needs of those who often represent the 
least well-recompensed group. Thus, a food allowance of $10 a week which 
just suffices for the less active worker must be augmented to $13 in case the 
greater effort is expended. As the English experts now remind us, in «any 
scientific appraisement of the income needed to maintain an accepted standard 
of living, it is essential to determine the minimal expenditure necessitated by 
the occupation of the wage earner. Variations in the physiologic demand 
translated into terms of money may nowadays be not inconsiderable. 


—_———  *Hpeoe- ——— 


The Use of Psychiatry in Industrial Medicine. 


: EUROPSYCHIATRY proved itself of undisputed value in 
the medical history of the war. Its application to indus- 
trial medicine now appears to be accepted as a logical conse- 

quence, and references to the training-and work of the industrial 

psychiatrist, the psychiatric nurse, and social worker are common, 
although their meaning is still somewhat cryptic so far as the 
average reader is concerned. It is, therefore, of special interest to 
see outlined clearly a probable field for the activities of the psychia- 
trist in industrial medicine and a goal toward which his work may 
be hopefully directed during the near future. A lucid statement as 
to what seems to be a reasonable application of psychiatry to in- 
dustrial hygiene under the present limited understanding of this 
branch of medicine, combined with the limitations imposed upon its 
practice by industrial conditions, is presented by Dr. Stanley Cobb, 
neuropsychiatrist in industrial hygiene of the Harvard Medical 
School, in the Journal of Industrial Hygiene.' 


- Applica tions of psychiatry to industrial hygiene, by Stanley Cobb, Journal of Indus- 
trial Hygiene, November, 1919, pp. 345-347. 
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Dr. Cobb believes that much of the chaos in industry to-day is due 
to the unhealthy mental condition of the workers, and that this un- 
healthy condition is only the natural consequence of long endurance 
of an environment which ignores the fundamental needs of human 
nature and thus represses normal emotional and mental expression. 
He considers it no exaggeration to agree with Carleton Parker in 
saying that “ Modern labor unrest has a basis more psychopatho- 
logical than psychological, and it seems accurate to describe modern 
industrialism,as mentally insanitary.” 

Stated in nontechnical language, the practical usefulness of in- 
dustrial psychiatry lies in the study of the individual worker and his 
environment. The author thinks that a hopeful aspect of the present 
situation is the fact that the technical literature in the fields of 
political economy, education, industrial management, psychology, 
medicine, and social service shows “a feeling of broad humanitarian- 
ism, a desire to understand each member of the industrial system as 
an individual, and a reaction against the old system of exploiting 
labor to produce wealth.” 

He believes that the careless methods of reasoning regarding hu- 
man nature which are a part of the orthodox tests must be exchanged 
for intelligent analysis of human motives, and that by so doing vari- 
ous phenomena such as business confidence, the release of work en- 
ergy, the decay of workmanship, decline in the thrift habit, and 
labor unrest may be properly interpreted. He quotes Parker to the 
effect that the workman has about “16 instinct unit characters ” 
which require satisfaction in the same degree as is usually provided 
for the college student. The same author in discussing the I. W. W. 
states that in the thwarting of these instincts and the limiting of tlie 
opportunities of the worker to obtain the happiness, personal de- 
velopment, and aid when sick that he needs, a state of mind amount- 
ing to an industrial psychosis is induced and that the I. W. W. are 
merely symptoms showing the neglect in these respects of industrial 
workers in this country. These “mentally insanitary ” conditions 
may be corrected not only by shorter hours and increased pay but by 
the education of children so that they may learn how to use their 
leisure time properly. 

Dr. Cobb believes that economists are outdistancing physicians in 
abandoning cut and dried methods and ideas, and that in developing 
mental hygiene in industry the physician must forget orthodox 
psychiatry and substitute an individual psychology which will take 
into consideration the reaction of individuals to their environment. 

A hypothetical case is cited of what is ‘conunonly known as 
“nervous breakdown” in a department store employee, which might 
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have been prevented by a half-hour interview of an intelligent 
psychiatrist, leading to a little material assistance and a simple read- 
justment of the woman’s personal problem. Such cases, variously 
called “ neurasthenia,” “ psychasthenia,” and “ psychoneurosis” are 
common in wards and dispensaries, it is stated, where the doctors do 
little for them, the need being for an investigation and readjust- 
ment of the patients’ personal problems. These conditions and need 
for this kind of treatment are found not only among people posi- 
tively ill but among the restless, inefficient, and the radical elements 
of society. “Peabody and his collaborators found an interesting 
example of this in the cases of Effort Syndrome studied at U.S. A. 
General Hospital No. 9. A striking number of the histories showed - 
that in civil life these men drifted from one employment to another, 
never breaking down enough to consult a physician, but adding their 
number to the shifting, inefficient labor element so costly to em- 
ployers. It took the rigor of army life, with no possibility of escape 
by moving on, to bring out their symptoms. Before these people 
have left their work or have been fired for inefficiency, they should 
be interviewed by some one competent to understand them and their 
probable troubles. At such times advice from a physician, the loan 
of some money, a visit to a sick child or wife, or any of the thousand 
possible personal and individual aids, might save the worker from 
becoming soured, keep him from joining the ranks of the discon- 
tented, and prevent the development of a litigant and paranoid 
personality. * * *” 

When the instincts for self-assertion, creation, and excitement are 
suppressed through the workings of the present industrial system the 
‘result is an abnormal frame of mind which is evidenced in striking, 
drinking, ete., unless some outlet for the workers’ energies is pro- 
vided. This whole field is so large, however, that Dr. Cobb believes 
the average industrial physician will be satisfied to watch for and 
treat sympathetically the psychotic symptoms as they appear in 
individuals. 

In regard to the claims made as to the value of mental tests of appli- 
cants for industrial positions, he believes that they are of use from 
the point of view mainly of determining subnormal individuals, 
although they are of service in reducing misfits in shops—a condi- 
tion conducive to mental breakdowns. 

While mental fatigue has received much attention from psychie 
trists, Dr. Cobb thinks that overwork is not the fundamental cause of 
neuroses or psychoneuroses but that these are fundamentally emo- 
tional breakdowns. Although the symptoms are similar to those of 
neuromuscular fatigue, this is cured by simple rest, which is not the 
case in the nervous diseases under discussion, 
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The mechanism of such a neurosis is typically something like this: An indi- 
vidual is in an intolerable situation which he is constitutionally unable to domi- 
nate; the reaction of a neurosis sets in with depression of spirits, irritability, 
preoccupation, self-pity, etc., but a conventional cause for the decreased effi- 
ciency must be found to rationalize the situation, so the individual calls it 
overwork. Obviously with this idea of overwork in mind the symptom usu- 
ally acquired is fatigue or asthenia, but frequently symptoms more closely asso- 
ciated with the work are developed, such as paralysis of parts of the body neces- 
sary for work, muscular pains making work impossible, tremors, or even epilep- 
tiform seizures. * * * Work may of course be an etiological factor, but 
not through ‘so simple a mechanism as accumulated fatigue. Work that re- 
presses emotional cravings often brings out neuroses, just as satisfactory work 
is the greatest curative agent we have for these conditions. Let us no longer 
fool ourselves into thinking that overwork, per se, is the cause of mental break- 
down. 

The problems of industrial psychiatry, therefore, summed up briefly 
are: Prevention of mental breakdowns by giving the worker the 
proper environment and removing causes of discontent, and treating 
such cases from an individual standpoint, as well as considering us 
psychiatric cases those persons who until recently have been given 
such unsympathetic names as “the groucher,” “the kicker,” “the 
trouble maker,” and “* the hobo.” 

A reasonable application of psychiatry to industry under present - 
conditions would seem to be as follows: 


1. Physical examination of all applicants for work. 

2. Mental examination by (@) a period of training and observation, or (b) 
through mental tests. 

3. Keeping in personal touch with employees by means of (@) good foremen, 
(b) a system for watching individual efficiency, or (c) a sympathetic staff 
with a psychiatric point of view in the employment management office, thus 
salvaging the men who might otherwise be fired. 

4. Training the industrial physician to a knowledge of how human nature is 
constituted, not in conventional terms, but in the light of a dynamic and living 
psychology that considers the behavior of human beings in terms of instinctive 
sources of energy, integrated into motives, these motives needing outlet through 
energy transformation into satisfactory activity. 
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Comparison of Compensation Laws in the United 
States, Including 1919 Legislation.’ 


By CARL HOOKSTADT. 


N 1917 the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a comparison of the 
principal features of the workmen’s compensation laws of the 
several States and Territories. This was published as Bulletin 

240. Since then 33 jurisdictions have amended their compensation 
laws, while 5 new States* have been added to the list of those hav- 
ing such laws. 

At present 42 States, the 3 Territories of Alaska, Hawaii. and 
Porto Rico, and the Federal Government have workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws upon their statute books.* These laws range widely as re- 
gards both coverage and amount of benefits provided. In some of 
the States the scale of benefits is so low and the scope so limited that 
the compensation act is practically no improvement over the former 
employers’ liability system. 

Especially is this true of the recent Alabama act, which exempts 
all employers having less than 16 employees; provides no administra- 
tive commission ; does not require employers to insure; and, the great- 
est weakness of all, permits settlements for less than the statutory 
amount of benefits. Furthermore, settlements between the em- 
ployer and employee are final and not subject to review, except that 
cases in which periodical payments continue for more than six 
months may be modified on the ground of increase or decrease of 
incapacity due solely to the injury. 

In attempting a comprehensible comparison of the various acts 
it is necessary to concentrate upon the more important features. The 
scope of an act—in other words, what industries are covered, what 
persons are compensated, and what exemptions are made—is perhaps 
of foremost importance. The amount of compensation received is 
probably the next important feature of a compensation law. This 
includes the compensation scale, the length of time for which compen- 
sation is paid, the maximum and minimum limits, the amount of 





1The present article is a summary of a forthcoming bulletin. ~ 

2 Alabama, Missouri, North Dakota, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

3 North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Arkansas, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are the only jurisdictions still without such laws. 
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medical service provided, and the length of the waiting period. Other 
important features are the administrative system, provisions as to 
insurance, and tvve of injuries covered. 


Compensation Systems. 


Compensation laws may be either compulsory or elective. A com- 
pulsory law is one which requires every employer within the scope of 
the compensation law to accept the act and pay the compensation 
specified. There is no choice. An elective law is one in which the 
employer has the option either of accepting or of rejecting the act, 
but. in case he rejects, the customary common-law defenses are abro- 
gated. The requirements as to insurance constitute another basis of 
classification. On this basis the laws may be classified as compulsory, 
including all Jaws in which some form of insurance is required, or 
optional, including laws in which no insurance is required. The fol- 
lowing table shows the compensation States grouped according to 
these two classifications : 


COMPENSATION STATES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO WHETHER LAW IS COMPUL 
SORY OR ELECTIVE. 











* 

7 . ls | . . . 

Compensation compulsory Compensation elective 
(13). (32) 











Insurance required oc Insurance required se — - 7 
(12). (1). | (Zé). (5). 
o —E dq a ——————— 
California. Arizona. Co'orado. | Alabama. 
Hawaii. | Connecticut. Alaska. 
Idaho. | De’aware. Kansas. 
lilinois. | Indiana. Louisiana. 
Maryland, | Iowa. Minnesota. 
New York. | Kentucky. 
North Dakota. Maine. 
Ohio. Massachusetts. 
Oklahoma. Michigan. 
J tah. Missouri. 

W ashington. Montana. 
Wyoming. Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Porto Rico. 

Rhode Is'and. 

Seuth Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 














It will be noted that of the 45 compensation States! 13 are com- 


pulsory and 32 are elective as to compensation provisions, while 39 
are compulsory and 6 elective as to insurance requirements. 





1 For the sake of simplicity all jurisdictions are referred to as States. 
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Very considerable differences appear in the methods provided by 
the laws of the 39 States in which insurance is obligatory. Thus the 
State may make provision for the carrying of such insurance, and 
require all employers coming under the act to avail themselves of 
such provision ; or the State fund may simply offer one of alternative 
methods. Again, the State may refrain entirely from such action, 
but require insurance in private companies, stock or mutual; and 
lastly, self-insurance may be permitted, 1. e., the carrying of the risk 
by the individual, subject to such safeguards as the law may prescribe, 

The following table shows the groupings on the bases indicated : 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE STATES, CLASSIFIED AS TO DIFFERENT KINDS OF INSUR- 
ANCE ALLOWED. 


























State fund 
(17). 
Private insurance Self-insurance 
oa (31). (31) 
Exclusive Competitive 
(8). (9). 
DIRS Ske cebeeceed ee ee California. 
SD ceneceeseecs 0 Ea eee Colorado. 
SIE... oatichee ce su Connecticut. 
IPOD i cnw<ctenaded oust Delaware. 
AR er) ae Hawaii. 
a ee ee 0 Re ey Idaho. 
RE Ae ae S, SEES Tilinois. 
EE rat ee Indiana. 
DL cin abeedcsaseustcaee Iowa. 
OO ES eee Kentucky. 
SE aga ldeeaeacseceue Maine. 
Maryland............. SE cnn nonenceeuiineae | Maryland. 
Massachusetts............. 
TE RR ETA FESR ae Michigan. 
| ES ? ae Missouri. 
RR cn nmactcws cine « ESE Rae Montana. 
SG Bes + +sddeevetes | Nebraska. 
EE LEE ES Sa Se ae, Se eee scnpeoegoenss 
New Hampshire ?......... | New Hampshire.® 
IW BOE cncnconsqeashes | New Jersey. 
ST MIN «500 oocuckeees / New Mexico. 
ka 2 Se, Se New York. 
+ SCG S BGRAUAaUe be heukeccsdodscameiccésiesvedcsdvocsecc= 
Te 8 EEE <a ae a ee mere ee ee 2s “ee Ohio. 
IN. 5455 aS ocbheees 2. Oklahoma. 
conga henna te ak oan ate éhe pes nals 60 cadescceesossneptenacece 
Pennsylvania......... Pennsylvania. ............ Pennsylvania. 
0 REE ER eT a ee ee a a 
Rhode Island............. Rhode Island. 
South Dakota. ........:... South Dakota. 
PEChciciakdcadsecss Tennessee. 
i. <: ¢cckbdennbtbdenes< 
i eS Se Pe ee ES 0 ian. olabasteesdeee! Utah. 
i. . ab.ecteaeunaketee Vermont. 
WEED ©. ccccdcsteedscoesa | Virginia.‘ 
BESS RR Ee Se errs Fore etre ee 
Ws WEreIteeS, cc wieciscloc.cdhes eM Eaee pis n> ca locseccccccceccescdsove West Virginia.* 
ee Wisconsin. 
Wn Jicssbnccccees RE Sy eS I a ee ee ee abe 6 














1 Tdaho permits self-insurance. 


companies. 


Employers who carry their own risk may insure in authorized guaranty 


2 The New Hampshire law requires employers accepting the act to furnish proof of solvency or give bond, 
but makes no other provision for insurance. 
’ Ohio permits self-insurance, but all employers are required to contribute their proportionate share to 
the State insurance fund surplus. 
4 Self-insurers required to contribute 4 per cent of their premiums to commission’s maintenance fund. 


6 West Virginia has practically an exclusive State insurance system. 


Self-insurance is allowed, but 


employers desiring to carry their own risk must contribute their proportionate share to the administrative 


expenses of the law. 
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Broadly speaking, the laws may be divided into four main groups 
or combination of groups, namely: (1) Exclusive State fund, (2) 
competitive State fund, (3) private insurance, either stock or mu- 
tual, and (4) self-insurance or where employers are permitted to 
carry their own risk. In most cases the employers have the option 
of several kinds of insurance. This does not hold true, however, of 
the States having strictly exclusive systems. In these cases no other’ 
form of insurance is permitted. 

It will be noted that six States have such exclusive systems. In 
three of these, Nevada, Oregon, and Porto Rico, compensation is 
elective and insurance is therefore not absolutely compulsory, since 
employers need not accept the act, but should they accept, insur- 
ance in the State fund is compulsory. In North Dakota, 
Washington, and Wyoming both compensation and _ insurance 
are compulsory. In these six States the State becomes the 
sole insurance carrier. It classifies the industries into groups ac- 
cording to hazard, fixes and collects premiums, adjudicates claims 
and pays compensation. Two other States (Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia) are nearly exclusive in character. They allow no private 
sasualty company to operate, but permit self-insurance. Ohio per- 
mits employers to carry their own risk, though all such employers 
are required to contribute their proportionate share to the State in- 
surance fund surplus. Self-insurers, however, are not permitted to 
insure their risk in private companies. West Virginia has practically 
an exclusive State insurance system. It permits no private insur- 
ance, but does allow self-insurance. The employers, however, who 
desire to carry their own risk must contribute their proportionate 
share to the administrative expenses of the law. 

In the other 31 States having compulsory msurance laws some form 
of competition exists, or at least the employer is given an option as 
to the method of insuring his risk. In nine of these States’ the laws 
provide for a State fund through which the State conducts a work- 
men’s compensation insurance business in competition with private 
liability companies. Private casualty companies, however, are per- 
mitted to write compensation insurance in all of these States. Idaho 
differs somewhat from the other States having competitive State 
funds. It allows employers to carry their own risk and also permits 
substitute insurance schemes if the benefits provided equal those of 
the act. Self-insurers, however, as evidence of satisfactory security, 
may furnish a surety bond or guaranty contract with any authorized 
surety or guaranty company. Moreover, the attorney general has 








1 California, Colorade, Idaho, Maryland, Michigan, Montana, New York, TPennsyivania, 
and Utah, 
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held that the words “guaranty contract” includes Insurance con- 
tracts. . 

Of the 39 compulsory insurance States, 31 permit private com- 
panies to operate, the only exceptions being the 6 exclusive States 
of Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, Porto Rico, Washington, and 
Wyoming, and the States of West Virginia and Ohio. 

Thirty-one States allow employers to self-insure or carry their 
own risk, the exceptions again being the exclusive States and Massa- 
chusetts and Texas. Employers who avail themselves of this privi- 
lege are required either to give proof of their financial solvency and 
ability to pay compensation or to furnish bonds or other security, or 
to do both. In several States such employers are also permitted to 
secure their compensation payments by guaranty insurance. 

New Hampshire’s compensation law is exceptional in that em- 
ployers who accept the act must furnish proof of financial solvency 
or deposit adequate security, but the law makes no other provision as 
to insurance. 

Scope or Coverage. 


No State compensation act, even when full use of the elective pro- 
visions is taken into account, covers all employees. The nearest ap 
proach to universal coverage is the New Jersey act, which includes 
all employees, except casual Jaborers, public officials, and public em- 
ployees receiving salaries in excess of $1,200. The principal ex- 
emptions, in the order of their importance, perhap, are: Nonhazard- 
ous employments; agriculture; domestic service; numerical exemp- 
tions, 1. e., excepting employers having less than a specified number 
of employees; public employees; casual laborers or those not em- 
ployed for the purpose of the employer’s business; and employ- 
ments not conducted for gain. 


Hazardous Employments. 


The following 138 States include only hazardous employments: 
Alaska, Arizona, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Washington, and 
Wyoming. In these States the industries covered are enumerated in 
the act. In Alaska only mining operations are included, but. in the 
other States, the principal hazardous employments are covered, in- 
cluding manufacturing, mining, transportation, and construction 
work. 

Numerical Exemptions. 


Twenty-two States exempt employers having less than a stipulated 
number of employees from the operation of the act, as shown in the 
following table: 
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NUMERICAL EXEMPTION STATES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF EM. 
PLOYEES EXEMPTED. 








Employers having less than— 








3 em- 4e6m- 10 em- 11 em- 16 em- 
pleyees ployees . — _ —_— ployees ployees Ployees 
(6). (3). 4 ‘ (1). (2). (1). 
Kentucky, | Colorado, Alaska, Maine. Tennessee. Vermont. Alabama. 
Oklahoma. | New Mexico.} Connecticut, Rhode Island. Virginia. 
Porto Rico.| New York, | Delaware. 
Texas, Kansas, 
Utah, New Hampshire. 
Wisconsin. Ohio, 
Missouri, 























Agriculture and Domestic Service. 


Hawaii and New Jersey are the only States which include agri- 
culture and New Jersey the only State which includes domestic 
service. In all other States these employments are excluded. 


Public Employees. 


The following 26 States include all public employees, including 
both State and municipal: California, Colorado, Connecticut, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Montana, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

In the following 12 States the inclusion of public employees is only 
partial: Alabama, Louisiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massa-_ 
chusetts, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Porto Rico, Vermont, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. 

In the following 7 States public employees are exempted: Alaska, 
Arizona, Delaware, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Tennessee, and 
Texas. 

In addition to the foregoing exclusions, many States have special 
exemptions of more or less importance, the most frequent being the 
exclusions of highly paid employees, outworkers, and clerical occu- 
pations. Maine also excludes logging and Tennessee excludes coal 
mining. 

Per Cent of Employees Covered. 

The foregoing exclusions have to do only with the statutory scope 
of the compensation laws. But what do these various inclusions and 
exclusions really mean when applied in each State? How many 
employees are actually excluded through the nonhazardous, or nu- 
merical, or agricultural, or domestic service exemptions? Then 
again, how does the same statutory exclusion affect different States? 
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The exemption of agriculture in Rhode Island, for instance, is of 
little importance as compared to a similar exemption in Texas. 

In the following table an attempt has been made to compute the 
percentage of employees covered by the compensation acts of the 
various States. The computations, though based upon a detailed 
analysis of the Federal occupation census figures, are in some cases 
merely estimates, and no claim is laid to such accuracy as the percent- 
ages would suggest. The aim has been, however, to maintain uni- 
formity of treatment as between States, so that while the percentage 
of error for a given State may be considerable, the percentages given 
would show the relative status of each State with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy. The States are arranged in descending order of per- 
centage of employees covered. All employees in employments coy- 
ered by the compensation law are included irrespective of whether 
or not the employers in the elective States have accepted the act. 


COMPENSATION STATES ARRANGED IN DESCENDING ORDER OF PERCENTAGE OF 
EMPLOYEES COVERED. 


























Per cent of | Per cent of 
State. employees State. | employees 
covered. | | covered. 
| 

De nec inecdbedgateressnbgecss 99.8 || South Dakota............... neneenas 58.0 

PE etdidhniid bidutbienkdbdeecenns< 2.6 i) Now HAmMpenire..........ccccecess- 56. 0 

i? c Mehta e0Ges onuh eee suee- wa 55. 4 

Pe. di ptbrncccnsnueasaness OS EE TS EE Ee 55. 2 

I Sie cn cccesieavavece&« I i on ec cab aveed 52.4 

read ns eck uudweesad< ee BONE, cncnesheseseccdnweeseo’ 1.5 

I cite, shies o dnmtee aehne ers CN Eee tees 50.9 
Ce pith inca te deddoemens as 81.9 || 

REE fo cacs Hiksdaaenbscswaston. SE Aer 48.7 

WN on ccdberstcmesusecnness Te at ienes bacseanesine aesaire 47.9 

Ee eee 46.8 

iis ic ekenwonetncic Raiiaine LD 46.3 

I. 6 cabbnhinnnckntadebasues 79. 0 i ARE tink ihe aewtkwknwewseee-xd 45.9 

in is sigdan bie ahb es awhians mae wt 76.3 ] CE cee cnciinddanvineheues abed 45.4 
ERD (ERR ER 76.2 || 

| ERTS OES ee ae “TE TE Ee a 37.2 

Wisconsin...... pou wé-suuvanbcowniiaedh i ahingudiebtus'sestewevswesete 36.9 

OSS A A, an en ee imwamed 35.9 

IE aiesiet's chant = ice alo incihcastonacanee 72.9 RE a EE Tie ERS Se 35. 2 

PN sh wet accackbessrsgmammmened 70. 4 | Alabama...... “Py ey 33.6 

8 EE eS ee 31.2 

EEE FS EOI See es ee Se co caw ecmecceeeeuce 30.7 
tine tttnin des eenniebeniinn ean 66.1 | 

SS Gks so hedtaubetenccedates cs be ff BUNOD BOO ns cccccnccccccessccoceces« 20.5 
EE SE TE Le 62.9 | 
Ree Tar Cae eae ae 62.7 | 
Pins sid inctishivmeesten nn Wiicniainto-enin stain 60. 2 








Waiting Period. 


In most of the States, an injury to be compensable must cause 
disability for a certain length of time, no compensation being paid 
during this time. This noncompensable preliminary period is known 
as the “ waiting period.” In two States (Oregon and Porto Rico) 
there is no such waiting time, compensation being paid for all in- 
juries producing any disability. The most common provision is that 
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disability must continue for more than one week, this being found 


in 22 States. 
period of 3 days, 7 States of 10 days, and 13 of 2 weeks. 


Utah and the Federal Government require a waiting 


In 21 


States the waiting period is abolished entirely if the disability con- 
“tinues longer than certain specified periods. 

The following table classifies the States according to length of 
waiting period : 


COMPENSATION STATES, CLASSIFIED BY LENGTH OF WAITING PERIOD. 

















No waiting 3 day eee . SS 
ys 1 week 10 days 2 weoks 
oeesed (2). (22). (7). (13). 
(2). 
Oregon. Utah. California. Colorado. Alabama (none if 
Porto Rico. United States.| Connecticut (none if disabled | Maine. disabled 4 weeks). 
over 4 weeks). Massachusetts. Alaska (none if dis- 
Hawaii (none if partially dis- | New Jersey abled 8 weeks). 
abled). Pennsylvania. Arizona (none if 
Idaho. South Dakota disabled over 2 
Illinois (none if disabled 4 weeks).| (noneifdisabled weeks). 
Indiana. 6 weeks). Delaware (none if 
Kansas. Wyoming (noneif| disabled 4 weeks). 
Kentucky. disabled over 30 | Iowa. 


Louisiana (none if disabled 6 
weeks). 
Michigan (none if disabled 6 


days). 


Maryland (1 week 
if totaliy and 
permanently dis- 


weeks). abled). 
Minnesota. Montana. 
Missouri (none if disabled over New Hampshire. 
6 weeks). New Mexico. 
Nebraska (none if disabled 6 New York (none if 


weeks). 
Nevada (nene if disabled 2 
weeks). 
North Dakota (none if disabled 
over 1 week). 


disabled over 7 
weeks). 

Rhode Island 
(none if disab'ed 
over 4 weeks). 


Ohio. Tennessee (none if 

Oklahoma (none if disabled 3 disabled 6 weeks). 
weeks). Virginia. 

Texas. 

Vermont. 


Washington (none if disabled 
over 30 days). 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin (none if disabled over 
4 weeks). 

















Compensation Scale. 


The actual amount of benefits received by injured workers is de- 
pendent upon the percentage scale, the weekly maximum, the periods 
for which compensation is paid, and the maximum amount payable 
in any individual case. The following table shows the maximum 
period and maximum amount of compensation for each State in case 
of death, permanent total disability, and partial disability: 
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MAXIMUM PERIODS AND MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION PAYABLE IN CAS! 
OF DEATH, PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITY, AND PARTIAL DISABILITY 





Io ‘ F 
Death. pe Partial disability. 
States. : | as Tn ee AS ~ 
Weeks. | Amount. | Weeks. Amount. Weeks. Amount 
| —- earns 
ka certuinnen 300 | $5, 000 550 | $5,000 ee 
SE oh anenainne +e I aie | Be Sy cess awe 6 0 $4, 8000 
SS dn oo rales om 400 | 4,000 | Life. | t,000 | During di ability Low 
CRY 5 cn cccnce aE 240 5, 000 FP pela 240 3 years’ earning 
Coferade. .........---+-- 312 | 3,125 3 eee During disability 2 Hi 
Commantions........<....<- 2 eee 520 ; Sp }....<. 
OS Serer | Re ‘(75 1 000 O85 
eee ee 312 | 5, 000 312 5, 000 312 ¥) 
ie A ee =e Life. |.. 150 |.... , 
SE at cde. os wa asie $16 4, 000 + Va eae | ae 
SE Se Ee ee | 300 | 5, 000 500 5, 000 300 
iain ate stain cea | eee of Rt aa ds 225 
Sy ere eee 260 | 3, 800 ee $16 |.. 
eee 335 | 4, 000 416 5, 000 | 335 1,000 
pS EE ae ene CE ae | es, 5 re 
an ey ere 300 | 3, 500 500 4, 200 _) Se 
es 116 | 4, 250 Life. 5, 000 |. 3 500 
Massachusetts.......... 500 | 4,000 509 1,000 | During dis bility 1,099 
Saree _ ) rare 500 6, 000 500 
ING «Sa wind ob-cunes | eS 550 300 
) i errr merase eee ON) Saree 100 
ee S60 j 2.2... ahead Life ‘ 150 ; euilie ori 
ee eee ae 7) 300 ya ihe ericand abcess 
Se ee Death or remarriage. 0 133 . 
New Hampshire........ 309 3, 000 300 
ew Jammer... 2.2... | | OE ae ) Vee 309 
New Mexico. ...........| aa  } ae vidi tenia ) : . 
re | Death or remarriage. te SR eee Durin g di S abil , 500 
North Dakota.......... | Death or remarriage. Ne cas nes sd During disa! silit: Ue oaks 
Ge tb aes cand dwose se 416 | 5, 000 yh ae Du ring di ability ST on 
Oklahoma.............-. | Not covered. "> SU 300 
Oregon iy SiS | Death or remarriage. Life. ig 1O4 
Penns coe iid SS eerretee 500 5, 000 RE seihirion ecaastticks 
Porto eee Pitagis x ok.s accra he + 6 eee | Seas ; 2,500 
Rhode Island bo class Se eee 500 5, 000 a ee 
South Dakota........... 378 3, 000 Life. 3, 000 Ee eee 
lied vin bn e-c-0x RES 550 5, 000 ye 
i cigctbiha hss ete | eee Lee _ < a ee 
Rs sh taitiinitin caine whine | 312 5, 000 Seen 312 | 5, 000 
RR | 260 3, 500 260 | 4,000 fl eae a 
Li ane SRE ee ee 300 4,000 500 5, 000 | COO fo ccssevesces 
Washington............ | Death or remarriage. I i i i a | 2, O00 
West Virginia........... | Death or remarriage. | Life. |.......... EG 
i... ._3 ree 320 | 4, 500 | 4, | During disability. | 4.509 
i 0 (“$“S USE Cee ae Meee ack, 1, 500 
United States........... |" Death or remarriage. ee 3 ow | During di ability. | les hubsteainblis 
| ) 





Per Cent of Wages. 


In all but three States (Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming) the 
amount of compensation is based upon wages. A number of State 
however, provide fixed lump sums for certain injuries, but apply thie 
percentage system to all others. In most of the States the prescribed 
percentage remains uniform for all injuries. A few States have 
varying percentages for different types of injuries, and in several 
States the percentage varies with conjugal condition and number of 
children. 
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In 18 States? the amount of compensation is 50 per cent of the 
employee’s wages; in 4 States,? 55 per cent; in 9 States,’ 60 per cent; 
in 3 States, 65 per cent; and in 8 States® and the Federal Govern- 
ment, 66% per cent. 


Weekly Maximum and Minimum. 


The compensation benefits based upon percentage of wages are 
usually modified by weekly maximum and minimum limits which 
may materially affect the amounts, though to what extent depends, 
of course, upon the wage level. Two States (Alaska and Wyoming) 
have no maximum or minimum provisions; 5 States,® have a weekly 
maximum of $10 or under; 17 has a maximum of $11; 11° have a 
maximum of $12; 7,° of over $12 and under $15; 8,° of $15; 6 
States ** and the Federal Government have a maximum of over $15 
to $18; 2 States’? have a maximum of $20 or over; while 3 States ** 
provide monthly pensions of fixed amounts, 


Death. 


The benefits for death in most cases approximate three or four 
years’ earnings of the deceased employee. The methods provided for 
determining compensation for death vary somewhat. Two States ™* 
provide for fixed absolute amounts without reference to wages or 
length of time, and one State * proportions the amount of compensa- 





1 Alabama (increased to 60 per cent in certain cases), Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Illinois (increased to 65 per cent in certain cases), Maryland, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Porto Rico, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

2 Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, and South Dakota. 

* Hawaii (total disability only; partial, 50 per cent; death, 25 to 60 per cent), Iowa, 
Kansas (specified injuries, 50 per cent), Maine, Michigan, Nevada (total disability only; 
partial, 50 per cent; death, 15 to 66% per cent), Pennsylvania, Texas, and Utah. 

4 California, Kentucky, and Wisconsin. 

5 Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey (death, 35 to 60 per cent), 
New York, North Dakota, and Ohio. 

6 Colorado, Louisiana, New Hampshire, and Virginia, $10; Porto Rico, $7. 

7 Tennessee. 

8 Alabama (increased to $15 in certain cases), Idaho, Illinois (increased to $15 in cer- 
tain cases), Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio (death and permanent 
total disability, $15),Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and West Virginia. 

® Montana and Vermont, $12.50; Indiana, $13.20; Connecticut, death and partial dis- 
ability, $18, other disabilities, $14; Michigan, $14; Rhode Island, total disability, $14, 
other disabilities, $10; Wisconsin, $14.63. 

10 Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and Texas. 

1 Utah, $16; Hawaii and Oklahoma, $18; Massachusetts, death and specified injuries, 
$10, other disabilities, $16; Nevada, $9.23 to $16.62; New York, $15 to $20; Federal 
Government, $15.38. 

12 California, $20.83; North Dakota, $20. 
13 Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming. 

“ Alaska and Wyoming. 

% Porto Rico. 
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tion to the earning capacity and number and needs of dependents of 
deceased. Six States! provide for annual earnings for three or four 
years. The large majority of States, however, apply a wage percent- 
age for specified periods. Of these, 2 States? pay death benefits for 
less than 300 weeks; 13 * for 300 weeks: 7 * for over 300 but under 400 
weeks; 7° for 400 to 500 weeks; while 6 States ® and the Federal Gov- 
ernment provide benefits until the death or remarriage of the widow. 
Twenty-two States also place a limit upon the maximum amount pay- 
able in any one case. These maximum amounts range from $3,000 in 
New Hampshire, South Dakota, and Wyoming to $6,000 in Alaska. 
The Oklahoma law does not cover fatal accidents. 


Permanent Total Disability. 


Most States recognize the fact that a permanently disabled work- 
man is a greater economic loss to his family than if he were killed 
outright at the time of the accident, and, consequently, provide greater 
benefits than in case of fatal accidents. Eighteen States’? and the 
Federal Government provide that for permanent total disability com- 
pensation payments shall continue for the full period of the injured 
workman’s life. Three States * pay benefits for 312 weeks or less; 7 
States® for 400 but under 500 weeks, 13 States?® for 500 to 550 
weeks; and one State for 9 to 15 years. Alaska and Wyoming pro- 
vide fixed absolute amounts, while Porto Rico proportions the amount 
of compensation to the wage and age of the injured workman. Nine- 
teen States also place a limit upon the maximum amount payable in 
any one case. These maximum amounts range from $3,000 in South 
Dakota to $6,000 in Alaska and Michigan. 


1 California, Kansas, New.Hampshire, 3 years; Illinois, South Dakota, and Wisconsin, 
four years. 

2 Vermont, 260 weeks; Delaware, 285 weeks. 

* Alabama, Indiana, lowa, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Virginia. 

* Colorado, Connecticut, Hawaii, and Utah, 312 weeks; Kentucky, 335 weeks; Nebraska, 
350 weeks; Texas, 360 weeks. 

® Arizona, Idaho, Montana, and Tennessee, 400 weeks; Maryland and Ohio, 416 weeks; 
Massachusetts, 500 weeks, 





© Nevada, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, Washington, and West Virginia. 

? Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and 
West Virginia. 

* Vermont, 260 weeks; New Hampshire, 300 weeks; Hawaii, 312 weeks. 

*Iowa, Louisiana, New Jersey, and Texas, 400 weeks; Kansas and Kentucky, 410 
weeks ; Delaware, 475 weeks. 

* Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Virginia, 500 weeks; Connecticut and New Mexico, 520 weeks; Alabama, Minnesota, and 
Tennessee, 550 weeks, 

4 Wisconsin, 
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Partial Disability. 


Two methods for compensating partial disabilities are generally 
provided for. One method is based upon the percentage of wage 
loss occasioned by such disability, payments continuing during in- 
capacity but subject to maximum limits. The second method is the 
adoption of a specific schedule of injuries for which benefits are. 
awarded for fixed periods, the payments being based upon a per- 
centage of wages earned at the time of the injury. Usually both 
methods of payment are provided for. The practice in most States is 
to pay a percentage of the wage for fixed periods for certain enumer- 
ated injuries and for all other injuries a percentage of the wage loss 
during disabilitv. The number of injuries specified in the schedule 
varies in the different States, but provision is generally made for 
the loss of arm, hand, leg, foot, eye, fingers, and toes, and parts 
thereof. 

In 36 States the schedules for enumerated partial disabilities are 
stated in terms of weeks. In 23 of these States! the amounts pro- 
vided are in lieu of all other compensation benefits except medical 
service; in 10 States? and the Federal Government compensation is 
also paid for temporary total disability during the healing period in 
addition to the schedule amounts; in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, compensation is paid for total disability during the healing 
period and for partial disability thereafter, in addition to the sched- 
ule amounts; while Maine provides for continuing partial disability 
payments in addition to those provided by the schedule but not 
over 300 weeks in all. These facts should be borne in mind, there- 
fore, in considering the following comparative table: 





1 Alabama, Colorado, Delaware, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

? Connecticut, Illinois, Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
and Vermont, 
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NUMBER OF WEEKS FOR WHICH COMPENSATION IS PAYABLE FOR SPECIFIED 
INJURIES IN THE SEVERAL STATES. 





















































Loss of 
L # | | at he 
ftate. Arm _ — Ring a er Gat ; al, : - Hear -| Hear 
at ex e le | Leg (at! pp yreat;/Other| o ing, | ing, 
Prva Hand.| Thumb. fin- | fin- a fin- | hip) | Foot toe. toe. | one | one | ing. 
der). ger.| ger. e ger. | eye. | ear. | ears. 
] 
T 4 : ik feel | 
Ala.l.......| 200 150 | 60 | 35 30 20 15 175 125 30; 10 100 | | 1 
OU 208 104 35 18 13 7 a] 208 } 104 18 | 4 104 | BD | 139 
Conn.?...--| 208 | 156 38] 38; 30) 25) 20 is2| 130} 38] 13] 104] 52] 156% 
Delt. .....- 79 Mae Paes ote ul eee ‘Bs Bet ae | Cee est | asl... 
Hawaii!...| 312 244 | 60} 46{ 30] 25 15 288 205 | 33 | 16] 128 | €0 | 319 
Idaho!.....| 200 150 30 | 20 18 / 12) 180 | 125) 15 6} 100 | 
- ea 200; 150 60} 35} 30! 2] 15 175 | 125| 30 10 | 100 |. 
—~ ) Soeeeer 250 | 200 €0;} 40} 35] 30] 30 200} 150} €0/ 20] 150]......) “100 
Towal.....| 225 | 150 40} 30 25] 20] 15 200} 125) 25] 15] 100] 50| 150 
Kans.!..... 210 150 CO; 37); 30) 20; 16 200 | 125 30 10} 110 25} 100 
| | | } 
ee 200} 150 co} 45| 30] 20| 15; 200] 125] 30; 10] 1001.....|| 
| Spay 200 | 150 50| 30) 20) {| 2, 175| 125| 2| 10] 100}. 
Maine 3 150 125 50/°30} 25] 18] 15 150] 125} 25) 10!| 100) 
Md.l....... 200} 150 50 30} 2] 20] 15 175} 150} 25] 10] 100)... 
Mass.4,..... 50 50 2! 12] 12] 12 | 12 50/} 50 12; 12] 50] 
| | | 
Mich.!......| 200} 150 6O; 35| 30} 20| 15 175 | 125 | 30} 10 | 100 |...... 
Minn.!.....| 200} 150 €0| 35} 30} 20| 15 175} 125] 30 10 | 100 |. | 1568 
Mo.2... 220| 165 55/ 40] 32] 32] 20 195} 140] 35 12} 100 0} 160 
Mont.!....} 200 150 30} 20 15 | 12 9 | 180 | 125 15; 6] 100 a 
Nebr.!..... 225 175 €0; 35 30; 20 15 215 |} 150 30) 10 125} 50! 100 
i | | 
Nev.2 20 | 217 65| 39} 30) 22) 17 217} 173; 30] 11{| 108] 87] 260 
N. 32 200} 150 | 35} 30} 20] 15| 175] 125; 30] 10| 100| 40| 160 
N. Mex.} 150 110 30 | 20 15 | 10 9 140} 100; 15] 6} 100 | 7, 135 
N.Y.1 312} 244 €0} 46} 30] 2| 15] 288] 205/ 38] 16] 128 ; . 
Ohio?...... 200} 150 0} 35 30; 20; 15/ 175] 125] 30 10 | 100 
Okla.t....| 250] 200 CO; 35| 30] 2] 15 175| 150} 30!) 10! 100 ao 
Oreg.2...... 416 | 329 104| 69) 397) 35) 2% 381 | 277) 43] 17) 173) 155 416 
|) ee > yy 1 See Se eo 215 | a Ree 100 |... RIM 
er 50 50 12} 12| 12] 12] 12} SO} SO] 12] 12] 50] 
S.Dak.?....| 200} 150 50/ 35| 30] 20] 15 160 | 125 | 3 10 | 100 
Tenn.!..... 200 | 150 CO; 35} 30] 20] 15| . 175] 125) 30] 10) 100 ..| 150 
Tex.1......| 200} 150 co) 45} 30| 21| 15| 200] 125] 30] 10] 100]-.-::.| 150 
Utah ?..... 200 15 30} 20 15} 12 9; 180) 12 15 6 | 100}.... 
Va'l........ 200} 150 co} 35| 30| 20] 15 175 | 125 30 | 10} 100}..... 
Vt.s........1 170] 14 40} 25; 2] 15| 10 170 | 120}; 20 8 | 100 13 170 
Wis.'....... 320} 240 70| 32] 20] 12] 14] 300] 180} 25] 8] 140] 40) 160 

















! Payments under this schedule are exclusive of or in lieu of all other payments. 

? Payments under this schedule are in addition to payments for temporary total disability during the 
healing period. 

* Payments cover total disability. Tartial disability may be compensated at end of periods given for 
not over 300 weeks in all. : 

¢ Payments under this schedule are in addition to all other payments, 


Comparison of Benefits. 


Thus far the various compensation factors have been treated as 
individual units. In the following table an attempt has been mace 
to determine what benefits would be received under each compensa- 
tion law in a given accident. Four representative types of injuries 
were taken as follows: (1) Death, (2) loss of major hand at wrist, 
(3) total disability for a period of 4 weeks, and (4) total disability 
for a period of 13 weeks. The waiting period was deducted in com- 
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puting the benefits for both of the disability items and for the loss 
of the hand in case compensation for temporary total disability was 
provided by law. 

The example taken was that of a married man, 85 years of age, 
receiving $21 a week, and having a dependent wife, 30 years of age, 
and three normal dependent children, 3, 6, and 9 years of age. In. 
computing the life expectancy of the injured man or his widow the 
American experience table of mortality was used. 

The maximum benefits in each case have been given. The amounts 
computed for death include burial expenses where such are provided 
by law. It has been assumed that the loss of the hand resulted in a 
total disability of 26 weeks and a subsequent partial disability of 
50 per cent for life. Several States have no schedules of specified 
injuries, and in such States the compensation for loss of the hand 
has been based upon the given percentage of wages for the given 
number of weeks limited by the maximum amounts. In such States, 
together with those States which provide for a continuing partial 
disability in addition to the specified scale, both compensations have 
been given, i. e., compensation for total disability only and compen- 
sation for total plus partial disability. Compensation for total dis- 
ability during the healing period has been included in the amounts 
given for those States which provide for such benefits. For the 
total disability accidents, as already noted, the waiting period in 
each case has been taken into consideration and deducted from the 
amount of the compensation. 

It has been the purpose to take an example which is most typical 
of all States and conditions. It is admittedly true that the specific 
example and the four items taken will result in a higher scale for 
some of the States than would have resulted had a different example 
been taken or had the whole scale of compensation benefits been 
considered. For example, compensation for the death of a married 
man with three children would result favorably for such States as 
Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, Washington, New York, and West 
Virginia, which pay compensation until the death or remarriage of 
the widow. 

In computing the money benefits no account has been taken of the 
present value of such benefits. A fixed lump sum paid outright at 
the time of the injury of course exceeds the present worth of the 
same amount paid in weekly installments over a period of years. 
In comparing the computed benefits, therefore, it is necessary to take 
this fact into consideration. 
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COMPARISON OF BENEFITS PAID UNDER THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS 
OF THE SEVERAL STATES. 












































Money benefits received in typical cases. 

| Total disability 

State. ; ' accident. 
JOSS O | 
Death. | el eee eee 
{4 weeks. | 13 wecks. 
ano 
ee ES NEES ey OL See ee nee eee ee ee $3,250 | $1,890 | $50.40 $163. 80 
oo ee Te cphcakapes 4, 800 |. 2, 400 21.00 | 136). 50 
Te ee cats te en cas conenpaureo neeenteveheshs — 

Ne cs nccdecccesadngsnouaseqeabogoseneess 4, 000 i 24 a } 42.00} 135.50 
se 2 2 Ge ci decks odvdulndébebenchacasueanes 3, 276 2,553 40. 95 lf 3 RO 
COMMTAED. 2.0... ccdddccvsscccccccccccccccsecescsccccsccccesoeecses 3, 125 1,040 25. 71 115.71 
Connecticut Ces ee ere oS ee eee 3,376 1,911 | 31.50 136. 50 
eg RNR ae 4,994 1, 659 42. 00 136. 50 
Delaware... ..-----+++++--2-+eeeeeeeeeee insenestacckanetaksenes* *; . oo 42 Ye 
ESE ES ER errr ns Sy Pere eee 5, 100 2, 2 37. 80 151. 20 
Idaho....... Se i ccisies 7,345 1, 733 | 34.65 138. 60 
cleansed ehedaesebdnccdscecceuvoeseesetsccors 4,000 2, 402 | 54. 00 177. 45 
SESS aE I Se 3, 565 2,310 | 34.65 138. 60 
Jowa oa Ss ee eS, ab bdddelecscsivneses 3, 880 1,890 | 25. 20 138. 69 
SAL LEE AR GM ELS ea 3, 276 1,575 | 37.80 151. 20 
Kentucky... .......ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccssccecces youwne 4,075 1,800 | 36. 00 144.09 
|S RE ES ES SS ae ee 3, 565 | 1,733 | 34.65 150.15 
ke asuidisncentyncentunsocees 3,500 { .}7e23 |} 32.40] 145.80 
NE a hsathede Be eenccdcwewwececessreessccescvesesce: 4,325} 1,575 21. 00 115. 50 

844 ' ” 
Massachusetts... ......cseeeeeccencccccercccceccececececneseteees 4,000 { 24 844 \ 36. 00 162.03 
ichi 7 890 | 37. 80 163. & 
Michigan... .....+-++22eee.--eeee eee ee eee e eee cece eee eee eee eees 3, ~ 1, 894 | pe os * 
PE, « dw cwedbwbosucdveasveesestcotcescsccoercesscccccocs 3, 8 2,100 2. 8. OO 
EE 5 Levdeeeeabediine ree erm beneubUsbCb es cede ccccoocceees 4,300 2,674 42.00 182. 00 
SL... Jac COs dibleled Cbewcceteesneewd tees cove caccocescecs 4,275 1,575 21.00 115. 50 
EE... c ccbeunscitindmad bpeseenmins heh wedes Us secccccscccce- 5,050 2, 450 42.00 182. (0 
PORT wascctdesecssdcassccctesscccedscccsocccccsccsccccee= 15, 672 | 2, 606 | 59. 63 193. 80 

; 240 | ; 

Now Hampalire. ......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces- 3, 000 { 21 679 } 20. 00 110.00 
ei ntincdncsndbed Mi mpetsnnns ode dcccensdscssvetsesé 3, 250 | 2,095 30. 86 138. 86 
Og ER et eee Viduwdiees secthwie ews bese 3, 540 1,155 21. 00 eS 
EE a ee 15, 647 3,416 28. 00 182. 06 
pe ERENT SS 17, 582 3, 640 56. 00 182. 00 
ira cane Ne a EON Ural edt Ns ocd naccassccescecccocess 5, 150 2,150 42. 00 168. 00 
EE ee a ee ee (3) 2,100 42.00 136. 50 
en Nn enkk yeaah ated CMake kenaensddenvcdesnevevecces 413, 837 42,005 445.36 4147.42 
POMS VIVEIND 2... ccc ccccccnvccccsccssccccosccccccccscccscccccce 5, 406 2, 100 30. 86 138. 86 
a es oe cei casdiwddnthsseseccnescodeccessseds A Seth dae 28. 00 91.00 
Rhode Island........... cet ial EET a ae 3,000 1 oo 443 i 21.00} 136.50 
South Dakota... .........----22eeeeeeeeee cece cece cece eee eeeeeee: 3,000 2,033 29. 70 150. 15 
ao pate eda ca cdae ese sseredeesevedcdcccsccscccccccccecs 4,300 1,575 21.00 136. 50 
0 8 2 a rare 4, 536 1, 890 37. 80 151. 20 
a Dee CLUE EEGs Meni Vda anielesccbubnie dsidevcadaceceee 4,094 2,212 45.00 158. 40 
RUE R ta SbaeSEdslebh 0650 dnsb0scsccncccsesccscvcce. 2,557 1,859 31. 50 126. 00 
IN, EA cial, Sab Eh Sblkis hbianis Séunecdudecces ELEY 3, 100 1, 500 20. 00 110. 00 
Washington, .........02.0cccesccccecccccccccnccscccccccccccccces 14, 869 1,915 36.35 157. 50 
SITS. 0 on cniieincbs4 95> od thessessconscceneseccessscocnss 10,249 | 2,100} 31.50] 126.00 
be Bab Coss wacsenceccececceseseccccesecocccccocsccccosees 4,4€8 3, 276 40.95 177.45 
REL BGs -Gddtine bn dn banhuncescebbocwddasichsbetecdisecace 3, 050 1,348 38. 88 114.00 

i 358 a 
SN Sig coocccceccunconncnrcson bebueadewongetdengemaseso« 17, 582 +13, 954 } 50. 00 176.00 








1 It is assumed that loss of hand causes decrease of 50 per cent in earning capacity. 


2 Includes compensation for partial disability. 
§ Fatal accidents not covered. 


$10 per cent deducted to cover employee’s contributions, 
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Medical Benefits. 


The following tabular statement shows briefly the maximum 
medical benefits provided under the various compensation laws: 


MAXIMUM PERIODS AND AMOUNTS OF MEDICAL SERVICE UNDER VARIOUS COM- 
PENSATION LAWS. 


























Maximum Maximum . Maximum Maximum 
Btate ‘period. amount. State. period. amount. 
| 
NS cicvennccsees 60 days....-. $100 || New Jersey...........| 4 weeks!.... 1 $50 
an acs cade dbalisobiencesliccioce studied | New Mexico..........] 2weeks..... $50 
ESE ES SE Ee Rs Ee i "2 eeSeeeee 60 days!....| Unlimited. 
California............. Unlimited..| Unlimited. |} North Dakota......... Unlimited. |..... ae 
GCobeendo. .........<s0s 60 days...... Oe ee ae 1 $200 
Connecticut..........- Unlimited..| Unlimited. | Oklahoma FEE 60 days! .... 1 $100 
Delaware.............. 2weeks..... $75 | CERRO Unlimited... 1 $250 
EERE Unlimited - . $150 |) Pennsy Re 20 days...... 1 $100 
ss RRRSIPSRET SERRE: Seay .. SES Unlimited. |} Porto Rico............ Unlimited..| Unlimited. 
RE 8 weeks ! 1 $200 | Rhode Island .........| 4 weeks.....].....do...... 
EE eee 30 days!....| Unlimited. || South Dakota......... 12 weeks. ... $150 
atte inctbbescctel 4weeks..... 1 $100 || Tennessee............. 30 days...... $100 
ESSERE RE 50 days...... i> = ee 2weeks!...| Unlimited. 
Kentucky............. 90 days...... |. CSA | Unlimited. . $500 
Svowisiana ...........<s Unlimited . . $150 |} Vermont .............. | 2weeks..... $100 
} 

RS ae ee 30 days!.... 1 $100 || Virginia............... | 30 ate Unlimited. 
Maryland............. Unlimited . . $150 || Washington........... | Unlimited ?.|.....do?..... 
Massachusetts......... 2 weeks !....| Unlimited. .|; West Virginia......... | Unlimited. .| _ $600 
Michigan.............. 90 days......|..... 1D xtines Wisconsin............. | @0days!....| Unlimited. 
Minnescta............. we *< peter 1 $100 || Wyoming............. U nlignited . a _ $100 

. ’ United States........./..... do.. --| Unlimited. 
Missouri............... 8 weeks. .... $200 | 
PIDs occasscedeus 2 weeks. .... $50 
Nebraska. ............ Unlimited | 
PDs hb pipoccecs 90 days!....| Unlimited 
> RE FS A  eapEeheee | 











1 Additional service in special cases or in discretion of commission. 
*Employees must pay one-half of medical cost 


It will be noted that three States (Alaska, Arizona, and New 
Hampshire) furnish no medical service except that in fatal cases 
involving no dependents the expenses of last sickness shall be paid 
by the employer. Six compensation acts’ provide unlimited service. 
Nine laws place no limitation upon the period during which medical 
treatment shall be furnished, but do limit the amount; while nine 
limit the period, but do not limit the amount. All of the other laws 
place limitations upon both period and amount. | 


Administration. 


Some responsible administrative body is necessary to insure to the 
injured workman his rights under the law, and to see that he re- 
ceives the full amount of his compensation immediately and regu- 


1 California, Contediicet, Idaho, North Dakot: 1, Porto Rico, and the Federal Govern- 
ment, 
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larly. Eleven? of the 45 States, however, have no such administra- 
tive body. In these States compensation matters are settled directly 
by the parties concerned and in case of dispute the question is taken 
to the courts for adjudication. 





Reports of Industrial Accident Boards. 
Idaho.’ 


HE Industrial Accident Board of the State of Idaho submits 
as its first annual report an account of the operations of the 
law for a period of 10 months. Being of the nature of an in- 

troductory report, several pages are given to an account of compensa- 
tion legislation in the United States, and more in detail to the history 
of the law of Idaho and the organization of the administrative board. 
An analytical statement sets forth the general provisions of the law 
of the State. 

During the 10 montlis covered by this report there were 3,549 acci- 
dents reported, of which 3,083 have been finally disposed of. The 
law provides for a seven-day waiting period, and 1,463 cases of 
injury were of such brief duration as to receive no benefits on this 
account. Awards were made in 1,565 nonfatal cases, aggregating 
$69,293.62, or an average of $44.28 per case. In 18 fatal cases the 
awards aggregated $95,664.74, or an average of $5,314.71. The same 
average for 720 nonfatal and 43 fatal cases unsettled would bring 
the actual and estimated awards and compensation for the first 10 
months up to $425,872.49. To this should be added hospital bills 
totaling $56,554.40, making $481,726.49 as the total amount of benefits 
accruing to injured workmen during the first 10 months’ operation 
of the law. 

Computation is made of the wage loss actually suffered by reason 
of the waiting period of seven days prescribed by the act. ‘This 
amount is based on the average reported wage of $4.15 per day, and 
aggregates $60,116.90. As the law provides for benefits on a basis 
of 55 per cent of the wages, it is evident that the injured workman 
bears not only the 45 per cent wage loss in every case, but the total 
of this additional $60,116.90 by reason of such a moderate waiting 
period as the seven days provided for by the Idaho statutes. 

The nature of the industries of the State is clearly reflected. in 
the classification of accidenis by industries, 1,209 occurring in lum- 





Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, New lWUampshire, New 
Mexico, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Wyoming. 

2First annual report of the Industrial Accident Board of the State of Idaho from 
January 1, 1918, to October 31, 1918. Boise, 1918. 24 pp. 
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ber and timber, and 1,067 in mining, quarrying, and metallurgy, these 
two groups furnishing more than two-thirds of the 3,083 closed cases 
of accidents under consideration. Manufacturing afforded but 112 
cases, while construction furnished a larger number—197 in all. The 
nature of the industries also affects the number of fatal accidents, 
the report stating that: 

The death rate in Idaho has gone far beyond the national standard, which is 


0.932, or less than 1 per cent, while our experience has proven 1.584, or over 
14 per cent; that is, in every 100,000 accidents in Idaho there would be 1,584 


on 


deaths, while according to the national standard there should be but 982. 
There are two very good reasons for this: First, the proportion of workmen 
in the two hazardous industries of lumbering and mining is greater in Idaho 
than in the average State; seeond, our lumbering operations 1n great part are 
carried on in hilly country, which also is subject to continued snowfall and cold 
weather, with resultant increase in hazard far above level country and more 
mederate climatic conditions. 

A suggestive incident relates to the refusal of a municipality to 
insure its liabilities under the law, it claiming a right to carry its 
own risk. Two serious accidents occurred to its employees during 
the year, so that it “ finds itself confronted with a liability approxi- 
mately ten times greater than would have been the cost of insuring 
with the State fund as contemplated by the law.” 

The law permits payments to nonresident alien dependents only 
in proportion as the country of citizenship permits payment in cor- 
responding circumstances; but difficulty has been experienced by the 
commission in discovering the provisions of the laws of residence of a 
number of claimants, and in view of the extreme unlikelihood of any 
practical reciprocal adjustment ever being made, this provision 
would seem to be more of a burden than any practical benefit, unless 
the purpose is to exclude nonresident alien beneficiaries. 


Maryland.' 


HIS report is limited to a brief statement of the operations of 

the board, the value of laws of this type being regarded as 
so fully established as to require no discussion. During the year 
42,570 reports of industrial accidents were received, of which 5,015 
claims were disposed of during the year; 163 were claims based on 
deaths. Claims were allowed in 4,826 cases and disallowed in 387 
cases; 129 cases remained pending, as against 310 pending cases 
remaining from the preceding year. Benefits awarded aggregate 
$884,919.24, of which $120,930 was reported as medical expense on 
accidents not resulting in claims. 


1 Fourth annual report of the State Industrial Accident Commission of Maryland, for 
the year November 1, 1917, to October 31, 1918. Baltimore, 1919. 40 pp. 
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Out of 5,015 claims through the year, 163 were for fatalities, 6 for 
permanent total disability, and 458 for permanent partial disability. 
Mining and quarrying furnished 263 accidents, manufacturing 2,058, 
and construction 1,544, 

A State accident fund is maintained in competition with other in- 
surance systems, having in force at the end of the year 1,438 policies. 
This is a comparatively small fraction of the 9,456 employers insured 
under the act, but an encouraging growth is indicated in the fact 
that, as compared with the past year, the net premiums show an in- 
crease of 46 per cent, the total for the year covered being almost equal 
to the combined premiums of the two preceding years. The loss 
record was 49.6 per cent on the premiums written and the expense 
ratio was 8.4 per cent. A catastrophe reinsurance of 4 per cent 
and a catastrophe reserve of 10 per cent bring the total cost of 
insurance up to 72 per cent on the premiums written. This report 
was regarded as “ exceedingly gratifying ” in view of the number of 
inexperienced workmen employed in numerous war activities. The 
fund was the subject of an audit by the State auditor during the year, 
and though some minor errors in bookkeeping were disclosed, the 
books and accounts were reported as “correct.” Assets aggregate 
$369,921.63, with a total net surplus of $199,046.96, 


Montana.! 


HE Industrial Accident Board of Montana is charged with the 

administration not only of the compensation law of the State 
but also with the inspection of mines and steam boilers. Nearly 
one-half of the present volume is taken up with an account of its 
inspection work and a reproduction of the laws enforced by it. 

In the portion devoted to the compensation law, several pages are 
given over to a general consideration of the principles involved; a 
reproduction of the opinion of the Supreme Court of Montana in 
the case of Shea v. North Butte Mining Co., in which the consti- 
tutionality of the compensation law was upheld; discussions of par- 
ticular features of the law, medical and hospital service, waiting 
period, coverage, State funds, etc. The problem of the crippled 
workmen is considered at some length, and rehabilitation is strongly 
urged. It is estimated that the 609 permanently crippled men, 
reported during the four years of the operation of the law, could 
be restored to industry at a total cost not exceeding one-half of the 





Fourth annual report of the Industrial Accident Board, for the 12 months ending 
June 20, 1919. Helena, 1919. 437 pp. 
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economic loss represented by their food alone, and that their restora- 
tion to industry would give a net gain of $280,000 a year. It is 
recommended that a rehabilitation fund be formed by contributions 
from employers in cases where fatal accidents occur leaving no bene- 
ficiaries or dependents, as is done in the State of New York to provide 
a fund for compensating second injuries resulting in total disability. 

A point of interest is the number of cases (in excess of 6,000) that 
have come before the board for adjudication during the period of its 
existence without a single appeal being taken to the courts from the 
rulings made. The case taken to the supreme court was on a 
friendly suit for the purpose of securing an authoritative ruling as 
to the construction of the law. 

Three plans of insurance is permitted: First, self-insurance; sec- 
ond, insurance in a private company; and third, insurance in a State 
fund. Under the first and last plans there have been practically no 
disputes and very few delays in settlement, the State fund showing 
but 14 cases in which the payment of compensation was delayed be- 
yond the day when it was due. “Unfortunately, under plan 2, many 
of the insurance companies are dilatory in the payment of compensa- 
tion, and in many cases the first payment on disability cases has not 
been made until 90 days after the accident, due to the necessity of 
the claim being sent to the eastern office of the company for adjust- 
ment.” 

The statistical tables show the accidents, awards, etc.. under each 
insurance plan, separately. Risk classes are reported on separately 
as to the rates, incomes, benefits, and balances in the State fund. The 
total assets of the fund amount to $500,462 at the end of the vear, 
with an available balance of $94,279. The premium income for the 
year covered by the report was $181,709, of which $68,708 was paid 
out in compensation. For the four fiscal years during which the 
fund has been in existence the premium income was $386,390, of 
which $64,835 has been expended for compensation, distributed as 
follows: For temporary total disabilities, 40 per cent; for permanent 
partial disabilities, 18 per cent; for fatal injuries, 27 per cent; doctors 
and hospital bills, 11 per cent; funeral expenses, 2 per cent. 

The report shows 1,970 employers under the act as of June 30, 
1919, with 50,386 employees; of these, 64 employers with 24,848 em- 
ployees are self-imsurers; 874 employers with 10,857 employees are 
insured in private companies; and 1,032 employers with 14,681 em- 
ployees are insured in the State fund. During the year 1918-19, 
5.475 accidents were reported, of which 122 were fatal; 1 caused a 
permanent total disability; 151, permanent partial disability; and 
5,201, temporary total disability. 
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A computation is made of the time and wage loss on account of 
accidental injuries during the four years covered by the law. The 
total time loss is given as 256,738 days, entailing a wage loss of 
$1,075,085, or an average of $4.19 per day. The greatest loss is 
132,677 days in mining other than coal, the wage loss being $573,695 ; 
next in order is smelters, 30,435 days, with a wage loss of $125,407. 
Coal mining and logging and lumbering come next in rank. [yi- 
dently, in addition to the above, should be considered the loss due to 
accidental death; 688 fatalities have been reported, the average age 
of the decedents being 33 years. On the basis of the American 
experience table of mortality, these deaths represented a time loss 
of 22,015 years, or at the average daily wage in the State a wage 
loss of approximately $30,000,000. 





Medical Treatment for Government Emplovees 
Under Federal Compensation Act. 


OW the Employees’ Compensation Commission of the United 
States Public Health Service has dealt with the problems in- 
volved in securing proper and adequate medical service for 

injured Government employees is explained by Dr. John W. Trask, 
medical director of the commission, in the October issue of Modern 
Medicine.t| The experience of the commission is not only interest- 
ing, but, being practically suggestive, ought to be of value to all who 
are concerned in the provision of hospital benefits for large numbers 
of employees. 

The benefits provided by the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act to employees of the Government injured in the performance 
of duty are of three classes: (1) Medical and hospital treatment: (2) 
money compensation for loss of wages in excess of three days: and 
(3) money compensation to the surviving dependents of employees 
dying as a result of injuries. Dr. Trask’s article concerns only the 
first of these classes, which is covered by the following section of 
the law: 

That immediately after an injury sustained by an employee while in the 
performance of his duty, whether or not disability has arisen, and for a reason 
able time thereafter, the United States shall furnish to such employee reason 
able medical, surgical, and hospital services and supplies unless he refuses to 
accept them. Such services and supplies shall be furnished by United States 
medical officers and mamaytare, but where this is not practicable shall be fur- 





. Medical and hospital treatment amaier Uv nited States compensation act. By John W. 
Trisk. In Modern Medicine, October, 1919, pp. 489-495, 
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nished by private physicians and hospitals designated or approved by the com- 
mission and paid for from the employees’ compensation fund. If necessary for 
the securing of proper medical, surgical, and hospital treatment, the employee in 
the discretion of the Commission, may be furnished transportation at the ex- 
pense of the employees’ compensation fund. 


Reasonable medical service is defined by Dr. Trask as unlimited 
medical service. 


It [the law] provides that medical service for an injury shall be furnished 
for a reasonable time after the injury. As a reasonable time will be as long 
as the injured person has need of treatment on account of the injury, the 
service is coexistent with the need thereof. 

The provision that the medical and hospital service furnished shall be 
reasonable limits it to that which may properly be considered to be effective in 
bringing about the restoration of damage done by the injury; that is, the 
restoration in so far as possible of the injured person to the physical condition 
possessed by him previous to the injury. This implies efficiency of the service 
rendered. 

The problem, then, becomes entirely one of how best to secure 
efficient medical and hospital service for Government employees who 
may be injured while at work in any part of the country. As most 
injuries are of an emergency nature and require immediate treat- 
ment, it is necessary that such treatment be available wherever em- 
ployees are located. Such provision has been made by the dispensary 
service furnished by the War Department at its arsenals, principal 
ordnance plants, and supply depots, and by the Navy Department at 
its navy yards; and the United States Public Health Service has 
cooperated by making freely available to all beneficiaries of the com- 
pensation act its hospitals and dispensaries, wherever located. When, 
however, the injury occurs in a locality in which no Government 
hospital or dispensary is provided, it must be treated by a physician 
or at a hospital designated by the commission; and as United States 
hospitals and medical officers have a relatively limited distribution, 
the designation of such hospitals and physicians involves problems of 
great importance for which the commission has found the best solu- 
tion only through its experience in dealing with them. In this con- 
nection Dr. Trask says: 

The idea was first held that the necessary medical, surgical, and hospital 
service for injured employees could be best obtained wherever Government 
hospitals and dispensaries were not available by the designation and use of 
hospitals, as it was believed that the hospital represented group medicine; that 
the injured employees could be sent to the hospitals and there would receive 
the attention of whatever specialist the nature of their various injuries indi- 
cated, be it the general surgeon, orthopedic surgeon, ophthalmologist, neurolo- 
gist, roentgenologist, pathologist, or bacteriologist; that the question of medical 
and surgical treatment could be left to the hospital; and that only where 
there was no Government hospital or dispensary, or private hospital, would 
there be need of designating private physicians, 
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The commission, however, early found that leaving the question of medical 
and surgical treatment to the hospital was not a practicable arrangement; 
that the hospital service as relates to bed, board, and nursing was in most city 
hospitals a thing quite apart from the furnishing of the efficient medical and 
surgical attention implied by the Federal compensation act. Patients sent to 
hospitals were frequently given scant consideration. If assigned to a particu- 
lar physician, it was often to one of lesser experience. Often the cases seemed 
to be left entirely to the inadequate attention of the busy resident staff. This 
was true in general, excepting in the proprietary hospitals in the smaller 
towns. It was true even of the better hospitals, one might say of the best 
hospitals, of the larger cities. 


This point is illustrated by detailed accounts of several cases in 
which suffering was entailed and recovery delayed by inefficient 
treatment given the patients at the hospitals to which they were sent. 
The commission has now adopted the method of designating, in con- 
nection with each hospital, one or more competent, well-trained 
surgeons of established reputation, and it requires that every com- 
pensation case going to the hospital shall be placed under the im- 
mediate care of one of the designated physicians. Under this ar- 
rangement the hospital renders its bill for hospital care and the 
surgeon renders his bill for professional attention. “This insures 
to the injured employee the personal and interested service of a com- 
petent physician, and gives to him the same close attention he would 
receive as a private patient of a reputable, competent practitioner. 
If the services of other specialists or consultants are required, the 
attending surgeon secures such services, submitting bills therefor.” 

When the commission first began the designation of physicians 
and hospitals the question of the required qualifications of the phy- 
siclans or surgeons selected seemed to present a serious problem, as 
it was feared that the charges of highly qualified, experienced men, 
particularly surgeons, would be exorbitant. Experience soon proved, 
however, that the commission could not afford any but the most 
competent men available in the locality, as the handling of injury 
cases by men of insufficient training or experience frequently resulted 
in the making of permanent cripples, particularly in bone and joint 
injury cases, which might have been prevented by the services of 
competent orthopedic surgeons. In this connection Dr. Trask says: 

The commission was happy and, in a measure, surprised to find that the bills 
presented by the well-trained and experienced surgeons were in general no 
greater than the bills presented for treatment of similar cases by men of in- 
adequate and insufficient training. In fact, the charges made by the most 
competent men have been on the whole the most reasonable, particularly so 
when the much better service rendered is considered. A permanent cripple is 


a charge against the commission as long as he lives. Every employee restored 
to work, every cripple prevented, is an economy. 
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Another question which had to be decided by the commission after 
due consideration was whether or not to adopt a schedule of rates 
or charges for medical services. The decision was against such a 
fee schedule. 


The plan adopted was to use as great care as possible in designating under 
the provisions of the act, only men with adequate training and considerable 
experience in surgery, of mature age, and of established reputation in their 
respective communities; and then to explain toe those appointed that the pur- 
pose of the commission was to secure service; that in bone or joint injuries the 
corimission expected X-ray examination and control; that where there appeared 
to be any reason therefor, neurologists, pathologists, or other specialists should 
be called in consultation; that the purpose of the commission was to make the 
best possible restoration of the injured person ; and that as regards charges the 
commission merely expected that the charges would be reasonable fer the 
service rendered. 

The commission has found that this arrangement was acceptable to and 
welcomed by the class of men they selected—a class of men whose services it 
would have been impossible to obtain under the limitations of a fee schedule— 
end this notwithstanding the fact that the fees actually charged have been 
within the limits of any reasonable fee schedule which might have been adopted. 
Should the commission find one of its designated surgeons giving inadequate 
service or making unreasonable charges, it has recourse to cancellation of his 
designation; but there have been exceedingly few instances in which this has 
been called for. 


The plan now followed by the commission is to designate the 
physician and then to ask him to indicate the hospital he would like to 
use for the injury cases requiring hospital treatment. The injured 
employee is sent to the surgeon or physician, and, if a hospital case, 
he is then sent to the hospital, or, if the injury is serious, he is sent 
direct to the hospital and the physician is notified. The patient is 
usually placed in the general ward of the hospital, but a private room 
and special nurse are allowed when, in the opinion of the physician, 
such are necessary. In fact, any service actually needed by the patient 
is allowed. In the event of a patient who is assigned to a ward de- 
siring a private room for his own convenience he may secure one by 
paying the difference between the ward rate and the rate for the 
room. 

‘The experience of the commission is summed up briefly as follows: 


(1) In Government hospitals and dispensaries the service rendered varies 
with the training and personality of the members of the staffs. 

(2) In non-Government hospitals good medical and surgical service is usually 
not obtained unless the cases are put in charge of selected physicians or surgeons 
paid by the commission. 

(3) Paying the “ doctor’s” bills for an injured employee is not synonymous 
with furnishing reasonable medical and surgical service. 

(4) Reasonable and adequate medical and surgical service can be obtained 
only from conscientious physicians and surgeons with good training and 
experience. 
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Attitude of Medical Society of the State of New 
York Toward Compulsory Health Insurance. 


HE attitude of the Medical Society of the State of New York 
toward compulsory health insurance, proposed for legislative 
enactment, is set forth in a report drawn up by a special com- 

mittee appointed by the president of the society to study the subject 
of compulsory health insurance with special reference to its relation- 
ship to the medical profession, which report was adopted by the 
house of delegates of the society on November 22, 1919. The report 
gives a brief résumé of the subject, outlines the provisions of the 
proposed legislation, and concludes with a statement of findings and 
a recommendation that the medical society * unqualifiedly oppose the 
enactment by the Legislature of the State of New York of any law 
imstrtuting a system of compulsory insurance against sickness because 
of its menace to the public health of the State.” The committee's 
statement, together with its findings and recommendation, as adopted 
is as follows: 


The essential components of all compulsory health insurance schemes are 
two: First, the provision of a cash indemnity during a relatively brief period 
of incapacity to labor due to illness; secondly, the provision to the insured and 
their dependents during a determinate time of so-called medical benefits which 
comprise medical, dental, and nursing attendance, hospital and sanatorium 
accommodations, maternity attendance, drugs, and all necessary medical and 
surgical supplies. 

The proponents of this legislation rest their demand for the institution of 
this scheme in America upon two main allegations: First, that a very large 
amount of poverty is due to illness causing consequent unemployment and loss 
of income; secondly, that a vast amount of the population receives inadequate 
and insufficient medical attendance; that is, that medical attendance is grossly 
(deficient beth as te quantity and quality. 

With the general features of the measures proposed for the legislative enact- 
ment of the compulsory health insurance scheme in this State your committee 
will deal only in the briefest manner; the matter is familiar to you. It is pro- 
posed to establish an administrative machinery radiating downward from a 
division of the State industrial commission composed of a certain number of 
commissioners appointed by the governor who, in turn, appoint a chief of the 
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bureau of health insurance. Subordinate to the commission and acting under 
regulations made by the commission function the boards of directors of the 
local funds composed of three members elected by the employer members of 
the local fund, three elected by the employees and one additional elected by 
these six. All the affairs of the funds are administered locally by these boards 
of directors. Each local fund employs a medical officer who is permitted to 


practice and who is practically the medical supervisor of the administration | 


of the benefits of the act. The medical profession is not represented upon any 
executive body under the proposed law, but is permitted to function solely 
through advisory committees, local and State. Its sole statutory representa- 
tive has an administrative, not an executive function. 

After consideration of the evidence put forward by the proponents of this 
legislation in support of their statement that a large proportion of the poor 
have been impoverished through unemployment caused by illness, your com- 
mittee finds that none of this evidence is unimpugnable and that it rests upon 
largely a priori reasoning. The preponderence of evidence is against the fact 
that any considerable amount of impoverishment is caused by illness; moreover 
in those cases where impoverishment is caused by illness, it is due to the long- 
enduring disability preceding death occurring in the chronic diseases, especially 
tuberculosis, chronic heart disease, cancer, chronic joint infections, renal and 
vascular disease which cause a disability long exceeding the period of 26 weeks 
during which the insured is entitled to benefits under the scheme. The statistics 
of the labor bureau of New York State show that in the main disability from 
all causes, including accident, injury, and illness, is the source of, on the 
average, only 5.7 per cent of unemployment, about the same amount as that 
caused by weather conditions (5.6 per cent) or a little less than half that caused 
by labor disputes (10.6 per cent), or one-thirteenth that due to lack of work 
(74.6 per cent). A survey entitled “ Poverty in Baltimore and Its Causes; 
Study of Social Statistics in the City of Baltimore,” by the Alliance of Chari- 
table and Social Agencies, McCoy Hall, Baltimore, Md., November 15, 1918, gives 
strong evidence of the small part illness plays in the cause of poverty; more- 
over, it evidences strikingly the fact heretofore stated as to the relationship of 
prolonged disability not covered in any scheme for health insurance to the 
relatively few cases of impoverishment due to sickness. Your committee would 
find, therefore, that short illnesses causing ephemeral disability bear no rela- 
tion to poverty; that where impoverishment is caused by illness it is in all in- 
stances due to long-continued disability; and that illness is but a very minor 
cause of unemployment as compared even to the conditions of the weather or 
labor disputes, 

Your committee is unable to find any available evidence that will bear in- 
spection proving that, in the main, medical attendance in this State is grossly 
deficient in quantity or grossly defective in quality. If these facts were true 
it is unable to satisfy itself that the people of this State would receive a larger 
and closer degree of medical attention where one physician may care for either 
2,000 or more patients as permitted under this scheme than they now receive 
where the proportion of physivians to population is about as 1 is to 780. More- 
over, your committee is satisfied that the quality of medical attention would no 
more be benefited in the United States than it has in Germany, Austria, and 
Great Britain, by the conversion of medical practice from its present plan into 
an enormous scheme wherein the practitioner would be employed from year to 
year under contract, and in the final analysis subject to lay dictation as to 
means and methods of practice. 
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Your committee feels very strongly that the inquisitorial powers which would 
be conferred upon the State industrial commission and its agents, and upon 
the local boards of directors must be considered in its effect upon the public 
health, and especially as to the réle it might assume in submerging and nulli- 
fying the activities of the present State department of health which has played 
so large a part in the reduction of morbidity and mortality by means of pre- 
ventive, not palliative, medicine. 

There is no uncertainty about the evidence that the relative morbidity rate, 
mortality rate, infant-mortality rate, and maternal-mortality rate has been 
much more materially reduced in the United States during the past 20 years 
than it has been in Germany and Austria, where compulsory health insurance, 
not alone, but the whole scheme, including invalidity and unemployment insur- 
ance and old-age pensions, have been in force. It can, therefore, be seen that 
compulsory health insurance, as such, plays a very small part in the reduction 
of fength and severity of illness, and that on the whole it has been of extremely 
little value medically in those countries, while it has been the cause of a pro- 
found deterioration in medical service and medical morale. Even in England, 
where it has been in operation for a comparatively short time, it has proven 
so defective and ineffective for the purpose for which it was instituted that 
it is now proposed to inaugurate the plan of State medicine to supplant it. 

Your commictee therefore finds: 

1. There is no necessity for the institution of a scheme covering the major 
portion of the population of the State, providing for the institution of contract 
medical practice on a colossal scale in order to furnish medical attendance and 
other services. 

2. In those countries where this scheme has been in operation for many 

years it has caused a deterioration in medical morale and medical service, and 
that its effect in this State would be the same; that is, a lessening in the 
quality of medical service. 
- 8. In comparison with those countries where this scheme has been in opera- 
tion, the United States shows a more marked reduction in mortality rate, both 
general and as affecting maternal and infantile mortality rate. Apparently the 
morbidity rate under the scheme has doubled instead of being diminished in 
Germany and Austria since the institution of the social-insurance plan. 

4. There is danger of the scheme gradually undermining the functions so 
extremely valuable to the community at present subserved by the State depart- 
ment of health. 

5. Owing to the paucity of accurate and unimpeachable data collected by 
means of an unbiased investigation, your committee recommends that the legis- 
lature of 1920 be requested to appropriate a sufficient sum of money for the use 
of the health department and such other departments in association with it 
as it requires for the purpose of making a survey of the State of New York 
to determine the amount and character of illness in its economical relation to 
the Commonwealth. 

6. If additional legislation is to be enacted, it should provide for a greater 
development of existing agencies for preventive medicine, together with the 
extension on a large scale of the present county and municipal functions for 
both preventive and remedial medicine, and it should make further provision 
for the inauguration of more widely extended utilization of the present insti- 
tutional clinical facilities for the diagnosis and treatment of disease in order 
to facilitate the access of the entire population of the State to modern methods 
in the practice of medicine. 
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Your committee therefore recommends that the house of delegates, and, 
through them, the Medical Society of the State of New York, unqualifiedly 
oppose the enactment by the Legislature of the State of New York of any law 
instituting a system of compulsory insurance against sickness because of its 
menace to the public health of the State. 





Report of British Departmental Committee on 
Old-Age Pensions.’ 


HE departmental committee appointed by the Treasury in 

T" April, 1919, “ to consider and report what alterations, if any, 

as regards rates of pension or qualification should be made in 

the existing statutory scheme of old-age pensions” have presented 
their report.’ 

Old-age pensions were first introduced in the year 1908. The rate 
was 5s.° to those whose vearly means did not exceed £21 a year (about 
8s. a week), while reduced pensions were payable to those whose in- 
comes exceeded £21 but did not exceed £31 10s. a year (about 12s. 
a week). The pensioner must have attained the age of 70; must be a 
British subject, resident in the United Kingdom; and must not be in 
receipt of poor relief (other than medical or surgical relief). There 
were also certain disqualifications for convicted criminals, for pauper 
or criminal lunatics, and for those who “had habitually failed to 
work according to their ability, opportunity, and need.” 

Various changes, mostly of detail, were made by an amending act 
of 1911. During the latter part of the war and up to the present 


tame an additional allowance of 2s. 6d. a week has been given to pen- 


sioners whose means do not exceed the statutory limit (of £31 10s. a 
year); and existing pensions have not been reduced or revoked in 
consequence of increase of means if such increase was due (1) to 
separation allowances or voluntary allotments; (2) to temporary 
voluntary assistance, up to 5s. a week, to meet the increased cost of 
living; or (3) to additional earnings, provided that the total means 
do not exceed 30s. a week. 

The total number of persons in receipt of old-age pensions on 
March 31, 1919, was 920,198, of whom 911,706 were in receipt of the 
additional allowance granted during the war. Over 90 per cent of 
the pensions were of the full value of 5s. The number of claims 
made during the year ended March 31, 1919, was 142,084. The 
number of claims rejected, or pensions revoked, during the year was 





1 Reprinted from the Labour Gazette, London, November, 1919, p. 465. 

2Cmd. 410. Price, 3d. net. 

* Owing to present fluctuations in value of the English pound cenversions are net made 
into United States money. Normally the par value of the peund is $4.57. 
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47,766; and in addition 6,615 claims lapsed, or were withdrawn, etc. 
The number of pensioners who were reported to have died during the 
year was 105,746. The total amount paid in pensions rose from 
£8,468,000 in the year ended March 31, 1910, to £12,607,000 in the 
year ended March 31, 1916. The amount in the last financial year 
(ended March, 1919) was approximately £11,731,000, to which must 
be added the additional allowance, amounting to £5,997,000. 

The majority report, signed by the chairman and nine other 
members of the committee, makes the following recommendations : 

(1) Rate of pension to ha increased to 10s. a week, absorbing the 
additional allowance of 2s. 6d. 

(2) Abolition of means s qualification. 

(3) Qualifying age to remain at 70, pending inquiry as to the 
possibility of extending the scope of the insurance acts. (The com- 
mittee emphasize the need for this inquiry, asan integral part of the 
whole question of “ public assistance” on a reformed basis.) 

(4) Outdoor relief, or “ home assistance,” not to be a disqualifica 
tion for receipt of pension. 

Other recommendations deal with eligibility of aliens—in which 
connection it is recommended that the British-born wives of aliens 
should not be disqualified—with the qualifying period of residence, 
and with other matters. It is suggested that the “ failure to work ” 
qualification, which is virtually inoperative, should be abolished. 

Seven members of the majority append reservations; five of the 
seven favor an increase in the amount of the pension (to 12s. 6d. o1 
15s.) and a reduction in the age to 65. 

Seven members of the committee present a minority report, con- 
curring in the imerease of the rate of pension to 10s. (one of the 
seven recommends 12s. 6d.), and in certain other proposals of the 
majority, but not in the abolition of the means limit. They recom- 
mend, however, that the means limit should be doubled, i. e., that 
it should be £42 a year for a full pension, and £63 a year for any 
pension at all. 





Accident Insurance Law of France Amended to 
Include Occupational Diseases.’ 


HE accident insurance law of France was amended by the law 

of October 25, 1919, so as to include occupational diseases. 

The occupational diseases covered by the law are specifically 
mentioned in an annexed schedule. Such diseases may be either 
acute or chronic but must result from regular occupation in any of 


—_—_—___ 


* Journal Officiel de la République Pramesiee, Paris, Oct. 27, 1919 p. 11973. 
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the industries named. This list is subject to revision by subsequent 
legislation. . 

The employer is responsible for sickness of this class occurring 
within a period of one year from the date on which the employee 
quits work. That responsibility, however, diminishes in proportion 
to the length of time intervening between the date of quitting service 
and the date when sickness results in incapacity to labor. If during 
this period the incapacitated person has other employment, in the 
same class of establishment, the last employer becomes jointly re- 
sponsible for a portion of the compensation provided for by the 
original act. 

If, by reason of the inexcusable fault of either of the employers, 
the health of an employee is affected, the employer at fault may be 
held for an increased proportion of the compensation payable. The 
last employer is responsible for the payment of the entire compensa- 
tion, having recourse against the former employers for recovery of 
the portion due from them. 

Employers, making a declaration that in their processes of manu- 
facture they no longer employ substances causing any of the indus- 
trial diseases mentioned in this law, are subject to its provisions only 
in cases where disability occurs within one year from the date of 
such declaration. Making false declarations is a penal offense. 

A person incapacitated by such sickness and demanding compen- 
sation must notify the mayor of the commune within 15 days from 
the date such incapacity begins. 

The scope of the national accident fund (law of July 11, 1868) is 
extended to include sickness and death due to occupational diseases. 
Insurance rates are to be promulgated within six months and must 
be sufficient to cover the risks without the necessity of drawing upon 
the subsidy mentioned in the original act. 

Employers becoming liable to compensation may relieve themselves 
of their liability by depositing the capitalized value of the pensions 
awarded with the national retirement fund (caisse National des 
[etraites), which for this purpose shall prepare present-value tables 
based upon the mortality of victims of occupational diseases and of 
their survivors. Until such tables have been prepared the capitalized 
value of pensions shall be determined in accordance with tables in 
use for Government pensions in pursuance of the law of July 20, 
1886. 

Public administrative regulations shall determine the conditions 
under which guaranty and insurance companies may insure em- 
ployers against the risks covered by the present law, 

It is a violation of law for any person whatever, by threats, gift, 
promise of money, payment of medical charges or for medicine, to 
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entice or attempt to entice any person suffering from industrial dis- 
eases to any clinic, physician, or pharmacy against the will of the 
sick person. The latter has the right to designate the physician or 
druggist he wishes to be employed. 

The followipg industrial diseases and industries are specifically 
mentioned as being covered by the amended act: 


Class 1—Lead and its compounds, 


Disability due to lead colic, articular rheumatism, extensor paralysis, hys- 
teria, nephritis, gout. 

Industries: 1. Lead smelting and refining; 2. Casting, rolling, and adjusting 
ef lead or its alloys; 3. Manufacture of type from lead alloys; 4. Manufacture 
ef tin vessels with lead alloys; 5. Soldering with lead alloys; 6. Operating 
typesetting machines which use lead alloys; 7. Plating with lead alloys; 8. 
Casting toys made of lead alloys; 9. Manufacture of tin-foil caps for bottles, 
using lead alloys; 10. Melting old cans; 11. Handling lead type; 12. Manufac- 
ture of lead compounds (white lead, minium, litharge, chromate of lead, ete.) ; 
13. Color mixing, lead base; 14. Painting with lead colors; 15. Manufacture of 
lead accumulators; 16. Manufacture of drying compounds and lead varnishes; 
17. Manufacture of pottery and stoneware having a lead enamel; 18. Decorat- 
ing porcelain with lead compounds; 19. Enameling of metals with lead enamel; 
20. Varnishing or lacquering with lead products; 21. Dyeing with lead colors; 


22. Glass polishing with pewter. 
Class 2.—Mercurial poisoning. 


Sickness: Mercurial stomatitis, mercurial palsy, nutritive disorders due to 
mercurial poisoning, mercurial cachexy, mercurial paralysis. 

Industries: 1. Distillation of mercury; 2. Manufacture of incandescent 
lamps and radiographic ampulla with the aid of mercury tubes; 3. Manufac- 
ture of mercurial barometers, manometers, and thermometers; 4. Gilding, sil- 


‘ver plating, and mercurial plating; 5. Manufacture of salts of mercury (azotete, 


=_ 


chlorurets, cyanure, etc.); 6. Carotting of furs; 7. Furrier, employing mer- 
cury; 8. Bronzing and damaskeening with salts of mercury; 9. Taxidermy, em- 
ploying salts of mercury; 10. Manufacture of gun primings with fulminates of 


mercury. 





Social Insurance in Portugal.’ 


Y decrees Nos. 5636 to 5639, inclusive, the Republic of Portugal 
recently inaugurated the policy of compulsory insurance 
covering sickness, invalidity, old age, and industrial acci- 

dents. 

Sickness insurance.—The first of these decrees relates to sickness 
insurance. Insurance is obligatory for all persons 15 to 75 years of 
age engaged in any honorable occupation, whose annual income or 





4 Boletin da Previdéncia Social. Ano II, No. 7, Octubro a Maio de 1919. Lisbon. 
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earnings does not exceed 900 escudos.' All such persons are required 
to become members of a compulsory mutual insurance association by 
the payment of a weekly or monthly premium. The employer is au- 
thorized to deduct such dues from the wages of the employee and 


make regular payment into the fund. 


As a temporary measure members are divided into three classes, 
paying 0.50, 0.40, and 0.30 escudos, respectively, as monthly pre- 


miums. 


Benefits vary with the class in which insured, and continue for one 


year, divided into four periods, as follows: 


AMOUNT OF DAILY COMPENSATION PAYABLE, BY CLASS AND BY PERLOD. 


























Period. 
Class. iil 
First Second Third Last 

30 days. | 30 days. | 30 days. | 275 days 

| Escudos. | Escudos. | Escudos. | Escudos. 
Ns Sasi 0 latte otal aatsa tek ple bea Stldnckiie dk4ab3 0.30 0. 22 0.14 0.10 
SFR RABI are ser RIE FLOOR, NT ak Ee te 24 18 .12 08 
PEL, sdchnimsddbobindeddbidieddeaivadedsbestbertcdalces 16 .12 .08 .06 





The scale of compensation is subject to revision every second year. 

Membership for six months entitles any member, in addition to the 
pecuniary benefits, to baths and open-air treatment; and for two 
years to certain death benefits, etc., payable to his survivors. After 
three months’ membership the insured and his wife and children 
under 14 years of age are entitled to free clinical service and 
medicine. : 

Persons whose annual earnings, wages, or income exceed 900 escu- 
dos are required to pay a premium as follows: From 900 to 1,850 
escudos, 0.50 escudo; from 1,850 to 3,800 escudos, 1 escudo; from 3,800 
to 5,000 escudos, 2 escudos; over 5,000 escudos, 3 escudos. 

A mutual insurance association must be established in each mu- 
nicipality. In municipalities where a mutual sick benefit associa- 
tion is in operation it must, within 60 days from the date of the 
decree, reorganize on the basis of a compulsory insurance association. 
In Lisbon and Porto six mutual associations shall be established in 
each ward. 

Invalidity and old-age insurance—Insurance against invalidity 
and old age, and for compensation to survivors is compulsory for all 
persons earning less than 900 escudos, with the exception of the fol- 
lewing classes: Public officials entitled to pensions; soldiers employed 
as laborers; infirm persons incapable of earning one-third average 





1 Owing to fluctuations in exchange value no attempt is made in this article to make 
conversions into United States money. The normal value of the escudo is $1.08, 
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wages and entitled to free subsistence; wage earners, employees, and 
establishments already insured. 

Invalidity is defined as absolute inability, due to natural causes, 
to perform any work. 

The municipal officials of each parish shall cause a census to be 
taken of all classes of employees between the ages of 15 and 65 years. 

The insurance is under State supervision, under the direction of 
the Institute of Compulsory Social Insurance. The insured is en- 
titled to a deferred annuity, and a pension is provided for the sur- 
viving widow and for orphans. 

The fund is constituted (1) by a 6 per cent assessment on all sal- 
aries or wages up to 900 escudos, payable by the employer, (2) by a 
like assessment of 14} per cent payable by the employee, and (3) by 
an annual subsidy by the State of 13.33 escudos for each soldier re- 
cruited. Payments are made by special stamps placed in the book 
held by the insured. The proportion of funds payable by employers, 
employees, and the State is subject to revision every second year. 

In case of invalidity the annuity varies with the number of pre- 
miums paid into the fund: (1) Payment of 235 weekly premiums 
(47 payments per year for five years) entitles the insured to a pen- 
sion equal to one-sixth of the total deferred annuity which may be 
acquired under the law; (2) payment of 470 weekly premiums (from 
6 to 10 years, inclusive), to a pension equal to one-third of full an- 
nuity; (3) of 705 weekly premiums (from 11 to 15 years, inclusive), 
to one-half of full annuity; (4) of 940 weekly premiums (16 to 20 
years, inclusive), to two-thirds of full annuity; (5) of 1,175 weekly 
premiums (21 to 25 years, inclusive), to five-sixths of full annuity; 
and (6) of 1.410 premiums (after 30 years) to full annuity. 

The full old-age annuity becomes payable when the insured reaches 
70 years of age, provided the full 1,410 premiums have been paid. 

A transitory period of 25 years is established, in order to provide 
for those whose age at the time old-age insurance is effected does not 
permit them to make the full number (1,410) of weekly payments. 
Those who are 45 years of age at the time the fund is instituted will 
receive 75 per cent of the full annuity, those over 50 years of age 50 
per cent, and those over 60, 25 per cent. 

Annuities for dependents may be provided for by the payment of 
1 per cent of the earnings of the person insured, and are graduated 
in amount according to the number of years of membership of the 
insured and amount of premium paid. 

The children of deceased insured persons not entitled to old-age or 
invalidity pensions but who have paid the required premiums, shall 
be paid 10 escudos per month for the six months following the death 
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of the insured. In case a widow is left without children she is to 
receive 50 escudos, payable in five monthly installments. Where 
there is neither widow nor children, ascendants are to be paid 60 
escudos. 

Any mutual aid association in existence which provides pensions 
for inability to labor may become associated with the Social Insur- 
ance Institute by transferring its invalidity, old-age, and widows’ 
and orphans’ funds to the institute. 

All mutual sickness funds, parish councils, and labor associations 
are required to aid the institute in its supervision, for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the provisions of this decree. 

Industrial accident insurance.—Industrial accident insurance is 
compulsory for every person employed by another in any branch of 
labor, either mental or physical. Every employer is required to in- 
sure his salaried employees and wage earners. The benefits consist 
of free medical attendance, medicine, and the pecuniary compensa- 
tion. 

Industrial accidents include injuries due to accident, functional 
disturbances, and industrial poisoning arising in the course of the 
employment and sickness proven to be due to the employment. 

The establishment, employer, State, and administrative corpora- 
tions (municipalities) are respectively responsible to their employees 
for the payment of compensation for industrial accidents. These 
may transfer their individual responsibility to mutual associations, 
recognized insurance companies, or the compulsory sickness insurance 
fund. 

Each municipality must establish one or more mutual employers’ 
or mixed accident insurance associations for the sole purpose of 
effecting this insurance and maintain a register of all employers, 
wage earners, salaried persons, etc. 

The pecuniary compensation provided for is as follows: For 
death, 20 per cent of the annual earnings of the deceased to the 
widow, so long as she remains such, 15 to 60 per cent to the children 
(boys under 14, girls under 16), according to the number, and there 
being no children, 10 per cent to each of the dependent ascendants, 
but not to exceed 40 per cent in all; for disability—(a) permanent 
total, 66% per cent of annual earnings, (>) permanent partial, 50 per 
cent of wage loss, (c) temporary total, during disability, 66% per 
cent of earnings, (d) temporary partial, 50 per cent of wage loss. 

Compensation is computed on full annual earnings up to 900 
escudos plus one-half of earnings in excess of that sum. 
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The cost of the insurance is to be borne by the employer, deduc- 
tions for this purpose from employees’ earnings being prohibited. 
Every employer who fails to insure as provided for must deposit 
with the Minister of Labor cash, a mortgage, guarantee, or bond in a 
sum equivalent to the reserve required to comply with this decree. 

Insurance Institute -—A Compulsory Social Insurance and General 
Provident Institute is established for the supervision of all classes 
of compulsory insurance. 
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LABOR DEPARTMENTS. 





Proposed Organization of New York State 
Department of Labor. 


MPRESSED with the necessity for simplifying the government 

of the State of New York, the governor appointed, in January, 

1919, a nonpartisan reconstruction commission to make a report 

on retrenchment and reorganization in the State government. This 

commission has issued a summary, which is part one of its complete 
report.’ 

In prosecuting its inquiry the commission found that in nearly 
every State public attention has been forcibly drawn to the necessity 
of reducing expenditures or at least of holding them to the lowest 
point consistent with the proper discharge of public functions and 
fair conditions of employment. 

The commission also found that the movement for economy and 
efliciency has passed beyond the stage of protest and discussion. 
Between 1911 and 1917 (when the movement was temporarily checked 
by the war) a number of States instituted commissions of inquiry 
for the purpose of discovering more business-like methods in State 
administration. . Ali of these commissions are substantially agreed 
that economy and responsible government can only result from: 

1. The consolidation of offices, boards, and commissions into a few great 
departments of government, each of which is responsible for the conduct of a 
particular major function such as finance, health, welfare, or public works. 

2. Vesting the power of appointment and removal of department heads in 
the governor; making him in fact, as well as in theory, the responsible chief 
executive of the State. There is a difference of opinion as to the desirability 
of confirmation of the governor’s nominations by the senate. 


3. A consolidated budget system with accounting control over spending 
officers. 


Thirty-eight States have enacted legislation providing for a con- 
solidated budget system with varying provisions as to methods of 
preparation, legislative review, and enactment into law. Half of 
these States have placed upon the governor the responsibility for 
initiating the budget. . 





1Summary of Repor. of Reconstruction Commission to Governor Alfred E. Smith on 
Retrenchment and Reorganization in the State Government, Oct. 10, 1919. Albany, N. Y., 
1919. 44 pp. 
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The State government of New York, it is proposed, shall be re- 
organized with the following departments: Executive department ; 
department of audit and control; department of taxation and finance : 
department of attorney general; department of state; department of 
public works; department of conservation ; department of agriculture 
and markets; department of labor; department of education; de- 
partment of health; departments of mental hygiene, charities, and 
correction; public service commissions; departments of banking and 
insurance; department of civil service; department of military and 
naval affairs. 


Proposed Organization of a Department of Labor. 


The commission proposes that a department of labor shall be or- 
ganized as follows: 


1. Place at the head of the department of labor an industrial commission 
consisting of five members appointed by the governer, with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate, for terms of five years. 

2. The industrial commission will appoint a director of labor, who shalt be 
the administrative head of the department and serve during good behavior. 

3. The commiission will also appoint a secretary, who wili prepare the 
calendar for the commission, do the general administrative and secretarial 
work of the commission and serve as secretary to the industrial council. 

4. The present counsel and his assistants will be transferred to the at- 
torney general's oflice if the attorney general is ma‘le appointive. 

5. The industrial council will be reorganized under a chairman who by 
specific provision may not be a member of the commission and will establish 
in the important industries of the State representative subcouncils ef en- 
ployers and employees for the discussion and action upon common problems 
of industry and for consultation by the commission and the industrial council. 
The 10 members of the council will be appointed by the governor for terms ef 
five years, two terms ending each year. The chairman will continue to be 
chosen by vote of the members of the council and will hold office at the 
pleasure of the council 

6. The department will be organized with a staff and seven bureaus, as fel- 
lows: Industrial staff; bureau of administration; bureau of employment; 
bureau of statistics and information; bureau of inspection; bureau of media- 
tion and arbitration; bureau of workmen’s compensation; bureau of the State 
insurance fund. 

The head of the bureau of administration will be the secretary of the de- 
partment. 

The head of the industrial staff will be the chief of the industrial staff. 

The head of the bureau of employment wil! be the chief of the bureau of 
employment. 

The head of the bureau of statistics will be the chief statistician. 

The head of the bureau of inspection will be the chief of the bureau of 
inspection. ; 

The head of the bureau of mediation aud arbitration will be the chief of 
the bureau of mediation and arbitration. 
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The head of the bureau of workmen’s compensation will be the chief of the 
bureau of workmen’s compensation. His deputies will be known as deputy 
commissioners of compensation. ; 

The head of the bureau of the State insurance fund will be the manager 
of the State insurance fund. 

The heads of all these bureaus will be in the competitive class under civil 
service excepting the secretary. 

7. The duties of the present bureau of industries and immigration with 
reference to the education of aliens, will be transferred to the department 
of education. The other functions of the bureau will be trarsferred to the 
State and local health and police departments. 

8. The present division of industrial hygiene in the bureau of inspection 
will be combined with the bureau of industrial code and the bureau of women 
in industry in 9 single industrial staff. 

9. In connection with the development of the bureau of employment a bill 
will be passed providing that all private employment agencies in the State shall 
be licensed and shall pay a fee of $250. The industrial commission will license 
everywhere in first and second class cities. Half the fees of such cities and all 
of the fees elsewhere will go to the State industrial commission for the support 
of the bureau of employment. 

The bureau of employment will develop a program including the following 
subjects: 

(1) The organization of the labor market to bring about extensive dove- 
tailing of winter and summer trades and to stimulate the use of subsidiary 
trades. 

(2) Directing labor to new occupations when changes of industrial structure 
result in displacement from chosen occupations. 

(3) Reserving certain places in industry for older men and women and 
leaving the younger generation the task of finding and forcing fresh openings 
for themselves. 

(4) Concentrating attention upon the need for industrial training, including 
“vestibule” or preliminary training, where such training does not lead to 
“ blind-alley ” employment, training in plants fo increase efficiency while gain- 
fully employed, and training in trade and business schools. This should be 
done with the State and local departments of education and with private edu- 
cational institutions. 

(5) Directing boys and girls away from “ blind-alley ” employment. 

(6) Testing periodically and comprehensively the amount of unemployment. 
This should be done by the bureau of employment in cooperation with the 
bureau of statistics and information. 

(7) In cases of seasonal employment or depression urging employers to 
shorten hours rather than discharge employees. 

10. The bureau of statistics and information will cooperate with the bureau 
of employment in the issuance of employment statistics covering the largest 
possible number of employees and in the preparation of statistics on wages and 
the cost of living. The funds of the bureau of statistics for this and other 
purposes will be increased and statistical field agents will be provided. 

11. The bureau of mediation and arbitration will take a larger part in set- 
tling industrial disputes. It will be organized under a chief who will have a 
panel of 20 representative citizens who will act as mediators and arbitrators 
when called upon, and such assistants as are required to make investigations 
and gather statistics. 
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12. The wo: of the bureau of workmen’s compensation will be so arranged 
as to limit drastically the number of reviews by and appeals to the commission. 
A careful codification will be made of the decisions of this bureau. A medical 
secial-service staff will be created in this bureau to follow up cases. 

13. The State insurance fund will be placed in a bureau separate from the 
bureau of workmen’s compensation and immediately under the director. An 
annual audit of the fund will be made by the superintendent of State insurance. 

14. If a minimum wage or health insurance legislation is passed, the admin- 
istration will be provided for in new bureaus under the director of labor and 
not in independent new departments. 

15. The above recommendations will require only statutory changes. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





“Vacations” in the Printing Industry in New 
York City. 


By A. J. PORTENAR. 


was a strike in the sense that a large number of workmen quit 

work at the same time for the accomplishment of a common 
purpose, yet it was never officially authorized nor officially acknowl- 
edged as a strike by either the local unions involved or by their inter- 
nationals. There was, however, an essential difference in the respec- 
tive attitudes of the locals and internationals, in that the locals in 
fact, though unofficially, supported the strike; while the interna- 
tionals opposed it and eventually compelled the return of the men to 
work. Demands for an increase of $14 per week and the establish- 
ment of the 44-hour week were the inciting causes of the outbreak, 
but before it was ended another issue had been injected—namely, the 
supremacy of international authority—and this latter issue finally 
became the more important of the two. 

The workers in the printing industry are organized into five craft 
unions, each headed by an international, which is the parent body 
and issues its charters to subordinate unions located in various print- 
ing centers. These five are the International Typographical Union, 
which embraces all composing room employees; International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union; International Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers’ Union; International Photo-Engravers’ Union; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

These international unions, while each reserves complete autonomy 
within its craft, have been organized into an alliance known as the 
International Allied Printing Trades Association. The subordinate 
local unions are organized into the Allied Printing Trades Councils 
in their localities. The local unions are responsible to their respective 
internationals; the local councils are responsible to the International 
Printing Trades Association. 
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Among other purposes, the internationals allied in the association 
have mutually agreed that, in the event of a secession by locals of 
any one of them, they will support each other in suppressing the 
secession. The following excerpt from the agreement illuminates 
this point: 

That when any union or members or group of members subordinate to any 
one of the five international unions making up the International Allied Printing 
Trades Association secede from the parent organization, the five international 
unions will join in a general movement against the seceders, and to the end 
that the supremacy and authority of the international organizations affected 
may be clearly and permanently established, the five international unions 
pledge their moral and financial support. In other words, and in a more concise 
form of expression, the five international unions of the printing trade, namely, 
the International Typographical Union, the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union, the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, the Inter- 
national Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union and the International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union, propose to stand firmly together in the protection of the juris- 
diction rights of each one of the international organizations, and to that end 
pledge their united treasures to the success and permanency of the principles 
herein enunciated. 

Early in 1919 most of the craft unions in the printing industry in 
New York City agreed to make a united demand for a flat increase of 
$14 a week and the establishment of a 44-hour week, to become effective 
October 1, 1919. The unions not participating in this movement were 
KElectrotypers’ Union No. 100 and Stereotypers’ Union No. 1, which 
for some time have had the 44-hour week, and Photo-Engravers’ 
Union No. 1, which will get it on January 1, 1920. The following are 
the unions which entered into this agreement to present these uniform 
demands, and their minimum scales at that time were: 

Typographical Union No. 6, $36. 

Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 51, scales which varied from $31 
to $46. 

Franklin Union No. 23 (cylinder press feeders), $30. 

Job Press Feeders’ Union No. 1, $22. 

Mailers’ Union No. 6, $28. (The mailers have local autonomy, but 
are subordinate to the International Typographical Union.) 

Bookbinders’ Unions Nos. 1, 6, 11, and 22, an average of $36. 

Bookbinders’ Union No. 43 (female), $18.50 to $22. 

Paper Cutters’ Union No. 119, $36. (Paper cutters are subordinate 
to the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders.) 

Paper Rulers No. 9, $36. (Paper rulers are subordinate to the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Bookbinders. ) 

The officials of each of these unions, upon making this agreement to 
present uniform demands, stated that their contracts terminated not 
later than September 30, 1919. Therefore all of them were presum- 
ably in a position to enforce these demands without breach of contract. 
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Before this agreement had been made Pressmen’s Union No. 51, 
Franklin Union No. 23, and Job Press Feeders’ No. 1, all of them 
subordinate to the International Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union, had been drifting toward a break with the parent body. They 
charged that there had been misappropriation of funds by the interna- 
tional officers, and there was also much dissatisfaction with the law 
governing the referendum. These local unions, together with locals 
of the same craft in other cities, had previously started a proceeding 
for an accounting. The locals in New York City had declined to pay 
their per capita tax, depositing it with a trust company pending a 
decision of the lawsuit. Under the laws of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union any local which fails to pay per 
capita tax is automatically suspended at the end of three months. The 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union naturally held that the de- 
posit of the money elsewhere did not constitute payment, and notified 
the delinquent locals that the penalty of expulsion would be enforced 
when the three months’ period had ended. 

This condition was known to all the other locals in the industry, 
but at that time it did not seem-to be regarded as an obstacle to the 
united action proposed. The demands were made known to the 
employers on April 14, and the pressmen’s unions took part in all 
conferences without objection from anyone at that time. 

Immediately after the presentation of these demands there was 
held in Chicago, on April 21, a meeting of what is known as the 
Joint International Conference Council, which is a newly created 
body composed of representatives from the employers’ organizations 
on the one side. and the five international presidents on the other. 
The employer delegates from New York brought to the attention of 
the conference the demands of the local New York unions. The 
outcome of this conference was a proposition that the 44-hour week 
be established throughout the industry on May 1, 1921, and that each 
of the representatives at the conference would go back to his or- 
ganization and ask for the ratification of that agreement. 

The convention of’ employers thereafter ratified the agreement. 
On May 28 a referendum vote was taken throughout the jurisdiction 
of the International Typographical Union on the question, Shall 
the 44-hour week become effective May 1, 1921? Typographical 
Union No. 6 of New York City voted “No” by a vote of 5,656 
against and 618 for, but in spite of this heavily adverse vote, the 
proposition was carried throughout the country by a majority of 
12,470. The pressmen’s International Union also held a referen- 
dum vote which ratified the proposal by more than a two-thirds 
majority. 
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Regardless of these referendum votes, the local New York unions 
continued to press their demands for $14 increase and a 44-hour 
week, effective October 1, 1919. All of the unions previously men- 
tioned continued to act in concert, including the unions of pressmen, 
cylinder feeders, and job press feeders, which were now approaching 
the time when their expulsion would automatically ensue because of 
their refusal to pay per capita tax to their international. Some time 
in June a conference was held in the office of Typographical Union 
No. 6 between the international and local officials. Later conflicting 
reports were made to the membership explaining what had happened 
at that conference. President Marsden G. Scott, of the International 
Typographical Union, declared in a circular letter issued on Sep- 
tember 25 that he had emphatically stated at that conference that 
Typographical Union No. 6 would not be permitted to press the 
demand for the 44-hour week in view of the action of the refer- 
endum. President Leon Rouse of Typographical Union No. 6 was 
equally emphatic in saying that Mr. Scott had refused to commit 
himself in any way at that time. The officials of Typographical 
Union No. 6 based their contention that they had a right to press for 
the 44-hour week on the authority of a resolution adopted by the 
Scranton convention (1917): 


Whereas, The International Typographical Union was responsible for the 
eight-hour day in the printing industry; and 

Whereas, the Saturday half-holiday in the book and job offices throughout 
the international jurisdiction has become an established feature, necessitating 
three-quarter hours overtime five days per week to make up for same; There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the International Typographical Union that 
a week's work in the book and job trade should consist of 44 hours of eight 
hours the first five days and four hours on Saturday; and, be it further 

Resolved, That subordinate unio1s be instructed to negotiate scales in the 
book and job offices under above provisions whenever practical. 

The international officers held that the referendum vote fixing 
May 1, 1921, as the time for establishing the 44-hour week was bind- 
ing on all the membership. 

On July 1 the situation became complicated by the expulsion of 
Franklin Union, No. 23 (cylinder feeders), for nonpayment of per 
capita tax. 

On August 2 Pressmen’s Union No, 51 and Job Press Feeders No. 1 
were also expelled for the same reason. Nevertheless these unions 
continued to take part in conferences held with the local association 
of employers until some time in September. At that time the em- 
ployers’ conference committee gave notice that they would no longer 
confer with any organization not affiliated with its international and 
with the American Federation of Labor. The so-called “ outlaw” 
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unions then withdrew, with the understanding that their interests 
would be cared for by President Rouse, of Typographical Union 
No. 6. 

Conferences continued through August and September without 
any definite result until early in September. Bookbinders’ Unions 
Nos. 1, 6, and 43; Paper Cutters No. 119; Paper Rulers No. 9; and 
Mailers No. 6 declared at a conference between the employers and 
the unions that they were mistaken in their previous statements to 
the effect that they had no contracts outstanding beyond September 
30; that in fact they had arbitration agreements which extended be- 
yond that date. Therefore they would accept the increase of $6 
which had previously been offered by the employers and would agree 
to the postponement of the 44-hour week until May 1, 1921. They 
qualified this, however, by saying that if better terms were obtained 
by any other union, then such terms were automatically to be ex- 
tended to them. 

As soon as the three pressroom unions had been declared “ out- 
lawed ” by their international the formation of new Nos. 51, 23, and 1 
was begun. A small minority of the membership of those unions had 
remained loyal to the international, and these formed the nucleus for 
the new organizations. For a considerable time there were few ac- 
cretions to these new unions. 

On September 5 there were two pressmen working in the press- 
room of the Publishers’ Printing Co. who carried cards in the rew 
No. 51. The remainder of the pressroom force were members of the 
outlawed unions. The officers of the old union demanded that these 
two men be discharged. The demand was refused and nearly the 
whole force, with the exception of these two men, quit work imme- 
diately. 

On September 30 there was posted in the pressrooms of all the 
members of the Printers League and the Typothetae (closed shop 
division) the following notice: “On and after October first, only 
pressmen and feeder members of the international will be employed 
in this office.” 

The posting of this notice meant a lockout in the pressrooms of the 
organized commercial job shops of New York City, for practically 
their entire working forces were members of the unions which had 
seceded from their international, the act of secession being the re- 
fusal to pay per capita tax, with their consequent expulsion. The 
morning of October 1 therefore found the pressrooms deserted, 
but the composing-room forces working. All the other unions had 
either not been involved originally or had withdrawn from the con- 
troversy as above stated. 
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There can be no question that the sympathies of both the officers 
and the rank and file of Typographical Union No. 6 were with the 
“outlawed” unions. These men had in many cases been working 
together for years. In addition, they were still animated by the 
common purpose to secure the 44-hour week immediately. The offi- 
cers of No. 6 declared that they would do nething which would im- 
peril their regular standing inside of their international, but at the 
same time showed no inclination to modify their demands in any 
particular, but no order to quit work on October 1 in support of 
these demands was officially given, and there is no evidence to show 
that such an order was unofficially promulgated. 

On the morning of October 1, 139 men working in the composing 
room of the Technical Press were laid off without notice, on the 
ground that there was no work for them. On the same morning 
three men were laid off in the Carey Press on the same ground, but 
the members of the union working in that shop declared that those 
laid off had all been prominent in agitating for the wage increase 
and shorter work week. Be that as it may, this body of about 150 
men immediately divided itself into committees of three or four to 
notify the members working in all the other shops of what had hap- 
pened and to ask them to quit work. This they could not do as 
strikers, for none of the procedures laid down by law previous to the 
decluration of a strike had been complied with. Meetings were held 
in the various shops, with the result that individual “* vacations” im- 
mediately became extremely popular. Before night 1,000 men had 
gone on vacation, and before the week had ended the number was 
about 3,800. Thus, on October 6 there were on the street about 2,500 
members of Pressmen’s Union No. 51, 2,500 members of Franklin No. 
23 (feeders), and about 500 members of Job Press Feeders No. 1. 
These had all been locked out by the employers. Also, there were ap- 
proximately 3.800 members of Typographical Union No. 6 “on 
vacation.” 

A meeting of Typographical Union No. 6 was held on October 5, 
at which the executive committee recommended the passage of a 
resolution ordering the vacationists back to work. The president 
told them the resolution must be passed, so that no charge of violat- 
ing international law relating to strikes could be made against the 
unions. The resolution was adopted, but it was plain that neither 
officers nor members had the slightest intention of living up to it. 
An unofficial organization was formed among the “ vacationists,” 
called the 44-50 Club, which in a measure performed the usual duties 
of a strike committee. : 
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Fhroughout October conferences were held with the employers 
which were utterly barren of result. The employers renewed their 
offer of a $6 advance and expressed a willingness to arbitrate the 
whole question. Typographical Union No. 6 refused both of these 
offers. The pressroom unions could not enter the conferences, be- 
cause the employers refused to recognize them. The unions held 
frequent meetings which were very largely attended, but which re- 
sulted only in the adoption of dilatory motions expressing confidence 
in the officers and directing them to seek further conferences with the 
employers. So the whole month of October passed without any 
particular change in the situation, both parties refusing to recede in 
the slightest degree from the positions they had taken. 

During that month the question of support for the men on the 
street became extremely urgent. The pressroom unions expended 
all the funds they had for the maintenance of their members. Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 could not legally levy an assessment for strike 
purposes. They overcame the difficulty by sending to the referendum 
a proposition for a 10 per cent assessment for the benefit of the 
“unemployed.” This proposition could hardly fail of adoption, 
because the “ unemployed ” made up an actual majority of the mem- 
bership. It was carried with slight opposition. The proceeds of 
this assessment, however, were entirely insufficient to pay the benefit 
of $12 a week which had been voted, and which was increased to $15 
the following week, and the special funds of the union had to be de- 
pleted to support the “ vacationists.” ? 

One of the most irritating features of the whole difficulty was that 
the international officers came to New York, conferred with the 
employers, issued newspaper statements condemning the “ vacations,” 
but did not confer with the officers of the local union nor appear at 
any of the frequent meetings which were held. This attitude of the 
international officers created such an intense feeling of resentment 
that it was an important factor in keeping up the determination of 
the rank and file to stay out. On November 2 all the officers of the 
international executive council except the president appeared before 
Typographical Union No. 6 and urged the men to return to work. 
Their mission was fruitless. . 

The issue of wages and hours had by this time become subordinate. 
The international officers frankly confessed that their object in coming 
to New York was to beat down secession. The employers knew that 
even if they could get their compositors back, they would nevertheless 
be unable to go very far unless they could man their pressrooms; but 
they believed that if the support of Typographical Union No. 6 was 
withdrawn from the seceding unions the latter would collapse. As 
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a matter of fact, the members of the seceding unions were making’ 
application in the new pressroom unions in continually increasing 
numbers throughout October and early November, and that movement 
would have been greatly accelerated had it not been for the determined 
attitude of the “ vacationists ” in Typographical Union No. 6. 

The compositors and pressmen on the street knew that the financial 
resources of their respective organizations were getting very low, but 
they held out in the belief that the employers also were being subjected 
to terrific financial strain, and that they might crack first. Everybody 
knew that a great deal of work was leaving the city, some of it on 
temporary contracts and some permanently diverted. Employing 
printers in other cities, notably Cincinnati, made strenuous efforts to 
grab New York work. The unions were encouraged in their expecta- 
tions by the fact that a number of employers did actually enter into 
agreements with them to pay a $6 advance, work 44 hours, hire 
members of the outlawed unions, and make a final adjustment of 
wages and hours whenever an agreement had been reached with the 
employers’ association; but when the attempt was made to carry out 
these agreements, all the other unions represented in the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council, with the exception of Typographical Union No. 6, 
refused to work with the seceding pressmen, and refused to do any 
work for any shop that employed them. Such shops could not get 
any plates or photo-engravings, could not get any bindery workers 
or send their work to an outside bindery, or have anything done 
outside of their composing rooms or pressrooms. Some employers 
carried out the agreement in spite’of this handicap, but most of them 
who were willing to make such agreements declined to settle trouble 
in one department if by consequences they invited trouble in another. 
The situation was that the pressroom unions were being discriminated 
against more severely than nonunion men by all the unions except 
Typographical Union No. 6, and No. 6 itself was drifting into a 
position where it might also become an outlawed union. 

On October 29 the employers’ conference committee sent a letter 
to President Rouse of Typographical Union No. 6 renewing the 
offer of an immediate advance of $6, all other matters to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, an answer to be given not later than November 
3, and refusing any further conferences. The purpose of this com- 
munication was to compel No. 6 either to accept the arbitration of- 
fered or definitely refuse it. 

A resolution passed by the Scranton convention of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union (1917) reads: 

We recommend that the executive council be instructed to suspend the 
charter of any union which violates its contract or which refuses fair arbi- 
tration in any dispute which may arise under that contract or in the negotia- 


tion of a new agreement. 
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Acceptance would naturally mean the end of the difficulty; re- 
fusal would give the international executive council the legal right 
to intervene. 

At a meeting on November 9 Typographical Union No. 6 by a 
vote of 2,500 to 17 refused arbitration. Shortly thereafter the ex- 
ecutive council came to New York and the following letter was sent 
to Typographical Union No. 6: 


New York, November 22, 1919. 
Mr. Leon Rouse, President, 
New York Typographical Union No. 6, 

Dear Sir: The executive council of the International Typographical Union 
has reached the conclusion that the present situation in the printing industry 
in the jurisdiction of New York Typographical Union No. 6 has reached the 
point where attempts will be made to inaugurate open-shop or nonunion con- 
ditions in some commercial office composing rooms that have previously been 
union unless some remedy is immediately applied. 

The council further says that the position of New York Typographical Union 
No. 6 in refusing to arbitrate the question of the time the 44-hour week shall 
go into effect in these offices is contrary to the declared policies of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, and is a menace to other subordinate unions. 

In view of these facts and for the purpose of protecting the interests of New 
York Typographical Union No. 6, and the International Typographical Union, 
the executive council directs that New York Typographical Union No. 6 at its 
meeting to-morrow, November 23, order its members who are taking so-called 
vacations to return to work in all offices on Monday, November 24, 1919, and 
that it instruct its officers to accept arbitration as a method of settling any 
disputes at present in controversy. It then expects that the members will re- 
turn to work in compliance with the order of the union. 

In case New York Typographical Union No. 6 at its meeting on Sunday, 
November 23, 1919, fails to comply with this order of the executive council, 
that body will be cempelled to take action authorized by section 2, Article X, 
of the International Typographical Union constitution, which reads as follows: 

Section 2. Any subordinate union which shall fail to make reports required 
by law or the executive council, or which shall neglect or refuse to obey any 
law or legal mandate of the International Typographical Union, or executive 
council, may be fined or have its charter suspended by the executive council. 


At a meeting held on November 23, following the receipt of this 
letter, the executive committee of the local typographical union 
recommended the adoption of a resolution in line with the mandate 
of the international union. Some of the members advocated the 
repetition of a previous performance—namely, to pass the resolution 
to return to work, but not to comply with it. After a bitter debate, 
the resolution was adopted by a divided vote. 

The men returned to their work the next morning and the eight 
weeks “ vacation ” in the book and job shops of the printing industry 
of New York City was ended. The pressmen had preceded the com- 
positors back to work in most shops, the certain defeat of their seces- 
sion movement being plain to them. They accepted the amnesty of- 
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fered by their international union, which required only that they sur- 
render their cards in the old unions and take out cards in the new 
ones, even giving them credit for all dues paid to the outlawed unions. 

After the men had returned to work, negotiations for the selection 
of an arbitrator were begun, and all the issues concerning wages and 
hours will be submitted to him. The 44-hour week will almost cer- 
tainly be postponed until May, 1921, but some further increase of 
wages will probably be added to the flat $6 already obtained. 

Two significant facts have been brought out during the trouble. 
One is that there exists a considerable group who are ready to re- 
nounce their international allegiance upon slight provocation. This 
fact foreshadows the inevitable struggle for control between the 
radical and conservative elements throughout the whole body of 
organized labor. The second is that compulsory arbitration, which 
is bitterly opposed whenever embodied in proposed legislation, was 
in this instance imposed by an international union on one of its locals. 





Berlin Metal Workers’ Strike.’ 


HE strike of Berlin metal workers began on September 17, 1919, 
and by September 30 it was affecting nearly four-fifths of the 
persons employed in the Berlin metal-working industry, the 

total on strike being about 100,000. It arose out of the award of Au- 
gust 21 made by the conciliation board appointed to settle a previous 
strike. This award divided the workers into five wage groups. The 
rates were to be fixed by a joint commission. The commission failed 
to come to an agreement, and the workers’ representatives who broke 
off negotiations sent an ultimatum on September 16 to the heads of 
eight firms threatening to strike if their demands were not granted 
within 24 hours. 

The commission had made 19 partial awards, which failed to sat- 
isfy the workers, who thought that the awards meant reduced wages 
and assignment to lower wage groups. The chairman of the new con- 
ciliation board, formed after the break-off of negotiations, published 
on September 16 a reply to the men’s complaints, in which he states: 

The award on August 21 provided five classes of wages, payable on first en- 
gagement. In addition three service bonuses were to be paid after certain 


fixed periods of employment. These bonuses were to apply to individual 
workers in each branch who showed special ability and industry or were em- 


*From various issues of Vorwiirts. Berlin, September 13 to October 18, 1919. 
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ployed on work dangerous to health, and not, as the Metal Workers’ Union 
asserts, to whole (occupational) groups of workers. 

As five classes were to be fixed, it was clearly the task of the commission to 
place the most highly qualified workers in the first class, the least qualified in 
the fifth class, and the rest in the three intermediate classes. 

The minimum wages so far accorded in the partial awards are almost with- 
out exception higher, and in no case lower, than existing minimum wages. 

A different account of the dispute, which throws the blame on the 
e.nployers, was given by a representative of the commission at a 
general meeting of the Berlin Metal Workers’ Union on September 
22. He said: 

“ After four meetings, resulting in 19 partial awards, negotiations 
were broken off. The employers strongly opposed the commission’s 
ruling that workers who perform severe work dangerous to health 
should be included in the first category, and refused to give way on 
this point.” 

The strike began in small departments of a few firms and spread 
rapidly. The strikers were vital to the industries, so that lockout 
measures became necessary. From 500 the number of strikers had 
risen by September 22 to 5,000; and three days later to 18,000. On 
September 26 the large Siemens works had to be closed, as the fire- 
men had struck, and 60,000 workers were out of employment. By 
September 30 the number of firms affected was 125; there were 
31,300 men on strike and 72,300 were locked out. Seldom has a strike 
begun so vaguely as this one. Hitherto definite demands have 
formed the basis of every dispute. The latest dispute has arisen 
because it was assumed the employers were trying to bring about a 
reduction in wages. 

The commission of 15, appointed by the Metal Workers’ Union to 
formulate the workers’ demands, drafted an agreement which was 
presented to the employers during the first week in October. By 
October 9, 40 firms had signed the agreement and work had been 
resumed, and a week later this number had been doubled. Mean- 
while the strike continued to spread in concerns the owners of which 
refused to come to an agreement. At some works the strikers were 
replaced by voluntary workers organized as an emergency corps 
(technische Nothilfe) ; and as a protest the commission of 15, on 
October 17, ordered a general strike of electrical workers. On the 
same day, however, a proposal was put forward by the minister of 
labor and accepted by the employers’ association and the Metal 
Workers’ Union. The electrical workers agreed to resume work the 
same evening. The proposal is as follows: 


1. Negotiations for the division of workers into five wage classes are to be 
undertaken, and worked out in sections before the chairman of the arbitration 
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court. If an agreement be reached it shall be binding on both parties. If no 
settlement be reached, the court of arbitration shall give a final decision. 

2. The court of arbitration shall consist of 4 neutral members with 3 em- 
ployers and 3 workers as assessors. 

3. The neutral members shall be appointed, after consultation with both 
parties, by the minister of labor. 

4, The award of August 21 shall remain valid. In the fifth wage class the 
increases shall be raised by sums ranging from 5 to 10 pfennigs, in accordance 
with the concession already made 
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Immigration in October, 1919. 


HE following tables, prepared by the Bureau of Immigration of 
the Department of Labor, show the total number of immigrant 
aliens admited into the United States in each month from 

January, 1913, to October, 1919, and the numbers admitted in each 
fiscal year, 1915 to 1919, and in October, 1919, by nationality. The 
total departures of emigrant aliens in October, 1919, numbered 
25,447. 








IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS 
JANUARY, 1913, TO OCTOBER, 1919. 
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Per cent 
Month. 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 increase 
Number.} over 

preceding 

month. 
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Pe 46, 441 44,708 15, 481 1;, 293 24,745 6,356 9, 852 18.3 
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OPE 96,958 | 92,621; 19,263 27,586| 15,512 6,510} 14,105 33.2 
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statin tn pel sain «a 137,262 | 107,796 26, 069 31,021 10, 487 15, 217 15, 093 110.5 
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September........... 136, 247 29, 143 24,513 36, 398 9, 228 9, 997 26, 584 29.1 
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Classified by nationality, the number of immigrant aliens admitted 
into the United States during specified periods and in October, 1919, 


was as follows: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES DURING SPECIFIED 
PERIODS AND IN OCTOBER, 1919, BY NATIONALITY. 














Nationality. 
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38, 662 | 
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Year ending June 30— 
1916 1917 1918 1919 
4,576 7,971 5, 706 5,823 
964 1, 221 321 282 
642 327 74 105 
3, 146 1,134 | 150 205 
; 1,843 1,576 1, 697 
791 5 33 23 
3, 442 3, 428 1,179 1, 169 
114 ny 15 4 
6, 433 5,393 2, 200 2,7 
80 69 | 61 68 
36,168 | 32,246 | 12,980] 26,889 
5, 649 5,900 | 1,867 968 
19,518 | 24,405 6,840} 12,598 
11,555 9, 682 1,992 1, 837 
26,792 | 25,919 2,002 813 
15,108 | 17,342 3, 672 3, 055 
20,636 | 17,462 4, 657 7,910 
4,905 | 3,796 1,074 1, 236 
33,909 | 35,154 5, 234 2,137 
&, 711 | 8,925} 10,168} 10,056 | 
154 | 194 149 77 | 
599 | 479 135 160 | 
981 434 32 52 | 
17, 198 | 16,438] 17,602] 28,844 | 
5 | 10 17 6 | 
502 | 3,109 668 732 | 
1 208 | 10,194 2,319 1,574 | 
953 522 155 89 | 
4,858 3,711 1,513} 1,532 
1,365 1,211 49 103 | 
19,172; 19,596} 8,741} 8,261 | 
13,515 | 13,350 5,204} 10,364 | 
577 | 244 35 85 | 
9,259! 15,019 7,909 1,224 
1,881 | 2,587 2’ 231 3 092 | 
676 | 976 210 231 
216 454 24 18 
983 | 793 278 608 
948 | 1,369 732 1,223 
3, 388 | 2,097 314 247 
~ 326, 700 | 298, 826 | 295,403] 110,618 ‘141, 132 | 
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Official— United States. 


CALIFORNTA.—Industrial accident commission. Tunnel safety rules, effective 
December 1, 1919. Sacramento, 1919. 139 pp. 


— Laws, statutes, etc. Labor laws of California. Prepared by the Cali- 
fornia State Library. Sacramento, 1919. 261 pp. 


District OF COLUMBIA.—Minimum Wage Board. Wages of women in hotels 
and restaurants in the District of Columbia. Washington, October 10, 
1919. 23 pp. Bulletin No. 3. 

This report is summarized on pages 144 to 148 of this issue of the MontHLY 
LABOR REVIEW. 

IpaHo.—Industrial accident board. First annual report from January 1, 1918, 
to October 31, 1918. Boise, 1918. 24 pp. 

A summary of this report appears on pp. 247 and 248 of this issue of the 
MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 

MARYLAND.—State industrial accident commission. Fourth annual report for 
ry year November 1, 1917, to October 31, 1918, inclusive. Baltimore, 1919. 

pp. 

This report is summarized on pp. 248 and 249 of this issue of the MontHiy 
LABOR REVIEW. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Bureau of Statistics. Forty-sirth quarterly report on em- 
——- in Massachusetts, quarter ending June 30, 1919. Boston, 1919. 
20 pp. 

Reports increased activity in all important industries and trades, particularly 
in the building trades, boot and shoe and textile industries, and in iron and steel 
manufacturing, and an increase in the demand for labor. The total number of 
strikes recorded during the quarter was 161, compared with 65 during the pre- 
ceding quarter. Returns received from 1,129 labor organizations in Massa- 
chusetts, representing an aggregate membership of 249,737, give the number of 
members unemployed for all causes at the close of June, 1919, as 12,637, or 5.1 
per cent of the total number, in contrast with 13.4 per cent unemployed at the 
close of March, 1919. 

—— State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. Annual report for the year 
ending December 31, 1918. Boston, 1919. 98 pp. Public document No. 40. 

“The chief labor troubles were 163, in which one or both parties were un- 
willing to abandon hostile action.” In such disputes, summarized as cases of 
mediation, the board sought the parties and proffered its advice, suggestions, 
and assistance. The board’s services were sought in 222 petitions, including 59 
for determining as normal the conditions of business concerns having a history 
of labor troubles, and 163 joint applications for arbitration. Ten of the latter 
were filed in 1917; three of recent origin are pending. In 39 cases a mutual 
settlement was effected, 2 applications were withdrawn, the contention having 
been abandoned, and the remaining 119 resulted in awards covered in the report. 
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MicHican.—Department of Labor. Thirty-sirth annual report, 1918. Lansing, 
1919. V66 pp. 

Contains reports on inspection of factories, workshops, stores, hotels, res- 
taurants, coal mines, and boats, on Michigan free employment bureaus and 
private employment agencies, prison and reformatory statistics, and labor laws. 
In 1918, 15,592 factories and workshops were inspected, as compared with 14,262 


‘for the previous year. The number of women employed in the industries of 


the State during 1918 was 95,349, an increase of 19,337, or 25.4 per cent, when 
compared with 1917. The number of children employed was 1,651, being an 
increase of only 26 over the number for 1917. During the year 51,110 accidents 
were reported, this being 6,962 less than the number reported for 1917. For 
the fiscal year ending November, 1918, the work of Michigan free employment 
bureaus shows an increase of 8,010 placements over the previous year, the totals 
being respectively 108,463 for 1917, and 116,473 for 1918. 

MINNESOTA.—Department of Labor and Industries. Court decisions, Attorney 


General's opinions, Department of Labor advice, relative to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. St. Paul, September, 1919. 84 pp. Bulletin No. 16. 


MonTANA.—Industrial Accident Board. Fourth annual report for the 12 months 
ending June 80, 1919. Helena, 1919. 437 pp. 

A brief digest of this report appears on pages 249 to 251 of this issue of the 
MONTHLY LABor REVIEW. 

New MeExico.—State Mine Inspector. Seventh annual report for the year end- 
ing October 31, 1918. Albuquerque, 1918. 101 pp. 

The output of coal for the year was 4,037,726 short tons valued at $9,876,361 ; 
the production of coke 607,241 tons valued at $2,448,494.57. No labor dis- 
turbance was reported and the relations between employer and employees are 
stated to have been amicable. Employment at the mines was as follows: 
Miners, 3,070; day men in mines, 837; boys in mines, 45; day men on top, 876; 
boys on top, 45; total employed, 4,837; men employed at coke ovens, 315. 

New Yorx.—Reconstruction Commission. Summary of report to Governor AIl- 


fred EF. Smith on Retrenchment and reorganization in the State government. 
October 10, 1919. Albany, 1919. 44 pp. Charts. 


A digest of the proposed reorganization of the New York department of labor 
appears on pages 266 to 269 of this number of the Monturiy LasBor Review. 
— University. State-aided evening vocational schools. Albany, June 15, 

1919. 37 pp. Bulletin No. 688. 

The purpose is to define the kinds of evening vocational schools entitled to 
special aid under the provisions of section 605, article 22 of the education law, 
as amended by chapter 531, Acts of 1919, to describe the plans of organization 
and administration which experience seems to show are the most satisfactory, 
and to indicate to communities the proper procedure required to enable them to 
secure State aid. The text of the law, effective Aug. 1, 1912, is included. 
On10. Department of Health. Health of Ohio coal miners. Abstract of a 

report by Emery R. Hayhurst. Columbus, 1919. 24 pp. Reprint 1903 
(from Ohio Public Health Journal, Feb.-May, incl., 1919). 

Portions of the material used in this report, particularly those relating to 
mortality, how miners cope with sickness and death hazards, community medica! 
facilities, and general conclusions, appeared in an article by Dr. Hayhurst on 
Protecting the health of soft-coal miners by prevention of disease, in Modern 
Medicine, July, 1919, and was summarized in the September, 1919, issue of the 
MONTHLY LazBor REVIEW, pages 291-294. The report also considers working 
conditions, health hazards by chief occupations, housing conditions and local 
health administration, and sickness—types and extent. 
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OreEcon. State Industrial Accident Funds. Report on examination and audit, 
as of June 30,1919. Salem, 1919. 4 pp. : 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. Bureau of Labor. Labor. Boletin trimestral. Vol. 1, 
No. 1. Manila, March, 1919. 111 pp. 

The first issue of a quarterly publication of the Bureau of Labor. The chief 
aim is stated to be “to offer the laborers of these islands a source of general 
information relative to labor.” The publication will also contain articles rela- 
tive to interisland migration of laborers, of which the bureau has charge and 
for which the Philippine Legislature has this year appropriated the sum of 
350,000 pesos ($175,000), and other data referring to matters of interest to 
laborers. This issue contains tables showing the daily wages paid to laborers 
and carpenters employed by the provincial government in the construction of 
roads, bridges, and provincial buildings; wages of laborers in agriculture, in- 
dustry, and commerce during the years 1911 and 1917, statement on strikes 
in 1919, and other data, part of which is in English. The agricultural laborer 
received in 1911 an average daily wage of about 0.64 pesos ($0.82), in a 
majority of cases including food and in a few, both food and lodging, and in 
1917 an average daily wage of about 0.668 pesos ($0.334), which represented 
an increase of 0.028 pesos ($0.014) daily or 4.88 per cent in the six years; 
while the industrial and commercial Filipino laborer in 1911 earned an average 
daily wage of about 0.88 pesos ($0.44), and in 1917 and a great part of 1915, 
1.28 pesos ($0.64), which means an increase of 0.40 pesos ($0.20) or 45.45 
per cent. 

Wisconsin. State Board of Vocational Education. Courses of study. LHlec- 


tricity: Shop, drawing, mathematics, safety, equipment, references. Madi- 
son, 1919. 16 pp. Monograph No. 2. 





ment, references. Madison, 1919. 11 pp. Monograph No. 4. 


Unitep States. Civil Service Commission, Civil-service act, rules, statutes, 
and executive orders. Revision of the rules of April 15, 1908, with notes 
on the rules by the commission and legal decisions, amended to July 1, 1919. 
Washington, 1919. 110 pp. 

—— Congress. -Joint Committees on Labor. National employment system. 
Hearings on 8. 688, A bill to provide for a national employment system; 
S. 1442, H. R. 4805, bills to provide for the establishment of a national 
employment system and for cooperation with the States in the promotion 
of such system, and to regulate the expenditure of moneys that shall be 
appropriated for such purposes. Parts 1 and 2. Washington, 1919. Pp. 
1-277, 281-715. 66th Congress, 1st session. 


—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Mortality statistics, 
1917. Eighteenth annual report. Washington, 1919. 597 pp. 


—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Hducation. The Federal execu- 
, twe departments as sources of information for libraries, compiled by 
Edith Guerrier. Washington, September 1, 1919. 204 pp. Bulletin No. 74. 
The author has outlined briefly the functions of the various departments of 
the Federal Government and characterized the features of the publications of 
each department of special interest to librarians. The general subjects treated 
in the publications of the Department of Labor are listed and grouped by 
bureaus. The recent bulletins and other publications of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics are listed in full, and matters pertaining to labor 
bibliographies and indexes are given special mention. 
—- — Bureau of mines. Abstracts of current decisions on mines and min- 


ing reported from January to May, 1919. Washington, 1919. 175 pp. 
Bulletin 181. Law serial 19. 


Includes decisions relating to damages for injuries to miners, 
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Unitep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Naturalization. Naturaliza- 
tion laws and reguiations. Wasiington, October 10, 1919. 39 pp. 
Includes the provision of the act of July 19, 1919, relating to naturalization. 


”” 


Children’s Bureau. Laws relating to “ mothers’ pensions” in the 
United States, Canada, Denmark, and New Zealand. Washington, 1919. 
316 pp. Legal series No. 4, Bureau publication No. 63. 


A digest of this volume was published in the December, 1919, issue of the 
MonTHLy LABOR REVIEW, pages 347 and 348. 


—_———= 





— — —— Maternity benefit systems in certain foreign countries, by Henry 
J. Harris. Washington, 1919. 206 pp. Legal series No. 3. Bureau pub- 
lication No. 57. . 

“Sources of information” are listed at the end of the sections dealing with 
the various countries (except France and Luxemburg) included in the report, 

and a bibliography arranged by country is found on pages 195-206. 





—_——_——_ 


Information and Education Service. Division of public works and 
construction development. Economics of the construction industry. Wash- 
ington, 1919. 263 pp. Charts. 


Report of an investigation “of those general economic factors which, taken 
together, determine the financial success or failure of a prospective invest- 
ment in improved real estate and which, consequently, investors are in the 
habit of considering before undertaking the improvement of real estate.” The 
division was organized to “stimulate the interest of the Nation in public and 
private construction” with a view to the creation of buffer employment for 
labor during the period of transition of manufacturing interests from war to 
peace production. As to the stimulation of private construction, it was decided 
that this should take the form of supplying authentic data to assist the indi- 
vidual investor to judge for himself whether or not it would be profitable for 
him to build. “The provision of such data meant an investigation of the 
volume of deferred construction, of the recent course of construction-material 
prices, of wages in the construction industry, of land values and rents, and 
of mortgage-loan conditions.” The more important findings of the investiga- 
tion concern the following matters: Deferred construction, recent construction, 
prices of construction materials, wages in the construction industry, cost of 
construction, land values and rents, and mortgage loans. 

— — Training Service. Courses of instruction for workers in cotton 
mills, including directions for installing a training department and a sum- 


mary of information which every worker in a cotton mill should possess. 
Washington, 1919. 64 pp. Training bulletin No. 85. 


Courses of instruction in piano making; together with a sec- 
tion on player pianos, pneumatic actions, piano actions, and keys. Wash- 
ington, 1919. 67 pp. Training bulletin No. 22. 


Industrial training in the overalls industry. The organization 
and conduct of training in the industrial establishments for operators and 
cutters. Washington, 1919. 57 pp. Training bulletin No. 18. 


Training for shirt workers. A plan for organizing and con- 
ducting training for workers in the industry. Washington, 1919. 59 pp. 
Training bulletin No. 19. 


Training in industrial plants. A manual for American indus- 
tries setting for the theory and practice of industrial training. Wash- 
ington, 1919. 30 pp. Tiaining bulletin No. 14. 


Training in the men’s suit and overcoat industry. An out- 
line of the organization and conduct of training for cutters, pressers, 
machine operators, and hand sewers in the industry. Washington, 1919. 
88 pp. Training bulletin No. 16. 




















Training in the paper-bor industry. Washingion, 1919. 75 pp. 
Training bulletin No. 15. 
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Unirep States. Department of Labor. Training Service. Traintng in the shoe 
industry. Washington, 1919. Illustrated. Training bulletin No. 21. 


Training workers in the women’s cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 
A plan for the organization and conduct of training for cutters, pressers, 
machine operators, and hand sewers in the industrial establishments. 
Washington, 1919. 83 pp. Training bulletin No. 17. 


—— —— Women’s Bureau. The eight-hour day in Federal and State levis- 
lation. A brief summary of the various “eight-hour laws” in effect 
in oo United States: 1919. Washington, October 15, 1919. 19 pp. Buile- 
tin No. §. 





The employment of women in hazardous industries in the 
United States. A brief résumé of State and Federal laws regulating the 
employment of women in hazardous occupations: 1919. Washington, 1919, 
8 pp. Bulletin No. 6. 


Night-work laws im the United States. Brief summary of State 
legislation regulating night work for women. Washington, -October 15, 
1919. 5 pp. Bulletin No. 7. 


—— Interstate Commerce Commission. Division of Statistics. Thirtieth un- 
nual report on the statistics of railways in the United States for the year 
ended December 31, 1916. Washington, 1919. 959 pp. 


—— Treasury Department. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Annual re- 
port for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919. Washington, 1919. 244 pp. 
Document No. 2844. 

Contains a section relating to the tax on the employment of child labor. 
Public Health Service. Health insurance, the medical profession, 

and public health. Including the resulis of a study of sickness expectancy. 
By B. 8S. Warren and Hdgar Sydenstricker. Washington, 1919. 16 pp. 
Reprint No. 516 from the Public Health Reports, April 18, 1919, paves 
775-789. 

The principal points which suggest themselves for the consideration of health 
insurance, both from the viewpoint of the physician and of the public health 
official, according to the authors, are: The sickness expectancy, i. e., the amount 
of sickness for which medical and surgical service must be provided; Methods 
of providing adequate medical and surgical relief; and Methods of adequate 
prevention of sickness. These points are considered in detail, and a scheme of 
organization outlined which has been suggested as following the general out- 
lines of a plan for coordination approved by the Annual Conference of State 
and Territorial Health Officers with the Public Health Service, May, 1916. 
The proposed organization is stated to be about as follows: 

1. Make the State commissioner of health an ex officio member of the State 
health insurance commission. 

2. Detail a medical director from the State health department to assist the 
commission in supervising the administration of the medical benefits and to act 
as health advisor and director. 

3. Detail district medical directors from the State health department to aid 
in the administration of the medical benefits in their respective districts. 

4. Detail from the State health department a sufficient number of local med- 
ical officers to act as medical referees and to sign all disability certificates, and 
to perform such other duties as may be authorized by law or regulation. 
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Official—F oreign Countries. 





AUSTRALIA, Court of conciliation and arbitration. Commonwealth arbitration re- 
ports. Vol. 12. A report of cases decided and awards. Including conferences 
convened by the President or Deputy President during the year 1918. 
Melbourne. [1919.] 983 pp. 


—— (NEw SoutH WaAtsEs). Board of Trade {Declaration of 8th October, 1919, 
as to the living wage to be paid to adult male employees, etc.) Sydney, 
1919. 10 pp. Price, Gd. Published in Government Gazette No. 287 of 
10th October, 1919. 


This cost of living study was made by the New South Wales Board of Trade 
in order to determine the living wage to be paid to adult male employees in that 
State. In making the study the Board of Trade followed the principles laid 
down in a previous study which were: That the determination of the average 
cost of living should be based upon the average requirements of the lowest paid 
class of workers; that this in turn should be based upon the average sized family 
of this class; and that the standard should be sufficiently high to meet the re- 
quirements for a normal mode of living. 

As a result of the study the Board determined that the average cost of living 
had increased to £3 17s.’ per week and accordingly this was fixed as the living 
wage for adult employees which should be paid in the area studied. The 
amounts apportioned to different items were as follows: 
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Second interim report on the prevalence of miners’ phthisis and 
pneumoconiosis in certain industries. Report upon the constitution and 
cost of a technical commission of inquiry into miners’ phthisis and other 
diseases affecting miners. Sydney, 1919. 57 pp. 

The first interim report; which was noted in the June, 1919, issue of the 
MontHy LABOR REVIEW, page 358, contained recommendations for the appoint- 
ment of a technical commission of inquiry for the purpose of conducting an in- 
vestigation into the prevalence of pneumoconiosis among miners, and pointed 
out the fact that such an inquiry conducted by independent medical and 
scientific specialists was alone likely to provide the data upon which a sound 
judgment upon the matter of the report could be based. The present report 
contains complete proposals, including an estimate of cost, for the formation of 
such a commission, which should consist of at least four eminent scientists. 
besides a radiologist, a zoologist, a physicist, and an efficient corps of assistants 
— —— Department of Labor and Industry. Industrial Gazette. Special 

supplement. Vol. 16, No. 2. August, 1919. Industrial conditions in Great 
Britain and the United States of America. Report of investigations by the 
Hon. G. S. Beeby. Sydney, 1919. 187 pp. Price 1s. 

Some of the subjects dealt with in this study are Factors of unrest; Present 
problem in Great Britain and the United States of America (including Indl- 
vidualism v. State control in U. S. A. and The Whitley plan in Great Britain) ; 








1 Conversions are not made owing to fluctuating value of the pound. Normally the 
par value of the Hnglish pound is $4.87. 
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Collective bargaining; Industrial welfare; Industrial hazards, including work- 
men’s compensation and social and unemployment insurance; Methods of pro- 
duction ; Profit-sharing; Child and female labor; and Industria! research. The 
report also gives some suggestions for immediate reforms. 

—— (TAsMANIA).—Industrial Department. Chief imspector of factories. 


Fourth annual report for 1918-19 on factories, wages boards, shops, etc., 
Hobart, 1919. 26 pp. 

Includes reports on the administration of the Factories Act, 1910, with its 
amendments; the Wages Boards Act, 1910, with its amendments; the Shops 
Closing Act, 1911, with its amendments; and the Footwear Act, 1918. Inspec- 
tions under these acts numbered over 8,500. 

Canapa.—Civil Service Commission. The classification of the civil service of 
Canada. Setting forth classes of posilions and rates of compensation for 
each class. Revised after hearing officers and employees in the service. 
Ottawa, September, 1919. 858 pp. Price 50 cents. 


—_———s 





Report of transmission. to accompany the classificationof the 
civil service of Canada. Describing the schedules for the classification 
of positions and the standardization of compensation, erplaining their need, 
basis, and use and the method of their preparation, and including u 
discussion of the problem of personnel in the civil service of Canada with 
recommendations for a comprehensive employment policy and plan. By 
Arthur Young and Company. Ottawa, 1919. 82 pp. 


—— (ONTARIO).—Department of Public Works. Third annual report of the 
trades and labor branch, including the reports of the superintendent of 
trades and labor, chairman of the board of stationary and hoisting en- 
gineers, chief factory inspector, chief inspector of steam boilers, inspector 
of labor agencies, 1918. Toronto, 1919. 72 pp. Illustrated. 

Contains reports of employment bureaus of the Province of Ontario for the 
year ending October 831, 1918. During this period 26,407 men applied for work, 
23,217. or 87.92 per cent, of whom were referred to positions. Only 55.9 per cent 
of the 41,525 calls for men gould be filled. The number of women applying for 
work was 15,617, or whom 11,538 were referred to positions. In addition to 
these, 10,031 days’ work was found for casual employees. Of the 23,844 requests 
for women workers, 73.21 per cent were filled. The number of employment 
offices in the Province (11 in 1918) was to be increased by more than 50 per cent 
during 1919. 


FRANCE (DEPARTEMENT DE LA SEINE) .—O fice public des habitations a bon marché. 
Les cités jardins du Grand Paris. No.1. Réglement interieur (1). Paris, 
1918. 10 pp. No.2. Compte rendu moral des travaur du conseil @adminis- 
tration de 6 Juillet 1916 au I** Janvier 1918. Paris, 1918. 24 pp. No. 8. 
Exposition de la reconstruction. Paris, 1919. 4 pp. No. 4. Voeu émis le 9 
Mai 1919 par le conseil d’administratién de VOffice Public d’ Habitations a 
bon Marché du Département de la Seine. Paris, 1919. 2 pp. No.5. Appli- 
cation des marima de valeur locative aux maisons individuelles construites 
dans des cités-jardins créés par les Offices publics @Habitations a Bon 
Marché (1). Paris, 1919. 7 pp. No. 6. Compte rendu des travaur du 
consetl d’administration de V Office Public @d’ Habitations a Bon Marché du 
Département de la Seine pendant Vannée 1918. Paris, 1919. 14 pp. 


Six pamphlets giving the regulations and scope of the Public Office of Low-cost 
dwellings of the Department of the Seine. A more extended report of this office, 
including the preliminary plans submitted by a number of architects appointed 
to examine and report upon the problem of garden cities for the Department of 
the Seine, was given in the July, 1919, issue of the MontrHty Lasor REVIEW 
(pages 262 and 263.). 
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GerMANY. Statistisches Reichsamt, Abteilung fiir Arbeiterstatistik. Beitrige 
eur Kenntnis cer Lebenshaltung im vierten Kriegsjahre. Berlin, 1919. 
76 pp. 21. Sonderheft zum Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. 


A supplement to the bulletin of the German Statistical Office, Division for 
Labor Statistics, giving the results of an investigation into the cost of living of 
German urban families during the fourth year of the war. The principal re- 
sults of this investigation are summarized in the present issue of the Review 
on pp. 114 to 117). 

GREAT Britain.—Civil Service Arbitration Board. (Conciliation and arbitration 


board for Government employees.) Awards and agreements. Vol. I—ist 
May, 1917, to 1st August, 1919. London, 1919. 200 pp. Price, 48. 6d. net. 


— Coal Industry Commission. Vol. I. Reports and minutes of evidence on 
the first stage of the inquiry. Vol. II. Reports and minutes of evidence on 
the second stage of the inquiry. London, 1919. 414, 1,219 pp. Omd. 359, 
Comd. 860. Price, 3s. 6d. net and 78s net. 


Articles dealing with the situation in the British coal industry and the reports 
of the Coal Industry Commission were published in the MontHLy LAzBor REVIEW 
for May, 1919, pages 109 to 114; August, 1919, pages 78 to 86; and October, 1919, 
pages 23 to 30. 


—— Ministry of Transport. Railway working. Statement showing the results 
of working the railways during the period of Government control of the 
railways in Great Britain (5 August, 1914-31, August, 1919) and Ireland 
te January, 1917-31, August, 1919). London, 1919. 18 pp. Cmd. 402. Price, 

d net. 


—— National Relief Fund. Report on the administration, up to the 30th June, 
1919 (in continuation of Cmd. 16). London, 1919. 14 pp. Cmd. 356. Price, 
2d. net. 


Inp1A.— Department of Statistics. Index numbers of Indian prices 1861-1918. 
Calcutta, 1919. II, 24 pp. Charts. No. 996. Price, As. 18 or 1 8. 8 d. 

There was a rise of 125 per cent in the average level of prices as compared 
with the standard period 1873, the rise being 189 per cent in the articles of im- 
port and 99 per cent in those of export. A table which shows the unweighted 
index numbers of the average prices of the main groups of articles with their 
subheads in 1918 and for six months of 1919, as compared with 1918, the pre- 
war year which is taken as 100, indicates the average rise during the war 
period for all articles to be as follows: 1914, 103; 1915, 106; 1916, 129; 1917, 
137; 1918, 157; 1919, 190. The greatest rise in 1918 was 150 per cent in the 
group “metals and coal,” and the least 24 per cent in “ miscellaneous.” In 
“ textiles” the increase was 67 per cent, and in “ food and drink” 43 per cent. 
The general average price for all groups for 1918 increased by 57 per cent, 
the rise being 147 per cent in articles of import and 29 per cent in those of 
export. The greatest rise in the first half of 1919 was 102 per cent -in the 
group “food and drink.” 


— — Prices and wages in India. Thirty-fourth issue. Calcutta, 1919. 
V, 278 pp. - Charts. No. 971. Price, 2 Rs. or 3 8. 

In three parts: Wholesale prices, retail prices, and wages. Regarding wages 
returns from some industrial establishments indicate that, except in the paper 
industry of Bengal and the rice milling industry of Burma, there was a genera! 
rise in industrial wages in 1918 as compared with the preceding year, and with 
the prewar period. The general averages of index numbers computed on the 
rates of wage earners in different industries during January of each year from 
1915 to 1918, as compared with the prewar period (January, 1914), are stated 
in the following table: 
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INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING MOVEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL WAGES IN INDIA DURING 
JANUARY, 1914 TO 1918. 











Industries. 1914 1915 1916 1917 | 1918 
| 
II Od) J... cbicdele nWdea cosdscubiNae diane 100 103 103 106 12D 
Ne i ap gl 100 112 108 117 118 
FR COO, OTs vc ccccteccccccccdccccccccces 100 100 100 108 116 
a GTR EAE ES (aE one 100 102 103 109 119 
PEPIN 6igisn do sbckiwcd ese sbboseecedsbeseeu 100 102 109 121 130 
i iinnnsks ibe miniiaan © «dusinn within mae 100 101 100 101 103 
Dn citecinarariceetesasutescamssocsepees « 100 99 99 99 190 
RES EERE RE RE TIE 100 100 100 100 106 




















Itaty. Ministero per l’'Industria, t1 Commercio e il Lavoro. Direzione Gene- 
rale del Credito, della Cooperazione e delle Assicurazioni private. Atti 
del Consiglio della Previdenza e delle Assicurazioni sociali. Sessione del 
1916. Rome, 1918. 323 pp. Amnhali del credito e€ della previdenza, series 
IT, vol. 17. Prima sessione del 1918. Rome, 1919. 202 pp. Annali del 
credito e della previdenza, series II, vol. 22. Seconda sessione del 1918. 
Rome, 1919. 2384 pp. Annali del credito e della previdenza, serics II, 
vol. 28. 

These three volumes contain the minutes of the session of 1916, and@of the first 
and second sessions of 1918 of the Italian Social Insurance Council. The sub- 
jects under discussion at these sessions were the recognition and approval! of 
the by-laws of scholastic and other mutual aid societies, of sickness and old-age 
insurance funds of railroad employees, of the old-age and invalidity insurance 
fund of workers in the Sicilian sulphur mines, the regulations for the carrying 
out of the decree of August 23, 1917, relating to compulsory agricultural acci- 
dent insurance and the premium rates for this insurance, the new annuity 
rates proposed by the National Insurance Institute, and the regulations for 
the auditing of the financial condition and for the liquidatior. of life insurance 
companies. 

—~ —— Direzione Generale del Credito, della Cooperazione e delle Assicura- 
zioni private. Provvedimenti in materia di economia e di finanza emanati 
in Italia in seguito alla guerra europea. Parte quinta: dal 1° Gennaio 
1917 al 80 Giugno 1917. Rome, 1919. 548 pp. Annali del credito e della 
cooperazione, series II, vol. 10, part 5. Parte sesta: dal 1° Luglio 1917 al 
$1 Dicembre 1917. Rome, 1919. 336 pp. Annali del credito e della previ- 
denza, series II, vol. 10, part 6. 

These two volumes form parts 5 and 6 of a compilation, economic and finan- 
cial, of laws, decrees, etc., enacted in Italy during the European war. 


JAPAN. Bureau of General Statistics. Statistical résumé of the Japanese 
Empire. 83d year. Tokio, 1919. 185 pp. 

The publication gives general statistics for the Japanese Empire and colonies, 
among others tables showing wages and earnings of workers in various occu- 
pations by sex and by year, 1912 to 1916. It gives a list of life insurance com- 
panies, capital invested, number of members, also mutual aid societies for gov- 
ernment employees and cooperative societies. 


NEw ZEALAND. Board of Trade. Third annual report. Wellington, 1919. 33 
pp. Price, 18. 

Considers the increases in the cost of living, the efforts at price regulations, 
the control of trade and industry, and the policies suggested to prevent or 
control monopolies. It is stated that from July, 1914, to May, 1919, the cost of 
living increased 42 per cent. In discussing the control of industry in connec- 
tion with the campaign against rising prices it is stated that the ends to be 
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achieved by Government control are (a) to keep alive competitive industry, 
and (b) to control monopoly. It is recommended that, in order to carry oui 

the policies of the board and to control industry effectively, there be established 

zi a Department of Industries and Commerce, consisting of “a minister of indus- 
tries and commerce, a Board of Trade, a secretary of industries and commerce 
a secretary to the board.” It is urged that the board be given power (a) te 
investigate the organization and business conduct of industry, especially pro 
tected industries already in existence; (b) to require annual and special 
reports from businesses and industries; (c) to investigate and make recon- 
mendations, and in suitable cases to enforce recommendations where itfringe 
ments of the Commercial Trusts Act are alleged; (d) to investigate trade con- 
ditions in and with other countries, particularly in regard to the operation of 
monopolies and trusts; (e) to determine and prevent unfair methods of com- 
petition; (f) to bring about improvements in the methods of accounting used 
by businesses, particularly with respect to accurate and uniform methods of 
cost accounting; and (g) to investigate and report upon trade associations and 
control their activities. 


—— National Provident Fund. Actuarial examination for the triennium ended 
81st December, 1916. Wellington, 1919. 5 pp. Price 6d. 


—— —— Highth annual report of the board for the year ended 31st December, 
1918. Wellington, 1919. 3 pp. Price, 3d. 


RouMANiIA Déirectiunea Generald. a Statisticei. Anuarul Statistic al Lo- 
maniet,. 1915-1916. Bucharest, 1919. rarzx, 343 pp. 

The official statistical yearbook of Roumania for the years 1915 and 1916 
containing statistical data on climatology, organization, population, agriculture, 
means of communication (railroads, navigation, roads, posts, telegraph, and tele- 

y phone), commerce, industry, stock companies, finance, public instruction, and 
administration of justice. The data on industry show that at the end of 1915 
a total of 53,470 workers, among which were 4,679 female workers, were 
employed in 837 factories encouraged by the State through grants of special 
privileges. The annual pay roll of these factories was 49,795,673.60 lei 
($9,610,565). Data on workmen's insurance show that in the fiscal year 1913-14 
a total of 217,772 persons were insured. Of this number 193,883 were males 
and 23,889 females. “Medical aid in cases of sickness was given in 385,652 cases 
to insured persons and in 91,742 cuses to members of their families. 





SWITZERLAND (ZURICH, CANTON). Siatistisches Bureau. Die Hrgebnisse der 
eidg. Berufszdhlung vom 1. Dezember, 1910, in den politischen Gemeinden 
des Kantons Ziirich. Winterthur, 1919. 59 pp. 3 maps. Statistische 
Mitteilungen betreffend den Kanton Ziirich. Heft 181. 


The results of the Swiss occupational census of December 1, 1910, in so far 
as they relate to the communes of the Canton Ziirich. According to this census 
the population was distributed among the various occupations as follows: 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE GAINFULLY ENGAGED POPULATION OF THE CANTON 
ZURICH, BY SEX, OCCUPATION, AND CHARAOTER OF THE COMMUNES, 1910. 
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According to the preceding table the percentage of gainfully employed per- 
sons is much larger in the rural communes of the Canton Ziirich than its in- 
dustrial and urban communes. The percentage of gainfully employed females 
is largest in farming communities and lowest in the large cities. Of the gain- 
fully employed population of the Canton, 55.1 per cent were engaged in industry, 
18.3 per cent in farming, and 14.7 per cent in commerce. 

— (Zttricu, City). Stddtisches Arbeitsamt. Geschidftsbericht fiir das Jahr 
1918. Ziirich, 1919. 31 pp. Chart. 

The annual report of the municipal labor office of the city of Ziirich on the 
activities of the cify’s municipal and private employment offices during 1918. 
The activities of the municipal employment office during: the five-year period 
1914-1918 are shown in the following table: 


STATISTICS OF THE ACTIVITY OF THE MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICE OF ZURICH, 
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The results for 1918 show an increase of 219 in the number of vacant situa- 
tions, of 1,708 in the number of applicants, and of 786 in the number of situa- 
tions filled. The report states that the termination of the war and the conse 
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quent changes in the economic situation have exercised a strong influence on the 
labor market and caused a considerable decrease in the demand for labor, but 
that Ziirich was spared an acute crisis. In addition to the vacant situations 
shown in the preceding table, 10.537 temporary situations for laundresses, char- 
women, and female day laborers were registered and 10,396 of these were filled. 
According to the data shown in the preceding table the number of male ani! 
female applicants per 100 vacant situations was 99.6 and 71.6, respectively, an! 
that of applicants of both sexes 86.1. Of the male applicants, 6,786 were skille: 
workers, 1,414 agricultural workers, and 5,246 unskilled workers. 

The number of private employment offices operating in Ziirich in 1918 was 2° 
Ten of these were free employment offices and the other 19 were operated for 
profit. The 29 offices combined registered 21,507 vacant situations and 15,773 
applicants, and were able to fill 7,412 (34.4 per cent) of the former. 

For the year 1918 the municipal employment office received a State subsidy 
of 14,718 francs ($2,839.60), a cantonal subsidy of 3,000 frances ($579), and a 
subsidy of 750 francs ($144.75) from the Ziirich Cantonal Federation for the 
employment of unemployed for payment in kind (Naturalverpflegung). In 
addition, the Central Office of the Swiss Employment Exchanges contributed 
2,000 frances ($386) to the costs of administration. 


Unofficial. 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND Sociat Scrence. The Annals. Vol. &6, 
No. 175. The railroad problem—a discussion of current railway issues. 
Philadelphia, November, 1919. 252 pp. 

This volume is devoted largely to the current issues as to railway regulation 
and the participation of labor in the management of railroads. Its four parts 
contain articles on (1) Government operation, (2) Current proposals for regu- 
lation, (3) Unification of terminals, and (4) Railway efficiency and labor. 
Among the articles of special interest to labor are Women in the railroad 
world, by Pauline Goldmark; Should labor participate in management, hy 
Glenn B. Plumb; and Railway efficiency and labor, by Captain O. 8S. Beyer, jr. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBpor. Study and report upon judicial control over 
legislatures as to constitutional questions, by Jackson H. Ralston. Or- 
dered prepared and printed in pamphlet form by St. Paul convention of 
the A. F. of L. Washington, 1919. 80 pp. 


Arnot, R. Pace. Facts from the coal commission. Compiled by R. Page Arnot 
(Secretary Labour Research Department), for the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, with a foreword by Robert Smillie and Frank Hodges. 
London, Labour Research Department, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, 
8S. W. 1, 1919. 40 pp. Diagram. 

Articles containing accounts of the coal commission, including the recom- 
mendations of the Sankey report, were published in the May and August, 1919, 
issues of the MontTHty LABor ReEvirw, pages 09 to 114 and 78 to 86 re- 
spectively. 

Barceron, L. L’Hygiene dans la Reconstruction des Usines. Paris, 1919. 
275 pp. Illustrated. 

A monograph on industrial hygiene. In view of the reconstruction of fac- 
tories in the devastated regions of northeastern France the author, basing his 
recommendations on his practical experiences as factory inspector, outlines 
guiding principles of shop hygiene to be observed in this reconstruction work. 
He expresses great fear that in the haste of reestablishing production scant 
consideration will be given to industrial hygiene in the rebuilding and equip- 
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ment of the factories. The volume is divided into ten chapters dealing with 
the following subjects: (1) Temperature of the working place; (2) lighting; 
(3) effects of compressed air; (4) dust; (5) foul and humid air; (6) installa- 
tions for personal hygiene; (7) spittoons, privies; (8) factories of poisonous 
substances and explosives; (9) food and drinks; and (10) sports. In addi- 
tion to laying down principles of industrial hygiene the author describes 
numerous appliances for the practical carrying out of these principles. The 
text is copiously illustrated. 


CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING. Justice and tie 
poor, A study of the present denial of justice to the poor and of the agencics 
making more equal their position before the law with particular reference 
to legal aid work in the United States. By Reginald Heber Smith. New 
York, 576 Fifth Avenue, 1919. 271 pp. Charis. Bulietin No. 18. 


This bulletin constitutes the second in a series of studies of legal education 
and cognate matters that is in course of publication by the Carnegie Foundation, 
under the general charge of Alfred Z. Reed. It sets forth the defects in the 
administration of the law which work in effect a denial of justice to the poor 
or the ignorant; and the agencies, supplementary to the existing machinery, 
whose object is to remedy these defects. “The outcome and the object of the 
report is the effort to prove that these various agencies, if properly articulated 
with the existing system of the administration of justice, can be made to 
secure, so far as human means can do, the practical equality of all men before 
the law and to afford to all citizens without regard to wealth or rank or race the 
means for a prompt, inexpensive, and fair adjudication of their complaints.” 


Cotson, C. Cours d’economie politique. Livre deuriéme. Le travail et les 
questions ouvriéres. Revised edition. Paris, F. Alcan, 1917. 581 pp. 


This book is a course of study in economics and deals with labor problems in 
a very detailed way. It studies the relation between population and labor pro- 
ductivity ; the Malthusian theory; mortality; immigration and its effects on 
labor standards; and the effect of increased production on wages. It gives a 
historical survey of various labor organizations; a study of wages, hours, rest 
periods, apprenticeship, cooperative associations, labor contracts, unions, employ- 
ers’ organizations, strikes, lockouts, minimum wage, etc. 

A special chapter is devoted to social insurance. It treats of the theory of 
insurance, probability and risks, premiums, workmen’s compensation and employ- 
ers’ liability, pensions, mutual help associations, State subsidies. It gives the 
advantages and disadvantages of various systems in different countries, the 
legal measures taken by different governments with a view toward the health 
and security of workers, and ends with a discussion on the value of compulsory 
State insurance. The rest of the book deals with public and private charities, 
and the means of increasing the welfare of the workers. There is a table of 
relative increase in wages and cost of living in France, 1810-1910. 


Cox, Harotp. The coal industry. Dangers of nationalization. Second impres- 
sion. London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1919. 18 pp. 


This pamphlet is based upon evidence given by the author, editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, before the Coal Commission. 

Deutscher Buchbinder-Verband. Bericht des Vorstandes, 1918. Berlin, 1919. 
75 pp. 

The annual report of the directorate of the German Bookbinders’ Federation 
for 1918. With respect to the labor market the report states that in the first 
10 months of 1918 the number of unemployed male bookbinders never exceeded 
0.6 per cent and that of female workers 1.6 per cent. In November, however, 
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the respective figures increased to 2 and 2.7 per cent, and in December to 4.5 
and 6.5 per cent. The membership increased slightly during the first quarter 
and decreased during the second quarter by 324, but in the third quarter it in 
creased again by 1,911, and the phenomenal increase of 15,608 is reported for 
the last quarter of 1918. On June 30, 1914, the federation had 16,413 male 
and 15,968 female members; that is, both sexes were equally represented. At 
the end of 1918 the composition of the membership had undergone a very 
great change, for the male members numbered only 10,591, and the female 
26,378. The report points out that this disparity in the membership of the 
two sexes exercises an unfavorable influence upon the finances of the federa- 
tion, because the administrative expenditures for female and male members 
are the same while the membership fees of female members are considerably 
lower than those of the male members. The total receipts of the federation 
during 1918 amounted to 675,376.53 marks ($160,739.61) and the expenditures 
to 429,664.75 marks ($102,260.21). With the exception of administrative costs, 
unemployment benefits with 55,650.60 marks ($13,244.84) and sick benefits with 
81,870.15 marks ($19,485.10) were the two largest items of the expenditures. 
The federation is attempting to bring about a national collective agreement 
(Reichstarifgemeinschaft. ) 

The report regrets the lack of interest during the war by affiliated national 
federations in the bookbinders’ international secretariat. The German, Aus- 
trian, and Hungarian federations were the only contributing federations in 
1916, and in 1917 even the Hungarian Federation failed to make contributions. 
Deutscher Hoizarbeiter-Verband. Jahrbuch, 1915. Berlin, 1919. 352 pp. 

The yearbook for 1915 of the German Woodworkers’ Federation. This year- 
book deals with the effects of the war on the woodworking industry, the joint 
industrial league of this industry, the wage movement, the collective agree- 
ments in force and newly concluded, the membership movement, the financial 
report of the federation, monthly unemployment statistics, accident statistics, 
etc. The data on accident statistics will be discussed in an article in the 
MonTHLY LABorR REVIEW. 

Foerster, Rosert F. The Italian emigration of our times. Oambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1919. 556 pp. 

A study of the Italian emigrant in his varied relations both to Italy and to 
the countries to which he goes, and of the influences affecting emigration. 
Four chapters deal with Italian emigration to the United States. Italian 
immigrants in various skilled and unskilled occupations are discussed, one 
chapter being devoted to the small share taken by the Italian immigrant in the 
agriculture of this country. “The Italian Experience ” gives information about : 
Considerations of employment, wages, saving; Housing; Food; The question of 
health; Attitude of the American employing and laboring classes. A _ biblio- 
graphical index appears on pp. 537-546. 

FRANKEL, LEE K., anp Dusrin, Louis I. Influenza mortality among wage 


earners and their families. A preliminary statement of results. Reprinted 
from American Journal of Public Health, Vol. IX, No. 10, October, 1919, 
pp. 781-742. 
This paper is summarized on pages 223 and 224 of the present issue of the 
MonTHLY LasBor REVIEW. 
GeaRHART, Epna B. List of references on workshop committees. In Special 
Libraries, Industrial Number. Boston, Mass., October, 1919. Pp. 203-208. 
Annotated bibliography of books and magazine articles, including references 
to printed plans in operation. A partial list of firms that have inaugurated 
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sume form of representative shop committee plan was published in the MonTHLY 

LAbor Review for September, 1919, pp. 123-125. 

GiESsSE, F. Die Verfassung des Deutschen Reiches vom 11. August, 1919. Ber- 

lin, Carl Heymanns, Verlag 1919. 438 pp. Taschen-Gesetzammlung 19. 

The text of the new German constitution with commentaries. A translation 

of the socio-political provisions of the new constitution was published in the 

December issue of the MontHLy LaBor Review (pp. 182 to 135). 

Hart, Mrs. CHartes M. Profit sharing. A solution of the problem between 


capital and labor as it appears to one who is affiliated with neither. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa [1919)|. 8 pp. 


Honeacer, Hans. Godin und das Familistére von Guise. Ziirich, 1919. 111 
pp. Ziircher Volkswirtschaftliche Studien. New series, No. 6. 

A history of the life of Jean Baptiste André Godin and of his practical life 

work, the familistére settlement and productive association at Guise (France). 


HUTCHINSON, EMILE JOSEPHINE. Women’s wages. A study of the wages of 
industrial women and measures suggested to increase them. New York, 
Columbia University, 1919. 179 pp. Studies in history, economics, and 
public law, vol. 89, No. 1. 

The author analyzes the wage data gathered by various Federal and State 
agencies and commissions, the effects of minimum wage legislation, trade- 
unionism, and vocational education upon women’s wages, and points out 
methods which may be expected to result in an improvement in women’s 
industrial status. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND SecURITY UNDERWRITERS. JLter- 
nal vigilence is the price of success. Address of the president, Arthur A. 
Childs, Ninth annual convention, the Greenbrier—the White Hotels, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., September 16-19, 1919. [N. p, . 1919.] 19 pp. 

Two subjects to which considerable attention is given are workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance and accident and health insurance. Of the first. the total 
written insurance for 1918 by the 40 stock companies writing compensation 
insurance was $94,861,458, which was a gain in premium income of over 
$30,000,000. The underwriting profit was only $197,933. In 1917 on a premium 
income of $64,640,671, 32 of the stock companies took an underwriting loss of 
$935,712. Thus a decided improvement was reflected for the year. The de- 
mand for accident and health insurance during 1918 is called ‘“ phenomenal.” 
“Probably the direct and indirect hazards of the war, together with the 
scare created by the influenza pandemic, were largely responsible for the 
increase of over nine million in premiums. The total accident and health 
premium income of 75 stock companies was $49,696,511. The combined ex- 
perience on both accident and health insurance showed an underwriting loss 
of $748,228. Fortunately for the companies writing these kinds of insurance 
the accident losses were considerably below normal, notwithstanding the in- 
crease in automobile accidents.” 

JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HyGIeNe. Vol. 1, No. 7. New York, Macmilian Co.., 
November, 1919. pp. 369, 120 pp. 

An article by Dr. Penteado Bill on The elestrostatic method of dust collec- 
tion as applied to the sanitary analysis of air, which was presented as his 
thesis for the degree of Doctor of Public Health, gives a very specific analysis 
of the method with the conclusions that: 

“The electrical precipitation method of dust collection in this series showed 
62.1 per cent greater average returns than the Palmer water spray sampler, for 
the same amount of air and under identical conditions, 
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“The Palmer suspensions can give factitious counts because of agglomerution 
of particles in aqueous suspension. For this reason the actual number of 
particles present may be higher than those reported. 

“The electrical precipitation apparatus, as used in this study, is far too 
bulky for ordinary field work, but can be simplified and made portable. 

“The method of electrical precipitation has certain advantages over the 
Palmer, viz: 

“ (a) Absence of suspending medium. 

“(b) Uninterrupted passage of air. 

“(c) Facility of determining the percentage of dust present in the air in the 
sample studied, and the percentage of air dust represented by the weight 0! 
total sediment. 

“These conclusions seem to warrant further study of electrical precipitation 
of dust as applied to the sanitary analysis of air.” 

Other articles are on Flatfoot and its prevention, by Dr. Edward H. Brad- 
ford; Report on certain organs in a case of fatal poisoning by arseniuretted 
hydrogen gas, by Sheridan Delépine; The health hazards and mortality sta- 
tistics of soft-coal mining in Illinois and Ohio, by Emery R. Hayhurst, whose 
article on the subject which appeared in Modern Medicine for July, 1919, was 
summarized in the September, 1919, issue of the Monthly Labor Review, pages 
291 to 294; and Applications of psychiatry to industrial hygiene, by Dr. Stan- 
ley Cobb, a digest of which is published in this issue of the Review, pages 226 
to 229. 


Lapry, Raovunr. L’Industrie Russe et la Révolution. Paris, 1919. 288 pp. 

A review of Russian industry during the revolution based on the author’s 
personal experiences, and on official and unofficial information gathered by 
him during the revolution while attached to the Institut Francais at Petro 
grad. Following the introduction the author devotes the first chapter to a dis- 
cussion of the development of the social democratic party and the revolutionary 
organization of the Russian working class, and in describing the industrial condl- 
tions in Russia during the war up to the time of the revolution. Other chap- 
ters deal with the industrial policy of the provisional government and of the 
soviet; industrial Bolshevism and its effect, and industrial conditions in the 
Ukraine under hetman Skoropadski. The volume contains numerous statis- 
tical data on wages, employment, output, prices, etc., and it includes the text of 
the regulations relating to the control of production, sales, and storage of first 
materials by the workers and the management and the organization of nation- 
alized establishments; the decree establishing the National Economie Council, 
and that regulating wages in the metallurgical establishments of Petrograd and 
its suburbs. 

Launay, L. pe. Problémes Economiques d’apres Guerre. Paris, 1919. 319 pp 

In this volume the author, a mining expert and member of the Institut de 
France, discusses the postwar economic problems of France, outlines a recon- 
struction program, and preaches an economic war against Germany. His recon- 
struction program covers the following subjects: (1) Industrial organization ; 
(2) supply of raw materials and economic defensive; (8) transportation; 
(4) labor; and (5) natural resources. 

In discussing postwar industrial organization the author aide collective 
organization of industry under state control and advocates free association, 
as the best means of which he recommends the extensive establishment Mm indus- 
try as well as in agriculture of syndicate offices for the purpose of sale, pur- 
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chase, and scientific research, so-called “‘comptoirs.” Next, he emphasizes the 
great advantages of scientific shop management, specialization, quantity pro- 
duction of standardized staple articles, economy in the consumption of fuel, and 
better use of the forces of nature. 

With respect to the supply of raw materials he recommends in the first place 
that by concerted action the Allies should for years to come limit the supply 
of Germany with foreign raw materials, furnishing her only what she needs for 
feeding and clothing her own population, pointing out that such a process of 
starving German industry would prevent Germany from recovering her foreign 
trade and leave her without means to renew hostilities. He then reviews the 
facilities for provisioning France with the principal raw materials such as 
cotton, wool, silk, rubber, oils and fats, iron, copper, tin, nickel, and phosphates. 

Under the heading transportation he discusses the tonnage loss of France 
through German submarine activities and proposes to replace it through ex- 
tensive shipbuilding, the purchase of tonnage from England and America, con- 
tinuation of transport agreements with foreign countries having a large 
merchant marine, development of French ports, and creation of free zones in 
them. He points out the defects of the French railroad system, and discusses 
the proposed construction of transversal lines, the progress in railroad con- 
struction during the war, the scarcity of rolling stock, the future financial régime 
of the railroad companies and advocates the speedy construction of the long 
projected tunnel under the English Channel. He calls attention to the advan- 
tages of river and canal transportation over railroad transportation and recom- 
mends extension of the net of canals and general improvement of rivers and 
waterways. Finally he advocates extensive building of good national roads 
for wagon and automobile traffic under the supervision of a board modeled 
after the English road board. 

As concerns the labor question, the author entirely ignores the social labor 
problems and limits himself to a discussion of demobilization measures and 
of the shortage of male labor caused by the great loss of life during the war. 
As remedies for this shortage he recommends more rational use of male labor, 
introduction of the Taylor system, increased employment of female labor in 
occupations usually not filled by women in prewar times but for which war 
experience has shown them to be suited, and finally greater use of foreign 
(Italian, Spanish, Polish) and colonial labor (Tunisians, Kabyles, Moroccaus, 
and Chinese). 

The last chapter of the volume is devoted to a discussion of fuel problems 
and of greater exploitation of the forces of nature. 


Movern Mepicine. Vol. 1, No. 7. Chicago, The Modern Hospital Publishiny 
Co., November, 1919. pp. 549-650. 


Under the title of The scope of the physical examination in industry, Dr. 
C. D. Selby outlines the main points to be observed in such an examination of 
employees and gives the plan in operation at the Toledo plant of the Nationa! 
Malleable Castings Co. An article by Dr. Charles A. Lauffer on InduStrial 
health hazards considers such hazards under the classification of (1) poisons, 
dusts, fumes, gases; (2) heat, humidity, ventilation; (3) lighting; (4) crowd- 
ing; (5) fire peril; (6) association with diseased employees; and considers 
various remedial measures suggested for dealing with them. Dr. Frankwood 
E. Williams discusses Nervous and mental disease as a problem in public 
heaith, with the conclusion that the importance of such disease in this relation 
lies “not alone in the number slain, though the number is large: not alone in the 
number of lives crippled and blasted, though the number is larger; not in the 
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burden of expense entailed, though it is enough to give any commun!ty pause; 
but in the damage done to social structure by the struggles at adjustment and 
compromise of individuals ordained to failure—more often than not failure 
with consequences more than individual—unless protected and safeguarded by 
a community manifesting a degree of understanding greater than has ever yet 
been shown. Infections may be eradicated; nervous and mental disease may 
be largely reduced in number, though it may not be so readily done away with. 
But the consequences of nervous and mental disease may be eliminated by an 
intelligent, persistent public health effort.” 

Other articles of special interest are Health education in industry, by Dr. 
W. A. Evans; Mercurial poisoning, by Dr. R. P. Albaugh; Malingering—involvy- 
ing the problem of getting sick or injured employees back to work, by Dr. 
Judson C. Fisher; Columbia University health service, by Dr. William H. 
McCastline; How Tuskegee Institute is promoting better health conditions in 
the South; and Industrial clinics in general hospitals, by Dr. D. L. Edsall. An 
extract from the last article appears on pages 224 and 225 in this issue of the 
MoNnTHLY LABoR REVIEW. 


Moors, Tom. Labor’s interest in safety. An address delivered at the fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Ontario Safety League. Toronto, 1919. 8 pp. 


Muto, Sanst. Bmployers and workers. The urgent need for universal labor 
legislation in the matter of sickness, pensions, relief to families of deceased 
workers, industrial, and moral training, etc. An appeal. Washington, Octo- 
ber, 1919. 21 pp. 

This appeal by a Japanese employer of labor on a large scale for many years 
is intended to call attention to some of the moré important measures designed 
for the furtherance of the relief of employees and operatives and their families, 
an’ the improvement of their physical and moral welfare, which have been 
adopted by several large industrial establishments and Government works in 
Japan. Its purpose is to point out “ the urgency of embodying in universal labor 
legislation a minimum of relief measures which shall make sufficient provision 
for the subsistence of workmen and their families in distress from causes beyond 


their control.” 


NATIONAL Civic FEDERATION. Laws of France, 1919. Town planning and repara- 
tion of damages caused by the events of the war. Translation by Roscoe 
Pound. New York, Metropolitan Tower, October, 1919. 51 pp. 


Under the town planning law, enacted March 14, 1919, every city in France 
of 10,000 inhabitants and more is obligated to work out, prior to March 15, 
1922, a comprehensive plan covering all matters of municipal development 
(roads, squares, playgrounds, parks, monuments, public buildings, etc.), in- 
clusive of works and utilities for the convenience and health of the public 
(waterworks, sewers, etc.). 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Wartime changes in wages. Septem- 
ber, al ae 1919. Boston, September, 1919. 128 p. Research report 
No. 20. 

A digest of this report appears on pages 141 to 144 of this issue of the 
MontTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 

—— Works councils in the United States. Boston, October, 1919. 135 pp. 
Research report No. 21. 

An account of the operation of works councils in 225 establishments in the 
United States. A list of industrial concerns having a form of employee repre- 
sentation and a bibliography are appended. A digest of this report appears on 
pages 191 and 192 of this number of the MonrHty Lasor Review. 
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NATIONAL SaFrety Councimyt. Safe practices. No. 30. Trucics and wheelbar- 
rows. Chicago, 168 N. Michigan Avenue. [1919.] 12 pp. Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. 

NATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION. Report of the eighth annual yven- 
eral council, Newcastle-on-Tyne, June 6th and 7th, 1918. London, 8, St. 
Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, W. C. 2. [1918.] 106 pp. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE-UNION LEAGUE OF AMERICA. Pnglish women in the 
labor and cooperative movements. Three speeches delivered before the 
seventh biennial convention of the National Women’s Trade-Union League, 
Philadelphia, June 2-7, 1919. Chicago, 64 West Randolph Street. 1919. 


27 pp. ; 
The speeches are on Women and the labor world, by Margaret Bondfield; 


women as cooperators, by Mrs. Eleanor Barton; and Women workers of Eng- 

land, by Mary Macarthur. 

—— Women in trade-unions in the United States. Chicago, 64 West Randolph 
Street. 1919. 15 pp. 

A brief outline of the history of the women’s trade-union movement in the 
United States. : 

NATIONAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION SERVICE BUREAU. Manual classifications 
code. Workmen’s compensation. Revised April 1, 1919. New York, 1919. 
66 pp. 

NEw JERSEY STATE CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE. Bureau of State Rersarch. Joint 
industrial council for New Jersey. In ‘New Jersey, Vol. VI, No. 10. 
Newark, July, 1919. Pp. 133-140. 

A tentative plan for a joint council developed through the investigations 
made by the Bureau of State Research, which proved the need for such a coun- 
cil in the State. 

Shop committees and industrial councils. Parts I and II. ‘New 
Jersey,’ Section 2, Vol. V1, No. 10. Newark, July, 1919. 638 pp. Consecu- 
tive No. 18. 

This report, the result of an investigation by the Bureau of State Research, 
discusses the general need for reorganization and for greater cooperation be- 
tween the different factors concerned in labor problems and describes the 
shop committee plans in force in 13 establishments. These plans include ex- 
amples of all the different types of shop committee systems in force in this 
country. In the appendixes are given synoptical tables of shop committee sys- 
tems; plans for the establishment of industrial councils; labor’. views on 
“company unions” and “shop committees,” and, under the title of “A new 
motive in industry,” a description of the system at the Rock Island Arsenal 
and the report of the British building trades. A digest of this report appears 
on pages 193 and 194 of this number of the MontHry LABor REVIEW. 


PICKARD, BERTRAM. A reasonable revolution. Being a discussion of the State 
bonus scheme—a proposal for a national minimum income. London, 
George Allen and Umwin (Ltd.), 1919. 78 pp. 

An amplification of the State bonus idea originally put forward by Dennis 
Milner in his pamphlet, Scheme for a State Bonus. The author, however, 
states that in some parts of the book the method of presentation is colored by 
his own personal valuation of the State bonus scheme. The proposals con- 
tained in this scheme are summarized in the words of Mr. Milner as follows: 


(a) That every individual, all the time, should receive from a central fund 
some small allowance in money which would be just sufficient to maintain life 
and liberty if all else failed. 

(b>) That as every one is to get a share from this central fund, so every onc 
who has any income at all should contribute a share each in proportion to his 


capacity. 
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PLUMB PLAN LEAGuE. Labor’s plan for Government ownership and democracy 
in the operation of the railroads. Based on statements by Glenn PF. Plumb 
before the Interstate Commerce Committee of the United States Senate. 
with additional material. Washington, 447-458 Munsey Building, 1919. 
382 pp. Pamphlet No. 1. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION. Accident prevention bulletin. Vol. 5, No. 6, 
November—December, 1919. Chicago, 111 West Washington Street, 1919. 
Pp. 79-150. 


This issue contains the proceedings of the cement sectional meeting of the 
National Safety Council’s eighth annual congress held in Cleveland, October 
1 to 4, 1919. 

PROTESTANT EpiscopaL CHurcH. Joint commission on social service. Third 


triennial report submitted to the General Convention, 1919. New York, 
Church Missions House, 1919. ix, 191 pp. 


Greatest prominence is given to a consideration of the problem of industrial 
relations, which is placed foremost among the special problems examined on 
account of its “urgent and intrinsic importance.” The history of social and 
industrial movements in the United States is traced and analyzed, and the 
report finds that we are “confronted with a larger issue than we have yet 
commonly or consciously faced. It revolves about the question of what is or 
should be after all the proper relation between work, religion, and life.” 
pene s Rurvus. Aces for industry. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919. 

98 pp. 

An argument, in the form of a narrative, for the establishment of apprentice 
schools in industrial plants, the claim being that industrial intelligence, skill, 
and loyalty could be developed through this means. 

Waopta, B. P. A memorandum on labor problems in India. London, Victoria 
House Printing Co. (Ltd.), July, 1919. 12 pp. 

The author is president of the Madras Labor Union and fraternal delegate 
from the first trade-union in India to the British Labor Party and the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades-Union Congress. The exceptional labor con- 
ditions in India are explained in the text of the memorandum and emphasize: 
by appendixes containing letters from Indian trades-unions. 

Statement submitted to the joint committee on Indian reforms. London, 
Indian Parliamentary Committee, 1 Robert Street, Adelphi, WO 2, 1199. 
8 pp. Price, 2d. 

Brief exposition of the conditions surrounding labor in India, concluding 
with an earnest “ appeal to the Joint Committee to enable the Indian laborer tu 
obtain some political power, to set his feet on the road of political advancement, 
and thereby of his own uplift.” 

WARREN, KATHERINE. List of references on labor turnover. In Special /Abraries, 
Industrial number. Boston, Mass., October, 1919. Pp. 198-208. 


Weeks, Esterra T. Reconstruction programs. A comparative study of their 
content and of the viewpoints of the issuing organizations. Prepared for 
the Research section, Industrial committee, War work counoil of the 
National Board, Young Women’s Christian Associations. New York, The 
Womans Press, 1919. 95 pp. Chart. 

Various reconstruction programs are analyzed and their chief points com- 
pared without any attempt being made to argue for or against them. There is » 
foreword by Herbert N. Shenton, of the Council of National Defense; an Iintro- 
duction entitled “ What is reconstruction?” ; four parts, in which the material 
analyzed is grouped under the heads of Working men and women—their life 
and work. Collective bargaining, Individual Democracy. and International 
labor problems; a postscript headed A new spirit and a new road; and a bibli- 
ography of programs of reconstruction. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 


[7he publication of the annual and special reports and of the bimonthly balletin was 
discontinued in July, 1912, and since that time a bulletin has been published at irregular 
intervals. Each namber contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. These 
bulletins are numbered consecutively beginning with No. 101, and ap to No. 236 they also carry 
consecutive numbers under each series. Beginning with No. 237 the serial numbering has been 
discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is grouped all the bulletins 
which contain material relating to the subject matter of that series. A list of the reports and 
bulletins of the Barean issued prior to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on application. The 
balletins marked thus * are out of print.! 


Whelesale Prices 


* Bul. 114. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 149. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. 
* Bul. 173. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign 
countries. 
Bul. 181. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. 
Bul. 200. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. 
Bul. 226. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. 
Bul. 269. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1918. [In press.] 


Retail Prices and Cest of Living. 
* Bul. 105. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I1—General tables. 
* Bul. 106. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part Il—General tables, 
Bul. 108. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. 
Bul. 110. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. 
Bul. 113. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. 
Bul. 115. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 
* Bul. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 
Bul. 125. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 
Bul. 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer, 
Bul. 132. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. 
Bul. 136. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. 
* Bul. 138. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. 
Bul. 140. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. 
Bul. 156. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. 
Bul. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer, nN 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war, 
* Bul. 184. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 
Bul. 197. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 
Bul. 228. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. 
Bul. 266. A study of family expenditures in the District of Columbia. [In press.] 
Bul. 270. Retail prices, 1913 to 1918. [In press.] 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 
Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 
Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 
Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 
* Bul. 128. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 
to 1912. 
* Bul. 129. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1890 to 1912. 
* Bul. 131. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 
* Bul. 134. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods 
industries, 1890 to 1912. 
* Bul. 135. Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 
1912. 
Bul. 1387. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 143. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1918. 
Bul. 146. Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates 
in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor—Concluded. 


Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
* Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
® Bul. 
Bul. 
* Bul. 
®* Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 


147. 
150. 


151. 
158. 
154. 
160. 
161. 
163. 
168. 
171. 
177. 
178. 
107. 
190. 
194. 
204. 
214. 
218. 
221. 


225. 


232. 
238. 


239. 


245. 
252. 
259. 
260. 


261. 
262. 


265. 


Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the Uniteao 
States, 1907 to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and under- 
wear industries, 1907 to 1913. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 

Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 
1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron steel industry, 1907 to 1913. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 
to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1914. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. 

Street railway employment in the United States. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1915. 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1915. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 
1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 
1916. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1917. 

Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1918. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1918. 
{In press. ] 

Wagés and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1918. 

Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 
1918. [In press.] 

Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. Pre- 
liminary report. [In press.] 


Employment and Unemployment. 


* Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 
* Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 


109. 
116. 


172. 
182. 


183. 
192. 
195. 
196. 
202. 


206. 
220. 


223. 


Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices. 

Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Boston, Mass. 

Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. 

Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. 

Unemployment in the United States. — 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, 
January, 1916. 

Proceedings of the conference of the Employment Managers’ Association of 
Boston, Mass., held May 10, 1916. 

The British system of labor exchanges. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Public Employment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 
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Employment and Unemployment—Concluded. 

: Bul. 227. l’receedings of the Kmployment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., 

4 April 2 and 3, 191T. 

Bul. 235. Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. 

Bul. 241. Public employment offices in the United States. 

Bul. 247. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 9-11, 1918. 
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Women in Industry. 














Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employmeut of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 
* Bul. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. 
Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 
Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 
* Bul. 122. Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. 
Bul. 160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 
* Bul. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 
Bul. 175. Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in 
the United States. 
Bul. 176. Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. 
‘ Bul. 180. The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. 
; Bul. 182. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of! 
H Boston, Mass. 
: Bul. 193. Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. 
Z Bul. 215. Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. 
Bul. 217. Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of 
industrial employment of women and children. 
Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war, 
Bul. 253. Women in the lead industry. 
Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 
Bul. 101. Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. 
; Bul. 102. British National Insurance Act, 1911. 
: Bul. 108. Sickness and accident insurance taw of Switzerland. 
Bul. 107. Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. 
* Bul. 126. Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 
Bul. 155. Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. 
* Bul. 185. Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. 
| @ Bul. 203. Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 
| a Bul. 210. Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
Bul. 212. Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the Inter- 
, national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
Bul. 217. Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of 
industrial employment of women and children. 
Bul. 240. Comparison of workmen’s compensation taws of the United States. 
Bul. 243. Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign 
countries. 
; Bul. 248. Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
G of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
| Bul. 264. Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
h of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 


Bul. 104. Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary 
ware factories. 
Bul. 120. Hygiene of the painters’ trade. 
* Bul. 127. Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. 


7 Bul, 141. Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. 


* Bul. 157. Industrial accident statistics. 
Bul. 165. Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. 
* Bul. 179. Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. 
Bul. 188. Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of 


lead in the painting of buildings. 
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Industrial Accidents and Hygiene—Concluded. 
* Bul. 201. Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions. [Limited edition.] 
Bul. 205. Anthrax as an occupational disease. 
Bul. 207. Causes of death by occupation. 
* Bul. 209. Hygiene of the printing trades. 
Bul. 216. Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 
* Bul. 219. Industrial poisous used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 
Bul. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 
Bul. 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 
Bul. 231. Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades. 
Bul. 234. Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 
Bul. 236. Effect of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. 
Bul. 251. Preventable death in the cotton manufacturing industry. 
Bul. 253. Women in the lead industry. | 
Bul. 256. Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. (Revised.) 
Bul. 267. Anthrax as an occupational disease. (Revised.) [In press.] 


Conciliatien and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 


* Bul. 124. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. | 
Bul. 133. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its in 
quiry into industrial agreements. 
Bul. 139. Michigan copper district strike. 
Bul. 144. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. 
Bul. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. 
* Bul. 191. Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. , 
Bul. 198. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. 
Bul. 233. Operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. 


* Bul. 111. Labor legislation of 1912. 
* Bul. 112. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. 
* Bul. 148. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating therete. 
Bul. 152. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. 
* Bul. 166. Labor legislation of 1914. 
* Bul. 169. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1914. 
* Bul. 186. Labor legislation of 1915. 
* Bul. 189. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. 
Bul. 211. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. 
* Bul. 213. Labor legislation of 1916. 
Bul. 224. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1916. 
Bul. 229. Wage-payment legislation in the United States. 
Bul. 244. Labor legislation of 1917. 
Bul. 246. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1917. 
Bul. 257. Labor legislation of 1918. 
Bul. 258. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1918. [In press.] 


| 
Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating te labor). | 


——— 


Foreign Labor Laws. 
Bul. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European 
countries. 


Vocatienal Education. 
Bul. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. 
Bul. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 
* Bul. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. , f 
Bul. 162. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. BY 
Bul. 199. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis. " 
Bul. 271. Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. & 
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Labor as Affected by the War. 
Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives 
Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 
Welfare work in British munition factories. 
Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 
Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 
Industrial unrest in Great Britain. 
Bul. 249. Industrial health and efficiency. 


Bul, 170. 
* Bul, 219. 
Bul, 221. 
Bul. 222. 
Bul. 228. 
Bul. 230. 
Bul. 237. 


tioa Workers Committee. 


Final report of British Health of M 


Bul. 255. Joint industrial councils in Great Britain, 


Miscellaneous 


* Bul. 117. 
Bul. 118. 
* Bul. 123. 
Bul. 158. 


* Bul. 159. 
* Bul. 167. 
Bul. 170. 
Bul. 174. 


Bul. 208. 
Bul. 222. 
Bul. 242, 
Bul. 250. 


Bul. 254. 
Bul. 263. 
Bul. 268. 





Series. 


Prohibition of night work of young persons. 
Ten-hour maximum working day for women and young persons, 


Employers’ welfare work. 


Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign 


countries. 


Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 
Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 
Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 


Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau ef Labor 


Statistics up te May 1, 1915. 
Profit sharing in the United States. 
Welfare work in British munition factories. 
Food situation in Central Europe, 1917. 


Welfare work for employees in 


States. 


International labor legislation and the society of nations. 
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Descriptiens ef occupations, prepared for the United States Employment Service, 1918-19. 


Boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, and tanning. 

Cane-sugar refining and flour milling. 

Coal and water gas, paint and varnish, paper, printing trades, and rubber goods. 

Electrical manufacturing, distribution, and maintenance. 

Logging camps and sawmills. 

Medicinal manufacturing. 

Metal working, building and general construction, railroad transportation, and ship- 
building. 

Mines and mining. 

Office employees. 

Slaughtering and meat packing. ‘ 

Street railways. 

Textiles and clothing. 

Water transportation, 
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